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PRE ACE 


Tue sermons of Dr. Creighton that remain in 
a condition fit for publication can at best only 
give an imperfect idea of the nature of his 
preaching. As a rule he preached extempore, 
and reports of his sermons were only taken on 
occasions of public importance, and even then 
were naturally printed in a condensed form. 
Of the sermons which contained his regular 
teaching, delivered in his Northumbrian parish 
or in Worcester Cathedral, no record remains 
save his own very scanty notes. 

In this volume some of his early sermons, 
preached before he acquired the habit of 
preaching extempore, are included. The re- 
mainder are either sermons given before the 
Universities, which he always carefully wrote 
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out, or sermons preached on some special 
occasion. 

Whenever possible, the date and occasion of 
the sermon is given. 


LOUISE CREIGHTON. 
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I. 
PEACE, 


PREACHED AT SYDENHAM ON THE FOURTH SUNDAY 
AFTER-TRINITY, 1872. 


The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep 
your hearts and minds, through Christ Jesus.—PAil. iv. 7. 


IT is a true feeling of the cravings of the human heart 
at all times and in all places, that has led the universal 
Church to utter this prayer of St. Paul for the Philip- 
pians at the end of her most solemn service, that the 
believer may depart with the hope of God’s blessing 
upon him, with the desire for God’s peace to brighten 
the future of his chastened life. Peace, is it not what 
men have always longed for, what our own age, with 
its perpetual turmoil and its unceasing strain, makes 
us of to-day especially desire with an exaggerated 
enthusiasm? Peace, is it not in some form or an- 
other the aspiration of us all? Do we not even excuse 
our present unnatural bustle and unrest by saying 
that the more we do now, the shorter will be the time 
during which it will be necessary to do it; that the 
harder we work at present, the sooner we shall have 


got all we want, and may rest and be quiet for the 
I 
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remainder of our days? Peace for the weary hands 
and the exhausted brain, freedom from excessive wear 
and tear, opportunities at least for quiet and repose— 
it is the aim of all classes of society, it is what we all 
want, though we own with a sigh that it seems almost 
unattainable, that the necessities of life which spring 
up in increasing number around us every step we take 
in advance are inexorable in their demands, and that 
we cannot hope permanently to escape such remorseless 
masters. Hence we are content to be always restless, 
we have gradually lost the capacity for enjoying the 
repose which we profess to desire: our very amuse- 
ments consist in excitement rather than in rest: the 
word “distraction” has gradually gained the same 
meaning among us as “recreation”: our leisure 
moments are spent in rushing to and fro, in hurrying 
from one place to another in the vain expectation that 
quiet has some definite local habitation, if it were only 
our lot happily to light upon it. Our very love for 
what we call “nature” has received a sickly tinge from 
our feverish desire to free ourselves from everything 
that can suggest our ordinary life, and we found our 
admiration for the beauties of natural objects upon the 
sweet reflection that, at all events, they are not men and 
women. We draw a distinction between “man” and 
“nature,” and regard the works of nature as peculiarly 
the works of God, without committing ourselves to 
any opinion as to the creator of man, or the author 
of man’s life. Truly society, as a whole, seems, in 
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spite of the solemn benediction which it weekly hears, 
to have its heart and mind too little kept by that 
peace of God which passeth all understanding. 
Now this is in no ways as it should be, and this, fact 
would in itself be proof, if proof were needed, of the 


inadequate way in which as yet the Christian idea has 


been comprehended by society as a whole. For the 
Gospel of Christ is most emphatically a Gospel of peace; 
and peace is amongst the chiefest of its promises. “The 
Prince of Peace” was one of the dearest titles of that 
Saviour whose birth was so longingly expected by His 
people: “ Peace on earth, goodwill towards men” was 
the glad song by which the holy birth was announced 
to the world: “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden and I will give you rest” was the dearest 
promise that thrilled through the ears of weary men: 
“Peace I leave with you, My peace I give unto you; not 
as the world giveth give I unto you” was the cheering 
assurance left to His sad Disciples in His last talk with 
them before His crucifixion: and “ Peace be unto you” 


is His first solemn greeting when He appears to His { 


Apostles as their risen Lord. True, there are sayings 
in His teaching that speak of troubles and woe as the 
believer’s portion : true, He who said “ Come unto Me, 
all ye that travail and are heavy laden and I will give 
you rest,” said also “I came not to send peace but a 
sword”. But in this was no contradiction: the end 
was peace, though the means was effort, the one fading 
into the other : the spirit might find it hard at first to 
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use its new weapons, the soul might shrink before the 
responsibility of its new liberty, before the burden of 
the choice which its new enlightenment laid upon it : 
some pangs it must undergo: “I am come to set a man 
at variance against his father, and the daughter against 
her mother”: “ He that loveth father or mother more 
than Me is not worthy of Me”. The soul’s agonies, 
when it is compelled to recognise for the first time 
its own responsibility, are indeed hard to endure; 
when it has to choose between God and eternal truth 
on the one side, and on the other all that is most dear, 
most graceful, most touching in the affections or tradi- 
tions or customs of its early surroundings: that agony 
surely those to whom Christ spoke had already under- 
gone : they had left all and followed Him, for His love 
constrained them, and now in the!solemn words of-His.. 
RestirrectiOngreeting, their doubts were solved, their 
difficulties were past, all smaller things that had per- 
plexed them were gone: in the presence of their risen 
Lord they could only have peace. And so too is it 
through the whole course of the Apostolic history : we 
are told of the first congregation at Jerusalem that 
they “did eat their meat in gladness and singleness 
of heart, praising God, and having favour with all the 
people”. And throughout all the Apostolic writings, 
there is no wish more common or more strongly dwelt 
on than that for the peace of the little Christian com- 
munities. “The very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly.” “The Lord of peace Himself give you peace 
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always by all means.” “The peace of God which 


passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts and ( 


minds, through Jesus Christ.” 

And surely those for whom the Apostle utters such 
wishes had scanty means of finding this peace in their 
outward surroundings—few in numbers, members of a 
despised sect, practising their rites in secret, knowing 
not what might befall them : hindered on every side in 
the conduct of their daily life and in the arrangement 
of its small details by the fact of their Christian profes- 
sion, plunged in contradictions, each of which required 
great delicacy and tact and courage to solve satisfac- 
torily, it would have seemed that they at all events 
could have little peace; that on them weighed with 
an especial heaviness the disturbances, the distractions, 
the hopeless miseries of daily life, when every little 
thing was liable to be misunderstood, where every step 
was watched by jealous and unfriendly eyes, when the 
Christian felt that he was entirely out of harmony with 
the world around him, and that rest and repose could 
never be expected to emerge from the contradictions 
and difficulties by which he was beset. And who was 
he who spoke to them of peace, with all the joy and 
confidence of one who already possessed it, who knew 
its deep satisfaction, who wished all others to enjoy it? 
He was a man of weak bodily frame who lived a life 
of continual hardship: a man who felt most keenly 
the weight of responsibility which he had voluntarily 
undertaken. 
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It is no peace that comes from without, that can 
be gained by worldly surroundings, of which St. Paul 
speaks: it is the “peace of God that passeth all un- 
derstanding,” the peace given not as the world gives: 
the peace for which he gives the reason when he says, 
“herein do I exercise myself to have a conscience void 
of offence toward God and toward men”. 

Peace, then, and repose and rest even in this life are 
part of the Christian’s heritage, they are what he may 
justly demand as his own, they are possessions which 
it is in his own power to realise, which he has only 
himself to blame if he does not possess indeed. How 
comes it that so few strive really to obtain them, so 
few put in a claim for such a glorious birthright ? 

It is the same cause that is a perpetual hindrance 
to man in everything he does: it is that he will not 
know himself, his own real sphere, his own real power. 
The peace of God, like the kingdom of God, cometh 
not by observation: men say in vain, “Lo, here is 
peace,” or “Lo, there is peace”; they know not that 
the peace of God is within. It is not to be found in this 
or that enjoyment, not in the multitude of riches, not 
in the plenteousness of ease, not in the gratification of 
this or that taste, however noble, however intellectual, 
however refined ; not even in the gratification of the 
whole life of the affections, not in the perpetual pre- 
sence of the readiest sympathy, not in the most favour- 
able opportunities for gratifying the soul’s desires,— 
not in any or all of these does the peace of God lie 
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hid. Behold the peace of God is within you: only 
in the sanctuary made meet for His presence can 
God’s watchful spirit brood, only the heart that is 
like that of the little child can enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, or can hope to enjoy here something of 
the peace, the blessedness, the repose, the fuller know- 
ledge of which is reserved for the Divine presence. 
“The peace of God” can only come to each of us so 
far as we try to live our lives according to our idea of 
God, according to our knowledge of His ways. It is 
of no good merely to have the name of God upon our 
lips. If God be to us nothing but a name, a symbol, a 
formula, hallowed by time, and venerable through the 
many purposes it has served, then truly we can find 
no contents in a religion which never touches our real 
selves, but is part of the conventionality which rules all 
the rest of our lives. Nor is God’s peace likely to fall 
upon us if our God is merely the object of various 
logical propositions, all of them agreeing with one an- 
other, but all of them lying outside the concerns of our 
daily life, and never appealing to us in connexion with 
them ; so that we are obliged to distort all things that 
interest us, and clip them down before they can be 
brought within the scope of our religion at all. This 
surely can give us no real peace, no true Christian 
liberty—our life sinks into a routine of little duties, 
small things become of extreme importance, we are 
terrified at the greater issues of life, because the result 
is so strange that we revolt from it when our religion 
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is seriously applied to them. But God’s peace comes 
to those and those only who are content to allow that 
there is one God and beside Him there is none other, 
one God Who made the world and all that is therein, 
Who made all men, themselves amongst others, but in 
no other way than others, on no different conditions, 
and for no different destiny. It comes to those who 
are content to regard themselves not as the sole object 
of creation, but as part of the race of man, who are 
willing to admit as a practical fact regulating their 
every action, that they are not in themselves superior 
to every other created being, that they have no greater 
claims on Divine Providence than has he whom they 
would call the meanest creature, that they are not 
exceptionally favoured and protected from the evil 
consequences of follies or weaknesses or selfish in- 
dolence. It comes to those who are willing to grant 
that they are small and insignificant beings in the 
great scheme of the universe, who are contented to 
know their true position, their real worth, and who 
strive to bring themselves within the limits which 
their knowledge of God and experience of man show 
them to be most fitted for their scope. 

My remarks may seem trivial, my advice too obvious 
to give—but, I would ask you, is it true within the 
experience of each of you that you yourselves, or the 
majority of those whom you know, really talk and 
act as though they recognised their real place in the 
world: as though they felt that God made them and 
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made all men and ruled the world by His laws? 
These statements would no doubt be readily accepted 
by every one as commanding assent at once: but it is 
one thing to assent to propositions and another thing 
to act up to principles: it is one thing to say in words 
that we individually live under the same laws and are 
subject to the same conditions as the whole race of 
man, it is another thing to behave ourselves justly, 
honestly to our neighbour, lovingly, contentedly, un- 
selfishly to those around us—and yet all this follows 
most clearly from our first admission. 

This, then, is the sense in which the peace of God 
may keep our hearts and minds, not by any satis- 
faction heaped on us from without, but by a real 
knowledge of our true selves slowly transforming us 
within. The more we think of God and know Him, 
know Him as near to every one of us, know Him as 
the constant revealer of our lives to us, know Him by 
all the works of His hands, and so learn His laws, and 
learn His intentions towards us, and learn what we 
really are, and constantly live our lives in the light of 
God’s presence, and direct ourselves as in His sight, 
and try to guide ourselves to the fullest extent of what 
we know and believe; in proportion as we do this 
shall we find our lives become more orderly, our 
horizon grow brighter, our difficulties cease, and there 
will come into our hearts that peace which passeth all 
understanding, that peace which no man can take 
away. The process seems simple, yet the end is by 
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no means always attained. Are your lives peaceful, 
contented, quiet? Do you feel joy in your labour, how- 
ever hard it may be? Do you feel that rightness of the 
heart with God which alone can turn the dark things 
of this world into its joys? The peace of God is not 
the same as happiness, still less as selfishness or 
‘self-gratification. St. Paul had little happiness which 
men could call such; but he felt that he had the 
highest of all happiness—the consciousness of a 
mighty task honestly fulfilled—*a conscience void of 
offence before God and beforemen”. Is not this peace 
a rare thing amongst us at present? Are we not 
too often discontented, grumbling, gloomy, unrestful ? 
Do we not have wild desires for what we cannot get ? 
Do we not all imagine the possibility of some special 
good thing befalling us? Do we not quarrel with our 
surroundings, and make to ourselves grievances, and 
repine for what we cannot get? Surely the moan 
is only too well founded :— 


O purblind race of miserable men, 

How many among us at this very hour 

Do forge a life-long trouble to ourselves, 

By taking true for false, or false for true: 
Here thro’ the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping how many, until we pass and reach 
That other where we see as we are seen. 


To attempt to point out more than a few of the causes 
of this discontent would be tedious ; but some few it 
may be useful to bring before you. 


I. lenorance which is Ignorant of Ttself—Many 
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persons with the best intentions and after the most 
assiduous trials are still discontented and unhappy, 
because they really have not yet learned anything of 
themselves, or of life asa whole. Their opinions are 
traditional, not gathered from experience, their beliefs 
are lip-deep, because they have been made for them 
and have never stood strain or trial ; and so questions 
are daily arising to which they give an answer and 
have a solution ready, but it is not a solution which 
really satisfies them ; their real self is at continual vari- 
ance with their apparent self, and they are ill at ease. 
This is the discontent which youth ripening towards 
manhood has almost always to go through ; and hence 
follows the great practical danger in the moral educa- 
tion of the young of furnishing them with maxims 
which rest upon no principles, of loading them with 
traditions never explained. It is possible so to over- 
load the youthful mind with precepts and _ beliefs, 
that it has no strength either to throw them off 
or assimilate them, and so life becomes a misery be- 
cause while outwardly respectable, or even good, it is 
founded upon no genuine truth, which the soul has 
heartily embraced, and rejoices in recognising and 
obeying. 

II. Cowardice.—Many are afraid to act up to what 
they know: they see that genuinely to act up to their 
highest duties, really to do all that might be done, 
would set them in opposition to prevailing prejudices 
or habits, would require a strength of character towards 
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which they feel indisposed to make the first efforts : 
these are they which put their hand to the plough and 
look back : these have for various reasons, some wear- 
ing a very specious aspect, deliberately built up their 
lives on a lower level than the highest which they 
know : we cannot wonder that to them the world looks 
_gloomy, and the year has lost its spring. 

Ill. Arvogance.—Many, very many, there are who 
will not recognise to its full extent the great truth that 
life consists in the perfecting of character by effort : 
they refuse to accept the perpetual teaching of life, 
they refuse to learn from its ever-changing experience: 
they do not recognise as a practical fact,—it matters 
little whether they do in words or not,—the many-sided- 
ness of life and the perpetual variety of its teaching : 
they have made up their minds, it may be from very 
good motives, and from reasons many of which are 
excellent, on certain points of opinion or of conduct, 
and having made them up, they resent all things con- 
trary to their conclusions. Hence an atmosphere of 
censoriousness stifles their happiness: they have so 
many people to dissent from, so many protests to 
make,—they are so often being offended, or hurt or 
annoyed, that they have no place for peace, or trust 
or faith: they lose all sympathy with their struggling 
brother, they do not see that perchance his partial 
truth differs only in form from theirs: they cease to 
learn life’s lessons and so are out of accord with all 
around them, 
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IV. There is a morbid feeling, very frequently met. 
with, which disguises from itself that it is selfishness, 
by trying to lay claim to extra sensitiveness and de- 
manding special consideration from all who come in 
contact with it. This is one of the commonest forms 
of discontent and unhappiness: it is one of the most 
ordinary complaints of the moral invalid that he is 
misunderstood, that he is not appreciated as he ought 
to be, that he does not receive the affection he re- 
quires,—you know the long string of excuses that we 
all of us are tempted to give when we do not wish to 
be judged by the rules which we apply to all others. 
We must be content to be misunderstood in the 
sense that we all know our own virtues better than 
any one else, that we often speak unadvisedly and 
carelessly with our tongue, and have not the strength 
to take the consequences. It may be weare not appre- 
ciated, or loved as we would wish, or as we think we 
ought to be, but if we were to become of more value 
we should certainly be more appreciated, and if we 
were more amiable we should be more loved. In 
moral questions, as in political questions, the whole 
issue turns on whether we commence from our rights 
or our duties: to take up an easy attitude towards 
life and demand that every one should do their duty 
towards us, while we gracefully waive the question of 
how far we are doing our duty towards them, is one of 
the most ordinary forms of selfishness nourished by 
a distorted sense of justice. Let us begin from our- 
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' selves in the first instance, and the result will be quite 
different: let us consider whether we do all we can 
for others, and let us not try to wring out of them the 
uttermost farthing, nay let us keep no creditor account 
at allagainst them. Every time we forgive our brother 
a trespass, our opinion of him increases ; we are less 
hurt by his clumsiness or whatever it may be that 
excites our anger: life in general wears brighter 

colours for us: God’s peace sinks more deeply into 

| our hearts. 

“VY. There is a morbid conscientiousness founded 
upon want of experience, which is most admirable in 
its source and only unfortunate in its results: such a 
feeling does not venture to grasp life as a whole ; and 
so loses the sense of the relative importance of things : 
it expends ceaseless energy on the continual arrange- 
ment and rearrangement of details which would be 
better left to the domain of habit. Such a mind, by 
its absence of great principles, has no means of storing 
up the results of experience: it has nothing to which 
to refer them, and so it gradually degenerates into a 
morbid conscientiousness about trifles which prevents 
the development of a really healthful and therefore 
peaceful mind, and which either results in practical 
fretfulness and peevishness or in an over-scrupulous 
pietism, barren in results. 

These are some of the many shapes in which ob- 
stacles are made by ourselves to the entrance and 
growth of God’s peace within our hearts : each of you 
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may be able to add, from your own experience and ob- 
servation, to the instances I have given. We all of us 
have need to ponder over these things, and to see that 
discontent is ignoble and unworthy, that it is a constant 
source of weakness to us in our daily usefulness, that 
it is a malady for which we have ourselves to blame, 
and one which, if we would but pluck up our strength 
and aim at acting worthily of our high calling, we 
could each do much to cure for himself: yes, to cure 
for himself, for it is useless to wait for others to take 
away our difficulties for us. Let us only face the 
world as it is and try to learn in it God’s lesson 
to us, and look on all around us as the perpetual re- 
velation of God’s will towards us. So can we best set 
ourselves to do the duty that lies immediately before us, 
advancing each step with all the fulness of our nature, 
not being afraid of some sides of ourselves, but bring- 
ing the whole of ourselves unreservedly to all we do, 
acting in all things with boldness, but full of the true 
humility that wishes always to learn, and is ever ready 
to exchange what is less true for what is more true, so 
soon as it appears. So shall we indeed feel that we 
are working with God, and for God: we may go 
wrong in details, but our great principles will be true: 
our lives will then, even under any surroundings, be 
made beautiful ; we shall feel we are not living in vain 
or labouring in vain, and the peace of God that passeth 
all understanding will keep our hearts and minds in 
Christ Jesus. 


Il. 
THE CHRISTIAN:.IN-SOCIET,, 


PREACHED AT SYDENHAM ON THE FIFTH SUNDAY 
AFTER TRINITY, 1872. 


Be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of another, love 
as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous.—1 S#, Peter iii. 8. 


THE Epistle for this morning’s service contains some 
very plain, practical advice to us for our guidance and 
direction in our everyday life. It considers, more 
especially, the social life of the Christian, not his in- 
dividual life: it speaks not of the intellectual doubts 
and difficulties he experiences from within, not of the 
searchings of his heart, or the misgivings of his con- 
science, not of the means whereby he is to work out 
his own problems, and attain through many mental 
struggles to the stature of the fulness of Christ: such 
questions as these are answered more especially by 
St. Paul, with the deepest insight into man’s soul, and 
the keenest subtlety of intellectual analysis: but St. 
Peter in this Epistle turns rather to the solution of 
those general questions which all the Asiatic churches, 
to whom generally his Epistle is addressed, must have 
had continually before them: he turns to the discussion 


of the civil and social duties which the profession of 
16 
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Christianity involved. I have chosen for my text the 
passage in which he sums up the duties of a Christian 
towards the circle immediately around him in his daily 
life. If we would understand it aright, it can only be 
by entering into the point of view of those to whom 
it was addressed. Simple as the words seem which 
St. Peter uses, they tend to be to us meaningless 
through the complications that have gathered round 
them. 

We are continually apt to forget, in the use we make’) 
of the Epistles, the circumstances under which they 
were written: we perpetually distort the Apostles’ 
language by not putting ourselves into the place of 
those to whom it was addressed. This Epistle was 
written to the Christian congregations scattered 
throughout Asia Minor, to congregations of all ranks 
of society, of all degrees of understanding: all of 
them by becoming Christians had separated them- 
selves more or less from their former friends and 
associates, from their former ties, from their former 
affections, from their former pursuits. Conversion to 
the early Christians must have meant in every case an 
utter dislocation of their daily life, an utter upturning 
of all they had previously had to guide them, an 
utter destruction of those conventional rules of morality 
which must always weigh so greatly with every man, 
and which half-allure and half-compel most of us 
nowadays to respectability at least. All this the early 


Christian convert lost at once by his own voluntary 
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act. He was outside society, outside politics, outside 
- most of the amusements and interests of those around 
him. Christ supplied more than all he laid aside. 
Had he lost friends? There was One above who had 
loved with a love that called forth his passionate adora- 
tion. Was he severed from his former pursuits ? 
Christ had laid down His heavenly glory to live on 
earth for him? Were his former ties broken asunder ? 
Through Christ he had been adopted into the family 
of God. Were his affections wounded in the sever- 
ance? There rang in his ears the words of Christ: 
“Whoso loveth father or mother or wife more than 
Me is not worthy of Me”. Truly if the sword had 
been sent upon the earth, the victim would kiss its 
blade and deck its hilt with garlands. To him Christ 
was all in all: he hung upon Christ’s words, he lived 
in Christ’s life. He heard ever in his ears 
A human voice 
Saying, ‘‘ Oh heart I made, a heart beats here ; 


For love I gave thee, with myself to love, 
And thou must love me who have died for thee’’. 


This, then, we must always remember if we would 
understand the fundamental principle to which the 
Apostles appeal in their addresses to the Christian 
converts: this fervid, passionate, personal love of the 
believer towards Christ, as seeing in Him all that 
could call forth the deepest feelings of his soul, all 
that could attract him to the most adoring reverence. 
But it was hard to carry this love throughout all the 
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course of their daily life, to weave its lofty aspirations 
into the coarse web of daily duties ; they shrank from 
exposing their deepest feelings to the common gaze: 
in comparison with Christ the world looked cold and 
grey, their old occupations seemed strange to them 
and uninteresting: it was hard to bring their over- 
whelming feeling into accordance with their petty 
duties and ordinary tasks. 

It was then to menso circumstanced that the Apostles 
wrote, and their moral precepts were in all cases built 
up round this central idea, were perpetually spoken 
with reference to it. To make the heart a temple fit 
for His indwelling, to illumine life with the light of 
His perpetual presence, to make every action be done 
for Him, every word spoken for Him, to show the 
believer how he might always have Christ with him, 
how he need never lose sight of Him, how he might 
transform his every action so as to do it for Christ, 
how he might fight as Christ’s soldier against the 
world until he overcame it,—this was the object of 
the Apostle’s precepts; this is what Christian moral- 
ity must always aim at doing. And it was most 
necessary for the Apostles so to do, for men found it 
hard to know how to use their fervent enthusiasm, 
what to make of their grand ideal. It is always 
so whatever our ideal may be. To make some great 
sacrifice is what the enthusiast longs for, to give up 
all his goods, to face martyrdom,—this is easy: to 
die for Christ—there is no difficulty about that: 


wae? 
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but to live for Christ is quite otherwise. To have 
to feel day by day constant shortcomings, to feel the 
deepest love to Christ in the heart and find our actions 
belying it: to be betrayed into momentary slips and 
. forgettings, to feel perpetual shame and remorse in 
His presence: to feel doubtful about little actions, to 
be uncertain and undecided where decision ought to 
have been easy: to find trifling misunderstandings 
follow acts meant to be of the most exalted and self- 
denying goodness : to find that in unguarded moments 
a word has passed the lips never to be recalled, an 
act has been done whose consequences can never 
be undone—all this is very hard to bear. We find it 
is true that the early Christians who lived beneath 
the shadow of the Apostles’ presence, who saw the 
flashing eye of Paul light up his careworn face, and 
his feeble frame dilate as his words rang clear and 
vigorous and made plain what had been so hard 
before ; or who heard the gentle and loving accents 
of Him who lay on Jesus’ bosom, and who showed 
so clearly what Jesus’ love could do; or again who 
heard the simple, manly, honest voice of Peter longing 
to make plain to others what he himself had learned 
through many trials—we find it is true that they who 
were so taught faced the difficulty like men, learned 
that the world need never overwhelm them however 
close it might surge around, and learned that to love 
Christ was to live as He did, was to take as a model for 
their own life the life of Him who went about doing 
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good, But in the ages that soon followed, when the 
Apostles’ voice was still, and those who lived after their 
ensamples had gone to their rest, we soon come to the 
time when unmeasured enthusiasm prevailed, when 
the feelings were allowed to dominate the life of 
believers, when to nourish a passion in the heart was 
thought a higher course than to work it out humbly 
yet confidently in practice, when men shrunk from the 
conflict with the world, and sought in the seclusion of 
their cells to secure themselves from the contamination 
of its touch. 

And so it came about that the monastic ideal was 
handed on to Christendom, and we are by no means 
rid of it yet. With its advantages and disadvantages I 
am not engaged to-day, but I merely wish to point 
out that it came late in the development of Christian 
morals, and that it is founded upon a widely different 
conception of the Christian life to that which the 
Apostles taught and carried out. They regarded the 
love of Christ not as opposed to earthly love, but 
rather as giving it a fuller meaning, as shedding upon 
what might be transitory the glory of what was 
eternal; to them the love of Christ did not overthrow 
the ties of natural affection, it hallowed and sanctified 
and made them more precious. To them the love of 
Christ did not mean self-seclusion, did not mean 
morbid self-consciousness, did not mean a bitter dis- 
satisfaction with all around them, did not mean cold 
reserve, did not mean the mechanical performance of 
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stated duties,—but it meant broad sympathies that 
went out to meet the world, and pined only because 
they could not embrace enough; it meant a tender 
and compassionate care for all men; it meant a 
yearning love for others, so deeply seated, so fervent 
in its strength, that in its light self-sacrifice became 
self-development, the highest pleasure was the highest 
duty, the one irresistible law of their nature was to 
give expression in their least acts, in their least words, 
to this consuming love. 

I need not trace this fact farther. I need not re- 
fer you to the account of the early Church in the 
second chapter of Acts. I need not tell you how the 
heathen marvelled at them, and said, “ See how these 
Christians love one another,” until Christian love, hand 
in hand with Christian courage, overcame the pagan 
world. I need not say how Christianity overcame the 
isolation in which men had lived up till Christ’s coming, 
how it turned brotherhood into a passion, and gave to 
the love of mankind all the intensity of the deepest 
individual feeling. I need not point out to you how 
Christendom with all its shortcomings is still a worthy 
monument of Christian love, and how a genuine phil- 
anthropy has always actuated its greatest minds. But 
I wish more especially to point out to you how the 
Apostle, in the passage immediately before us, traces 
the application of the great leading principle which I 
have tried briefly to set before you, through its various 
stages both in the heart and in the life of man, till he 
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brings it within the reach of every one of his hearers. 
On the one hand was their love for Christ, on the other 
was the world with all its dangers and difficulties, 
and not only the world which was opposed to them, 
not merely their enemies who scoffed, but also the 
little Christian world in which they lived, which had 
its difficulties hard enough to bear, for it is much 
harder to differ a little than to differ much, to face 
the small troubles of life than to face its great ones. 
But it is to this simple daily life with its troubles and 
difficulties that the Apostle is here referring. At the 
beginning of the Epistle he sets eloquently before 
them the truth of their salvation in Christ, and of their 
heavenly calling, and then goes on to show at once 
the civil duties whose performance is demanded by 
the fact of this salvation: “ Have your conversation 
honest among the Gentiles”: be a light to the world 
around you: carry on your life so that its outward 
appearance to all men may be a testimony unto them 
for God. Then he goes on to recommend to them as 
citizens, submission to the recognised civil authorities, 
for Christianity must not be allied with lawlessness, 
but like the little leaven must be left to ferment in the 
hearts of men till the outward form of the world’s 
organisation accord with the fulness of the Christian 
law. He then passes on to consider the life of the 
family and the duties of its various members one to 
another ; setting forth how under the conditions of 
society then existing, servants should obey their 
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masters, wives be submissive even to their unbelieving 
husbands, and husbands honour even their unbelieving 
wives. And then, giving at last the general principle 
which has guided him in his precepts, he traces in the 


T text the gradual development of Christian love, as it 


proceeds through all the different spheres of lifess 
«“Be ye all of one ‘mind, having compassion one of 

another, love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous.’ 7 
c Let us examine the various steps of this analysis, 


let us trace the process which the Apostle is here 


describing, and see if it may not apply to ourselves. 


| 
t 
be 


First, “be ye all of the same mind”. From the love 
of Christ follows first and most plainly Christian una- 
nimity ; unanimity in its strictest sense of agreement, 
or rather identity of convictions on fundamental 
points: about that there can be no doubt. Christ 
lived for all, and all to whom the Apostle was 
speaking loved Him, and were striving to follow Him. 
Let them never forget that fact: let it be always 
before their minds in all they did: whatever differ- 
ences might arise amongst them, however wrong they 
might think one another’s conduct, however they 
might be inclined to withstand one another if neces- 
sary to the face, however much one might think 
another had gone astray and acted wrongly, still no 
feelings of anger, no holy grief, no necessity for reproof 
should ever be allowed for a moment to get the better 
of, or obscure the conviction of the oneness of their 
mind in Christ. Their paths might be in different 
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directions, they might not be able to understand one 
another’s course, the world’s mists might so gather 
round them below that they were hid from one an- 
other’s sight, and groped onward each for himself, 
but let them never forget that above the region of 
mists and clouds, the eye of each of them was fixed 
upon the same Sun of Righteousness, each of them 
was longing for those rays to dispel the fog and dark- 
ness, that so each might see and recognise his fellow, 
and each might clasp the other to his arms with tears 
of joy and love. Yes, this must be the beginning to 
each of us now too of the Christian life. We must be of 
the same mind, or rather we must see that we are of 
the same mind, that it is impossible that any, even 
the meanest, who calls upon Christ’s name in any, 
even the most inarticulate, accents should not be one 
in heart and soul with us, should not be to us in very 
truth a brother. How can we be content to stagger 
on through life, thinking each of us that our eyes are 
fixed above, content to jostle against and stumble 
over one another without a thought of our common 
goal, without a care for mutual assistance? No, if 
we are Christ’s at all, we must recognise our fellow- 
countrymen in Christ: recognise them as countrymen 
wherever we find them, and in however miserable 
a plight, recognise them freely and heartily and 
honestly, and by so doing we shall come at once to 
the next step of the Apostle’s admonition, “have 
compassion one of another,” feel with one another, 
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i Z.-, Is it not necessary that those engaged upon a 
common quest should feel the deepest interest in one 
another’s success, should press round to hear the 
most trivial incident, which can be told by one who 
has adventured farther or by another way than 
the rest? Truly if we could but realise that we 
are a band of wanderers in a strange land—of all 
ranks in society, it may be, of all levels of intel- 
lectual powers, of all degrees of mental culture and 
physical strength—would we not as we wandered 
on, longing each of us for different things, the weary 
for rest, the strong for further progress, the wise for 
more knowledge, the luxurious for more ease, would 
we not still each of us feel the necessity of helping 
the other with all his might? Strong and weak, wise 
and ignorant, all would feel the absolute necessity of 
holding together, to separate would be destruction, 
to quarrel would be ruin; and so the wise man would 
with a smile of comfort explain to the simple that he 
need not be afraid of some phenomenon of nature 
which had struck his eyes unexpectedly for the first 
time. The strong man would carry the weak tenderly 
and gently in his arms and listen to his moans without 
irritation, and try to comfort him by kindly assurances 
that the rest of the journey would be easier, and the 
worst would soon be over. The man of culture 
or rank would not refuse to take his part cheer- 
fully in the daily work, but would do it with all the 
greater glee because his interests lay elsewhere and it 
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could never become to him mechanical or absorbing, 
Sympathy would come to us quite naturally if we 
could keep our unity of object clearly before us: 
but this is so hard for us to do; life seems so 
differently allotted to each of us; we cannot realise 
that it is the same after all, that each of us can help 
or impede infinitely every human soul we come across 
in our daily walk. To feel with our brethren,—how 
great a thing it is; great both for them and us; great 
for them, for how the crushed and wounded soul 
revives before the look that tells it its woes are not 
unheeded ; how the despairing spirit clings with an 
agonised grasp to the words that tell him he is not 
absolutely alone in the world, till hope comes back, 
and life becomes strong to it once more. How the 
timorous who crouches in hiding to escape the crash 
and whirl and tumult that life presents to him will 
treasure up a cheering speech, and begin to stand 
erect before the calm eye of which he becomes more 
in awe than of his own terrors: and how on the other 
hand will he who gives such sympathy gain in 
strength of character, gain in depth of feeling, gain 
in knowledge of the mysteries of life, learn most fully 
the nature of God by studying most closely man, 
His greatest work: learn knowledge of himself, learn 
experience of others, learn caution and wisdom to 
guide aright himself and others, learn to look through 
appearances to realities, learn the confidence that 
comes only of humility, 
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But it is not enough for this purpose to sympathise 
only with suffering, to spend one’s time only in the 
hospitals of human souls; it is easier, far easier, to 
weep with those that weep than to rejoice with 
those that do rejoice. Misery appeals to one as to 
a superior, the relief of distress is a definite action, 
bringing with it its definite feeling of satisfaction, and 
it is possible to cultivate a feeling of sympathy with 
woe which may leave the heart cold, nay even harsh, 
to all who are not in need of our assistance for their 
distress. Our sympathy may be mixed with selfish- 
ness and may be one-sided ; we are not to rest here, 
we are to “love our brethren” of every sort: our 
sympathy must lead to love towards all with whom we 
come in contact. Surely we must love genuinely those 
who are around us, whom we have known so long, 
surely we must love them both in good and ill, in evil 
report and good report. We must know how to meet 
their demands upon us, to overlook their faults, and 
overcome them by our love, to recognise how many 
of what the world calls faults are necessary to each 
one in the development of character: how restless- 
ness is inseparable from high aspirations: how bitter- 
ness tends to go with intensity of character: how 
despondency is the reaction from excess of energy : 
how carelessness is often the result of an unsuspecting 
goodness of heart: how many faults in short are ill- 
regulated virtues : how different ages tend to bring 
different social virtues into prominence. This and 
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much more Christian love instinctively supplies. 
Each one makes allowances for the other without 
effort, without knowledge; each rejoices in behold- 
ing the other’s progress, delights to see the mind 
unfolding, the affections developing, the feelings be- 
coming strong and deep, each tries to remove every 
possible hindrance from the other’s way, to secure him 
from every possible hurt, tending every plant with 
care, protecting them from the winter’s frost, and 
shading them from the summer’s excessive glare,— 
watering them when thirsty and drooping, clearing 
away weeds and blight, yet carefully and tenderly so 
as in no way to injure a leaf of the plant, that so 
each flower may expand in full perfection of bloom  } 
and beauty. “i 
Such is the office of Christian love in each society 
and circle. But it can only work these results, if 
thorough, if built upon a loss of self in Christ. For 
if each stands and thinks what are his individual 
rights against every other man, if he calculates what 
is due to his dignity, and how many times more 
than seven it is right to forgive his brother his tres- 
passes, assuredly his love cannot attain its perfection, 
cannot be such as to transform the world. And this 
self can be got rid of only by perpetual exercise of 
love to others. The more we labour for ourselves 
alone the more discontented we become. The more 
we do for the good of others the more clearly do we 
build up a new self, growing daily unto the fulness of 
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the stature of the perfect man in Christ. Contrast for 
a moment the notion of perfection held by those who 
would adapt all human character to the mechanical 
mould of the cloister, with that of Him who wandered 
over the hills of Galilee, and the publicans and sinners 
came unto Him. Did you ever think of the full 
meaning of that expression, “they came unto Him”. 
It is not to every kind of what we call goodness that 
the sinner comes: he is drawn only by love; and by 
love only can we move the world and win it to what 
is noble, and good and true. Verily to him who loveth 

_much shall much be forgiven. 

(}, But there are yet two admonitions of the Apostle 
which follow upon his other precepts. It might have 
seemed to us that he had done all that was necessary 
when he had bridged over thus far the believer’s pass- 
age from the love of Christ within to the love of his 
brethren around him. But there is yet more that can 
be done. The love of those around him, the genuine 
love founded upon a resignation of self and self- 
gratification, must not only simplify the Christian’s 
life, and increase his usefulness within his own im- 
mediate circle, but it must also leave its impress deep 
on his character, it must affect his entire being, it must 
give him a broad view of his general duties to all men, 
it must send him out into the world an ensample and 
a blessing to all men. 

So far we have considered the development of 
Christian love within the individual, but besides this, 
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pitifulness and courtesy are to be the accompaniments 
of his daily life, and by means of them his Christian 
love is to shine forth to all who come in contact with 
him. Pitifulness is more subtle than sympathy ; for 
sympathy is the capacity for entering into another’s 
joys or sorrows, and feeling with them so as to halve 
the sorrow and double the joy; pitifulness is that 
deep-seated tenderness of heart and soul which draws 
to itself the weary and heavy-laden, which commands 
the confidence of the broken-hearted. Pitifulness is 
that quality which the Magdalen found in the Saviour’s 
words, when she was inspired to draw near and wash 
His feet in her tears and wipe them with the hairs of 
her head. Pitifulness is the overflow of love, drawing 
all who need consolation and comfort to its waters, 


that there they may slake their thirsty souls. ow 


S, Finally, courtesy is the development of Christian 
love in the smallest detail of daily life and conduct ; 
it is the perpetual recognition of our duties towards 
every one we meet; it is the perpetual sense of the 
dignity of humanity, of the honour due to all God’s 
creatures, of the infinite grandeur of every human soul. 
It is the entire absence of self-assertion, the entire 
absence of a feeling of individual rights, of captious- 
ness about little matters, of feeling hurt and brooding 
over trifles; it is what the Apostle meant by “in 
honour preferring one another”. Courtesy is too 
often regarded as dealing with trifles only, as being 
an artistic finish to the character, as requiring leisure 
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for attention to the trivial details of life. Nothing 
could be more untrue. There is a spurious courtesy of 
grimace and gesture, as there is a counterfeit of every 
virtue ; but the genuine courtesy and kindliness that 
springs from Christian love demands a forgetfulness 
of trifles, demands an eye fixed only upon the goal, 
and content, if only that may be reached, to make light 
of all the difficulties of the way. It requires no grand 
surroundings for its exercise. It may be exercised in 
any sphere of life, however humble: it may have been 
the lot of many of you, as it certainly has been mine, 
to meet with it in its most perfect form from the 


simplest peasant. 


I have tried then briefly to draw out the Apostle’s 
application of the Christian’s love for his Saviour, to 
the practical needs and requirements of social life. It 
is good for us from time to time to trace back our 
ordinary duties to their source ; by perpetual repetition 
they become conventional, and are done perfunctorily, 
through mere force of habit. It is good for us some- 
times to refer directly to our ultimate standard, for it 
is only by reference to it that we can keep our moral 
maxims of daily use at their proper level. It would 
be difficult, I know, for most of us in every action of 
our lives to be actuated solely and instantly by the 
thought of our love for Christ ; but we should be sure 
that we hold no moral maxims inconsistent with that 
love. We should beware that Christ’s love in us be 
not enervated by love of the world. We should beware 
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lest the canker of conventionality eat our hearts out 
of us; lest our love, like that of many, wax cold. 
We should remember that we are told to shine as 
lights of the world, and that through us Christ’s love 
ought to shine out upon all. Oh, if we could only 
realise this sufficiently, what might not the world be- 
come? How life would change for all of us: how we 
would be rid of many of our troubles and miseries: 
how we would be relieved from those pettinesses and 
trivialities of daily life which weigh down many of 
us and force us to turn our eyes to the mire : how 
we would be free from those bickerings and slight 
exasperations which do so much to degrade, to vulgar- 
ise, to disennoble the daily life of each one of us. 
Let us each think upon these things, and see if 
we cannot shed over our daily lives the beauty that 
comes only from Christ and His love; the grace, 
the unspeakable grace, that wells from every look of 
kindliness, from every word of compassion and tender- 
ness. So may we work with God to bring about that 
peaceable ordering of the course of this world for 
which we pray: so may we help on that joyful 
service of Him by His Church in all godly quietness 
for which every heart longs. 

“ Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of 
God, and every one that loveth is born of God and 


knoweth God,” 


GH 
PRAYER. 


PREACHED 1872. 
Pray without ceasing.—1 Thess. v. 17. 


AT first we might be disposed to consider that these 
words of the Apostle are not to be taken literally, and 
are merely a strong expression used to impress upon 
us the necessity of frequent and persevering prayer. 
But if we look at the admonitions by which this text 
is surrounded, “ Rejoice evermore,” “ Give thanks in 
all things,” we see that this advice also, “ Pray with- 
out ceasing,” must be understood in the same sense, 
as denoting a frame of mind rather than a series of 
actions. Christian cheerfulness, Christian thankful- 
ness, Christian prayerfulness are all regarded by 
the Apostle as states of mind which ought always 
to be characteristic of the believer, which ought to 
form as it were the background, the bright warm 
background on which the sombre shadows of hard 
daily life shall fall, and which will prevent them from 
being so dark as they would otherwise be. The three 
injunctions hang completely together as making the 
atmosphere of the Christian life. The Christian re- 
34 
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joices evermore, for he feels that he is the child of his 
Father Which is in heaven, Who made the world and 
all that is therein, Who sent him into this world through 
His abundant love; and so he sees in all that befalls 
him his Father’s hand, and strives so to use this world 
and its opportunities, that he may become like unto 
his heavenly Father. If this be the Christian’s posi- 
tion, how can he fail to be cheerful, to be resigned, to 
be contented? Life becomes to him intolerable if its 
clouds hide from him the sight of his Father’s face. 
Life is to him only possible through his trust in his 
Father’s love, which alone explains to him life’s diffi- 
culties. He is always cheerful, though never it may 
be in exuberant joy; as St. Paul says of himself, “he 
is sorrowful, yet always rejoicing”. In his mind, 
which is with God, there is a perpetual joy, which not 
even the intrusions of the cares, the losses, the sorrows, 
the miseries of this world can ever entirely take away. 

And so, too, if the Christian can rejoice evermore, 
he can pray without ceasing. If his soul can always 
feel contentment and trust in God, however horribly 
the waves of this world may rage and swell, so can it, 
so must it, be always sending forth its aspirations, 
its wishes, its desires, into God’s presence. Christian 
resignation is not opposed to Christian freedom ; man 
may act as he will, and resignation to God’s disposals 
is not the same as fatalism ; it is not mere apathy or 
carelessness, it does not excuse us from strenuous 
efforts on our own part. We trust in God because 


eas 
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we have done our best and utmost, and the issue lies 
beyond our power. 

Thus, then, our ceaseless prayer follows on our 
continual cheerfulness. The Christian lives that he 
may become like God, that he may develop and 
perfect his character by continual effort, that he may 
rid himself day by day of some littleness of soul, of 
some taints of earth, of something that debases and 
keeps him down and clips his soul’s wings in their 
endeavours to fly. How is he to do this unless he 
lives his whole life in God’s sight, unless he brings all 
his actions before God, and offers them to Him, and 
tries to make them accord with God’s laws and pur- 
poses; unless his whole soul is always open before 
God, and his whole life is a continued prayer rising 
up ceaselessly into the Divine presence? How can 


he do this? How will this show itself in ordinary 
~ life? In what way will prayer influence daily life? 


The Christian, the earnest striving Christian will not 
necessarily in his actions differ, to the eye of the 
mere outward observer, from the earnest moralist, who 
is endeavouring to do his duty honourably to his 
fellow-men. Morality does not differ from religion 
in the duties which it imposes on its followers, but 
it differs in the extent to which those duties are 
carried, and it differs in the motive which it assigns 
for them. “Do unto others as ye would they should 
do unto you,” that is a moral precept: “ Be ye there- 
fore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
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is perfect,” that is a religious precept. If we followed 
the first precept only, we should try to do good to 
our neighbour through calculation of the good which 
he would consequently be likely to do to us. If we 
followed the second precept only, we should do good 
to our neighbour because our whole nature was striving 
after God, our whole soul was craving to be like Him, 
and so benevolence had become to us an internal 
necessity, without thought of return, without thought 
of reward. The moral man and the religious man 
would probably act in the same way under many 
circumstances, but their motives would be quite dif- 
ferent. The one would act from a feeling of duty 
towards his fellow-men, the other from a feeling of 
aspiration towards the Divine. I am far from saying 
that it is not often the case that the religious and 
moral motives coincide, still farther am I from saying 
that it is not most desirable that they should do so, 
but yet they are in their nature separable and distinct. 

You may see then how the Christian’s life becomes _ 
a perpetual prayer. Not only must his actions approve 
themselves to his fellow-men, not only must he be able 


to judge of their goodness by the results which he * 


sees, but they must also be done from the motive of 
the love of God, and of the desire to be like Him, and 
actions of one class are more desirable than others in 
so far as they admit more of the free exercise of that 
motive. Hence it comes that he must always strive 
to act as in God’s sight, must always labour to keep 


woe 
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his doings open before God, and to realise God’s pre- 
sence with him in them ; hence, too, he must always 
be pouring out his heart to God, must always be 
trying his motives by the thought of God, must en- 
deavour to keep down self and selfish motives, and to 
escape all the snares of the world by never losing hold 
on the Divine side of life, by never forgetting its as- 
pect in the sight of the Most High. 

- And this continual aspiration of the soul to God is 
prayer in its highest sense. Prayer is but the pouring 
out to God of the thoughts of our hearts; we tend to 
lose sight of its real meaning in its broadest sense, by’ 
the many divisions we have made of it for convenience 
of practice and reference: public prayer, private prayer, 
prayer for ourselves, intercessory prayer for others. 
Prayer of every kind and sort has the same founda- 
tion, it is the cry of the creature sent forth into the pre- 
sence of the Creator, the utterance of its aspirations by 
feeble mortality, the consciousness of its Divine origin, 
of its Divine nature, asserting itself through the hin- 
drances and impediments by which the human soul 
is hampered. This is the origin of prayer, this is its 
largest meaning, from this its separate uses come. 
We have divided it into heads, and set aside hours 
and times for its various uses, till we have gradu- 
ally come to believe that these are its only uses, 
this its only acceptable method; and when we wish 
to be more holy, we think we can only become so 
by taking more hours from our service of men to 
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devote to our service of God. We forget that the 
necessity of devoting certain times and using certain 
forms of prayer arises not from the nature of prayer 
itself, but from our own weakness, carelessness, feeble- { 
ness, forgetfulness. Let us consider the origin of the 
various forms of prayer, and why they are necessary. 

| Unless we set apart each day certain times for”) 
private prayer, we should tend to neglect it altogether, | 
we should be giving a terrible opportunity to the world 
to take advantage of a day of forgetfulness to en- ; 
courage us to forget God altogether. If we said that” 
‘this prayer without ceasing of which the Apostle is 
here speaking were the only kind we needed, that 
our aspirations always accompanied our actions, we 
should indeed be presumptuous, we should indeed be 
forgetting our real character; we should become day 
by day less definite in our efforts, because we should 
be omitting periodical self-judgment, and so through 
want of any regulation we should tend to relapse 
into carelessness or presumptuous fanaticism. Private | 
prayer at definite periods reminds us of our aims, 
enables us to judge of our actions, brings back our 
life into God’s presence from which it has too often 
strayed. pon 

Similarly, too, with public prayer, it is a necessary © 
corrective to private prayer, which, if that were all, 
would tend to spiritual selfishness, would isolate the 
individual believer from the great company of his 
fellow-Christians, would limit his conception of his 
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Christian duties by rendering him liable to think only 
of some and forget others, would, in fact, leave him 
one-sided in his religion, just as solitude makes a man 


| one-sided in his social character. For the same reason, 


too, the use of a public form of prayer is useful in 
order that each Christian assembly throughout the 
land may express the same desires for the common 
good of all, and that the idea of a Christian country 
with common aims for mutual good, and with common 
aspirations towards our heavenly Father, may grow 
up. And not only so, but a form of prayer binds us 
with the ages long gone by, prevents our desires from 
becoming dwarfed to those merely of the age in which 
we live, and makes us feel the unity of our aims with 
those of the generations that have gone before us. 

But all these forms of prayer, these habits of prayer, 
most necessary as they are and indispensable as we 
feel them to be, are still in themselves only means 
towards that great object of our desire, far enough 
distant, almost out of our reach, by which our whole 
lives should be dedicated to God’s service, our whole 
characters brought into accordance with God’s will, our 
whole selves made God-like. Forms of prayer, times 


* of prayer are but steps towards that life of prayer 


which consists in a feeling of unity with Christ, of 
willing obedience to our Father which is in heaven. 
This is the ideal character that Christianity holds out 
to us—to become perfect as our Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. This is the means by which we 
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may attain towards that end—unceasing prayerfulness, 
continual pouring forth of our aspirations into God’s 
presence, continual effort to express in every little 
action all that is God-like in our human nature. — 

Our prayers in public or in private are but broken 
reflections of that continual aspiration, are but inarti- 
culate fragments of the perpetual utterance of our 
heart to God. 

This is the ideal which Christianity sets before us 
of our life on earth and its meaning to us and to our 
Maker—an ideal which we are indeed too far removed 
from ever realising: an ideal far off from all of us. 
And because we feel how far off it is, and because we 
know how weak we are, how far from being able to 
reach such heights of effort, therefore it is that we 
try to save something for God from the racket and 
turmoil of our daily life. It is because we fee! how 
far God is absent from our thoughts in our ordinary 
actions, that we try to dedicate to Him certain times 
and seasons more especially, and treasure most jeal- 
ously our days and hours of prayer, and guard them 
from intrusion or disturbance. And well indeed is it 
that we do so, and woe be to us if we do it not. But 
let us not forget the meaning of what we do, the 
reason why we do it. Though we have to confess 
that we attach great importance to some places and 
times of prayer, let us not forget that we do so partly 
in contrition that our prayers are not continual, that 
our life is not always before God. Though we have 
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to pour forth some of our desires before God, let us 
remember that we do so because all our desires do 
not rise of their own accord into His presence. Our 
solemn and public prayers, our special requests, are 
but fragments of the Christian’s true aim—a life en- 
tirely lived in God’s presence, entirely devoted to His 


service. 


“It is necessary to keep this high, this ideal aspect 


of prayer before us, if we would thoroughly understand 
its character and its use. We may sometimes fear to 
provoke a smile if we venture to express too lofty or 
too exalted views, but be assured there is always 
a retribution awaiting us if we let go the highest view 
we are capable of taking on any subject. If we forget 
this highest aim and object of prayer, this connexion 
of special prayer with general prayer, we are at once 
involved in difficulties which may escape our notice 
from time to time, but are suddenly made manifest 
and set before us when we are least able to face them. 
The difficulties respecting prayer which arise, and 
about which all of us have recently been compelled 
to reflect, have their origin in a partial view of its char- 
acter, which we who cling to its value are too greatly 
responsible for allowing to exist. Let us notice a few 


points which may make the whole matter clearer. 


1. Prayer, being the utterance of our aspirations 
towards God, has a position for itself totally outside 
and entirely independent of any probability of its 
being granted. That is a cold view of religion, in- 
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deed, and of its power of solacing the human heart 
which tells us we should only pray for things that are 
possible. Shall we not.tell God all we desire? Shall 
we not pour forth all the wishes of our hearts to our 
Father which is in heaven? Assuredly if we have 
any desire which we would not, dare not, tell Him 
in all sincerity and faith, then that desire is either 
foolish or wicked and should be plucked from our 
heart. Truly the God to whom we pray is the God 
that made the world and governs it by His laws. 
Those laws we may learn, those laws we must obey, 
knowing that the laws of nature, which science from 
age to age makes known to us, are as much revela- 
tions of the Divine laws of the universe, as are any 
others which we have been more accustomed to call } 
by that name. We do not now pray for miracles” to. 
happen amongst us, we do not pray for the suspension‘ 
of the law of gravitation, because we are, all of us, 
thoroughly convinced that the action of gravitation 

is uniform, and that, for our own good, God has shown 

us that it is His law. But it is our absolute conviction 

of the undeviating uniformity of gravitation that causes 

us to class it amongst natural laws. We recognise, 
without murmuring, that gravitation is a principle 
for the maintenance of the universe which God has_ 
made. We have no wish to change it, and therefore _ 
do not pray that it may be changed. In conse. 
quence of our recognition of this fact, we are some- | 
times told by those who investigate the laws of nature, 
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that it is useless to pray for the sick, because their 
condition depends on natural laws which cannot be 
altered. Are all diseases the same? Does every sick 
man die within a certain time as surely as a stone 
thrown in the air falls down again within a certain 
time? If it were so, we would not pray for the sick, 
we would have no hope for them, and the absence 
of hope would stifle our desire for their recovery, and 
we should no more pray for them than we should 
pray that the sun might set. But so long as their re- 
covery is doubtful, the length of their days uncertain, 
so long is their life an object of eager desires which 
must be poured forth on high. The sight of pain and 
suffering and the sense of bereavement that would 
otherwise overweigh the individual soul are merged in 
the thought of God and His goodness, of the universe 
and its greatness, in resignation and submission not 
to a blind fate, but to a rational law. Surely our 
teachers of science are guilty of a foolish pedantry 
when they wish to hinder us from praying for the sick, 
when they wish to make their gropings and guessings 
after general laws the most certain and unalterable 
things in life. Surely the remedy is in their own hands 
if our prayers annoy them. Let them establish quite 
surely the laws of disease and we shall cease to pray 
against what has become certain. Our prayers proceed 
from our desires, our desires from the uncertainty of 
the event; if the uncertainty were to disappear so 
would the desire ; men who would not hesitate to say 
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in private talk, “I hope my friend may recover,” 
need not hesitate to say, “O Lord, look down from 
Heaven, behold, visit, and relieve this Thy servant”. 
2. Not only are our prayers independent of the 
likelihood of obtaining their request, but also they 
are not in themselves concerned with the immediate 
answer vouchsafed to them. They are not the clamor- 
ous petitions of unfortunate suitors who will be satisfied 
with nothing except what they demand, but they are 
the trustful whispers of believing souls breathing softly 
their desires to an all-loving Father—breathing them 
not as though He knew them not, for “ your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things”. 
He without whose knowledge not a sparrow falls, He 
who has numbered the very hairs of our head, needs 
not that we should inform Him of our wants. We 
utter to Him our wants that we may try them by 
the thought of Him, that we may testify our obedient 
submission to His will, that we may recognise as we 
submit them to Him that our desires may be mis- 
guided, may be foolish, may be, nay, must be, selfish, 
inconsiderate, formed for the present moment without 
thought, without knowledge of the future, formed for 
ourselves alone without regard to others, without 
capacity to grasp in its fulness that universe of which 
God is the Maker and Governor, and whose laws it befits 
us to discover and obey. We cast ourselves with all 
our wants before God, we fling ourselves upon the 
world’s great altar-stair, and if we indeed trust in God 
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our prayer must be answered, for its non-fulfilment will 
prove to us the uselessness of our desire. Who has 
not felt, as he knelt in prayer, and his heart strove to 
frame and his lips to utter some petition, who has not 
felt at times the half-formed words die on his tongue, 
and the desire fade from his heart, for he knew and saw 
when he tried to bring his wishes before God how mean, 
how small, how paltry they were, how unworthy of 
God’s care. He has found that he may fulfil that wish 
at least once, by seeing its littleness and so cutting it 
down at its root. 

3. Objections are often especially made against 
intercessory prayer. I need not remind you of the 
frequency and earnestness with which St. Paul de- 
sires each little congregation to whom he writes to 
pray for him. And who indeed would not wish to 
feel that many of his brethren are praying for God’s 
blessing on his life, are looking at themselves and him 
as bound to the same high calling, as struggling to 


‘raise up their lives to God? Sympathy, in the smallest 


matters, how precious it is. Do you desire sympathy 
in grief and woe, do you find that it makes daily life 
easier in trifles, do you desire it in the mechanical 
drudgery of your business, and will you think it useless 
for the whole great tenor of your life, for that which 
alone is real about you, which will remain for ever 


‘when all else has passed away? And if intercessory 


prayer blesses him who is the object, equally does it 
bless him who offers it. Selfish and mean and blind 
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indeed is he who, believing in God, feels no desire 
to commend his brethren to Him. How much of our 
life consists in our dealings with others, how entirely 
is our character the sum of our relations to those 
around us; how impossible it is to separate what is 
good for ourselves from what is good for those whom 
we know and love. Oh, let us pray for our brethren, 
and so be strengthened to see them with the eyes of 
God who made them. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 


For so the whole round world is everyway 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 


“She ptcing, 


LV. 
THE APPEAL OF JESUS: 


PREACHED ON PALM SUNDAY. 


Jesus entered into Jerusalem, and into the Temple: and when He 
had looked round about all things, and when now the eventide was 
come, He went out unto Bethany with the twelve.—Mark xi. 11. 


BEFORE the humiliation and sufferings of Jesus, came 
the assertion of His human grandeur, came His re- 
cognition by the people as Israel’s King. Not on the 
warlike steed of the conqueror but on the lowly ass, 
He went forth in triumph. The crowd flocked round 
Him, they scarcely knew why; but carried away by 
the majesty of His bearing, they paid Him the 
homage due unto their King, and when, as the pro- 
cession moved on, the first glimpse of the holy city 
burst upon their view, an adoring hymn in celebration 
of the Messiah’s claims burst from the lips of the 
multitude. The tears of Jesus did not check their 
enthusiasm. To Him the sight of Jerusalem brought 
only the thought of a dreary past of wasted oppor- 
tunities, of a still sadder future of rebellion and woe. 
But the exulting crowd swept on, ignorant and un- 
heeding ; in gathering numbers they thronged round 


Jesus as He passed through the streets towards the 
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Temple ; there He dismounted, and entering its 
courts gazed round with sad and earnest look. The 
Lord had come to His Temple; the King of Israel 
took possession of His own. 

This assertion of Jesus’ royalty was claimed by no 
wondrous work, nor was it enforced by words of terror 
on the awe-struck minds of men. Not after a mighty 
miracle, not after a thrilling discourse, not with the 
accompaniment of pageantry was this kingly proces- 
sion begun. Simply, in His ordinary apparel, leaving 
the cottage where He had spent the night, Jesus 
mounted the lowly ass and went forth on His course. 
His kingship lay in the involuntary recognition which 
He received from the consciences of men. Dimly, for 
a brief space, the crowd round Him awoke to a con- 
sciousness of His spiritual greatness, saw the things 
of God as they really were. In a confused manner 
they hailed Jesus as their King, in spite of, nay, because 
of, the lowliness of His mien, in which they saw for a 
moment the truest majesty. Raised for the time above 
themselves, wrapt upward to a purer region of thought 
and feeling than their ordinary life allowed, they caught 
a passing glimpse of the grandeur of the humility of 
Jesus. They felt that there was something in the 
world nobler and loftier than they yet knew, that the 
Spirit was mightier than the letter, that the truth was 
vaster than their traditions. 

Yet when such was the condition of men’s feelings, 
Jesus made no use of it. He did not improve the 
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occasion. He did not utter an impassioned discourse 
to kindle or deepen the impressions in the minds of 
the excited throng. Then, as indeed always through- 
out His life, He did none of those things which the 
conventionally good man, even among ourselves, 
would either do, or be expected to do. He went into 
the ‘Temple courts and looked round about all things, 
but did-not~even-then-think.that-the-time-was~fitting 
forfurther..assertion of His-ownership....He did not 
then proceed to cleanse the pollutions which grieved 
His soul. He looked round about on all the abomina- 
tions, all the defilements, all the substitutions of the 
letter for the spirit, of ceremonies for righteousness 
which He saw around, but He did not then raise His 
voice or His arm in protest. The cleansing of the~ 
Temple was too significant an act to be done amid 
the accompaniment of popular enthusiasm ; the plead- 
ing voice. of. Jesus-was-not-to~be aided by the clamour 
of the-mob, nor was~His.arm to owe its power to any- 
thing but the consciousness of their own baseness which 
the sight of Jesus carried into the hearts of those who 
turned His Father’s house of prayer into a den of 
thieves. All that Jesus did after-His-triumphal entry 
into.the Temple was to cast a sad and searching 
glance on all that was unfit to meet the Master’s eye. 
It was a glance full of penetrating insight, piercing 
more keenly.than a two-edged sword; to One who had 
eyes to see the things. that.belonged to His peace; 
but it fell unheeded alike by the triumphant..crowd 
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and by the traffickers in the Temple. It was only 
understood after its meaning had been enforced by 
power. } 

This disregard of momentary enthusiasm, this sad 
look of Jesus round the Temple, show us the nature 
of the last appeal which He made to the people before 
His Passion. He strove once more to recall them to 
a sense of spiritual things, to awaken their dulled 
minds to a consciousness of their need of inward 
righteousness. To one who could have understood, 
that look round the Temple would have awakened an 
overwhelming feeling of the difference between the 
professions of the people and their practice. “Ye 
hail Me,” it would have said, “ Ye hail Me as your 
Lord and King; ye bring Me in triumph to My 
Father’s house, and thus it is when I am come: is this 
a house meet for a King like Me?” One who had 
followed the glance of Jesus and hearkened to the 
hubbub of the money changers, and saw the bustling 
tumult of the business of a purely ceremonial worship 
would have understood the rebuke which that glance 
implied. When the scene that the Temple presented 
expressed the highest aspirations of Israel, how could 
the King, who came to them in lowliness and meekness, 
find there a place to reign? The glance of Jesus 
round the Temple when, a few days before His Pas- 
sion, the people were hailing Him as their personal 
deliverer, was a silent appeal from the enthusiasm 
that was on their lips to the deadness that was within 
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their hearts. The highest religious consciousness of 
Israel was far too low to make it possible for their 
deliverer to be really accepted by them. 

To-day, my friends, we turn our faces towards the 
the Cross of Christ ; we prepare to set ourselves in the 
coming week to follow His steps during His last days 
on earth. We must doso with an endeavour to grave 
more deeply on our hearts the sense of our own sinful- 
ness and frailty, to awaken within ourselves a new 
feeling of the length and breadth and depth and 
height of the love of Christ, which passes knowledge. 
How are we best to do so? In what spirit can our 
devotions of this week be made most profitable to us ? 
Before we enter upon them let us try to own to our- 
selves what manner of spirit we are of. Let us feel 
that on us, too, as on the Jews of old, is fixed the sad, 
earnest, penetrating gaze of Jesus. He asks not for 
our professions, He calls not for our unreasoning 
enthusiasm. He values not unthinking paroxysms of 
devotion. He desires not the shouts raised to His 
honour, but the heart sincerely devoted to His service. 
He would have us know Him better, and love Him 
more, and find His yoke more easy for our necks, His 
burden lighter on our shoulders. He would have us 
retire into our inmost selves, and flee from the contagion 
of conventional profession that makes our lips prone 
to utter more than our hearts feel. He would have us 
come aside from the din and turmoil of the world, 
from the trivialities of our daily life, from the struggles 
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of sect and party, that in a quiet place we may reason 
with Him alone. He calls upon us to fix our eyes on 
the mystery of suffering, on the blessedness of self- 
sacrifice. He bids us see the real source of spiritual 
power when we consider how He was lifted up on the 
Cross that He might draw all men unto Him. 

To all men comes each year with a new force the 
solemn lesson of Passion-tide. To all goes forth the 
call, “ Be still, and know that Iam God”. We are all 
bidden to deepen our belief in Him who died for our 
salvation, and in quietness, with self-humiliation and 
deep seriousness of heart to feel anew the overpower- 
ing sense of God’s love to us, and of our sinfulness which 
condemned the Lord of life to die. But if we would 
grow aright in spiritual growth, the lesson that we 
learn should be each year a deeper one, one that 
we feel is harder to comprehend, more difficult to 
stamp upon our inner life. Christ bids us never rest 
content with our understanding of His life and teach- 
ing. When He entered His city as its King, He did 
not address His willing subjects: He passed on into 
the Temple and looked round about on all things. 
So it is now. He does not strive, nor cry, nor lift up 
His voice in the streets. Behold, He stands at the door 
and knocks. 

When we lay aside our conventional beliefs and 
simply consider Christ’s life and teaching as it was, 
we cannot but be amazed at the apparent lowliness 
and simplicity of its immediate object, The Son of 
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God came on earth and lived and died in one small 
province of the great Empire of Rome. He went not 
to the great places of the earth; He did not speak 
to kings and princes; He took no steps to make His 
mission as widely known as He could. He only 
walked with simple folk among the hills of Galilee, 
and taught the publicans and sinners when they came 
unto Him. Yet the kingdom of heaven was to be 
the little leaven leavening the whole lump. The 
growth of knowledge in the things of God was to be 
slow and progressive, the spread of the Gospel was to 
be gradual. Jesus did not live on earth a missionary 
life ; He did not strive to spread His influence and 
His teaching on every side. He did not aim at 
attaching to Himself all the followers that He could. 
Nay, He hid Himself from men’s enthusiasm, and 
repressed all attachment that was purely personal. 
In His teaching it was not the more obvious forms 
of sin that He chiefly denounced, not those offences 
against which society is always ready to defend itself; 
but He spake against hardness of heart, and spiritual 
pride, and religious formalism. The publicans and 
sinners came unto Him, but the Scribes and Pharisees 
held aloof. Those who were dissatisfied with the 
barren religion of respectability could recognise the 
spiritual reality of the teaching of Jesus, and found in 
Him rest for their souls. The Scribes and Pharisees, 
who tried each utterance of His by the standard of 
their own narrow formule, were blind to the meaning 
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of His words. For this cause Jesus denounced them, 
that they should no longer blindly lead the blind, 
that they should not offer men stones for bread and 
teach their followers to say, “Peace, Peace,” when 
there was no peace. 

The teaching of Jesus aimed at raising higher the 
religious consciousness of the best men of the time. 
Starting from the highest religious conceptions that 
existed in the world, from the highest knowledge of 
God and of God’s ways that men were yet capable of 
grasping, He opened up an infinite region of spiritual 
perception, gave a boundless scope to the aspirations 
of the soul. “God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” “Be 
ye perfect even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.” The sphere of the believer was to be con- 
stantly extended, each new effort was to call forth 
greater strength, each truth grasped was to be the 
means of leading to the quest of more truth, the husks 
of the letter were to be constantly dropping away before 
the fuller growth of the Spirit. 

This was the meaning of Christ’s look round the 
Temple; it was a look of sadness, that the old 
bottles could not receive the new wine, that the 
conventional religion of Israel had in it so little 
to which the teaching of the Gospel could attach 
itself. Let us feel to-day that on us too the same 
glance falls. Before we prepare to follow again the 
steps of our Redeemer’s Passion, let us feel that His 
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piercing gaze is fixed upon the temples of our hearts, 
upon our holy places as well as upon the faults we are 
ready to admit, the sins we are willing to bewail. 
The thoughts, the services of Holy Week appeal not 
to the careless and indifferent but to those especi- 
ally who are striving to quicken their inner spiritual 
life. Let us see that we use them for this purpose, that 
we are ready to retire into ourselves, to disentangle our 
real self from the affectations, the conventions, the un- 
realities that tend to cluster round even our best and 
noblest endeavours. It is not enough that we keep 
before us always the same aim ; we should feel that 
our aim rises with our practice, that, as we escape from 
the trammels of the lower self, a constantly expanding 
vision of future effort opens before our view. 

The Christian life presents itself to each one in the 
twofold aspect of a mission and a probation. We may 
labour for the good of others, we may strive to discipline 
our own character; the two views are in no sense an- 
tagonistic, the further any one advances in the path of 
godliness, the more does he find that both these en- 
deavours coincide. But each one tends to begin his 
Christian career with one or other of these views set pro- 
minently before him. The look of Jesus round about 
the Temple may serve to remind us, that it is well 
sometimes to survey carefully even the recesses of our 
spiritual life, and anxiously inquire whether in them 
there be ought that is contrary to the mind of Christ. 
He who approaches life in a missionary spirit, who 
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resolves to find his soul in labouring for the good of 
others, should in the ensuing week bethink himself 
of the searching look of Jesus that will one day try 
every man’s work, whether it be of gold or silver or 
precious stones, or of wood or hay or stubble. Has 
his philanthropy tended to degenerate into an occu- 
pation in life? Has self reasserted its supremacy 
over the life that professed to be founded on self- 
sacrifice? Hasnoambition mingled with his labours? 
Has his indignation always been reserved for wrong- 
doing, or has not a sense of personal defeat made him 
keen to renew a fray on trivial grounds? Has not 
the thirst for triumph swayed his judgment? Has 
he never fought his own battle and called it the 
battle of the Lord? Has he held firm only to the 
simple truth as he knew it and felt it in his heart, or 
has he been willing to cast it into such shapes’ and 
forms as provided him with the most convenient 
weapons for attack or defence? Has he held by the 
example of his Master who did not strive nor cry, but 
whose simple words were sharper than a two-edged 
sword? These and such like are the questions we 
have need to ask ourselves when we read, that Jesus 
went into the Temple and looked round about it. 
Again, there are similar questions which may be 
asked in the case of those of us who have looked upon 
life as given us, in order that we may discipline our 
own character into that holiness without which no 
man may see the Lord. Has not. self-discipline 
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been a cloak for indolence? Have duties towards 
others never been pushed out of sight by assumed 
duties towards ourselves? Have the fastings twice in 
the week, the tithing of mint and annice and cummin 
never overlaid the weightier matters of thelaw? Has 
the growth of a large sympathy with man as man 
kept pace with the increase of self-analysis? Has the 
perception of human weaknesses and human foibles 
never prevented us from looking upon those around us 
as brethren for whom Christ died? Has the conflict 
against self never provoked us to harshness against 
others, because they were not making the same efforts 
that we are so proud of making ourselves? Have 
we never said in our hearts with the Pharisees of old: 
“ This people which knoweth not the law is accursed ” ? 
Have we never avenged ourselves in little matters 
upon others for the self-denials which we were im- 
posing upon ourselves? Jesus went into the Temple 
and looked round about it. We must not shrink from 
feeling that His glance falls upon our noblest aspira- 
tions, our most favourite means of self-development, 
the means that we have carefully chosen as best suited 
to fit us to do His will. 

All of us, my friends, be we what we may, would do 
well to humble ourselves before God in the week that 
is before us, and, retiring from the associations of our 
daily life, strive to obtain a deeper and a firmer grasp 
of the-truth as it is in Jesus. Let us strip ourselves as 
far as we can, even of the prepossessions of our ordinary 
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forms of religious thought, and feel that the temples 
of our hearts are truly laid bare before the glance 
of Jesus. There is needed on our part the genuine 
sincerity of the Psalmist when he exclaimed, “ Judge 
me, O Lord, according to my integrity ; examine me 
and prove me, try out my reins and my heart, for Thy 
loving kindness is ever before mine eyes, and I will 
walk in Thy truth”. We must feel that God does 
indeed judge us according to our integrity, our straight- 
forwardness, our singleness of heart, our simplicity of 
aim and purpose. Only if we have this, can we stand 
before the searching glance of Jesus when it falls upon 
us. Our doings are worthless, yea even our best and 
noblest, if we look only at the end attained, the actual 
thing done; they become of value only so far as they 
show singleness of purpose following after the know- 
ledge and love of God. The spirit that animates the 
doer gives value to the deed that is done; the cup of 
cold water given simply for the love of Christ is worth 
more than a display of incessant zeal which is alloyed 
by less worthy motives. Let us keep before our eyes 
the loving-kindness of God, and make the sense of all 
that He has done for us increase, instead of diminish, 
our feeling of His love towards all men. 

Christ came to do away with the barriers between 
man and man. He taught His followers to look upon 
themselves as joined in a common bond of mutual love 
with all their fellows. Let us see that our religious 
aspirations broaden our sympathies, not only towards 
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those who agree with us, or who submit themselves to 
us for patronage or guidance, but also towards those 
who are our equals but whose circumstances or train- 
ing have led them to other conclusions than our own. 
God is the judge of them and us. “Thy loving kind- 
ness is ever before mine eyes.” “ Teach me to restrain 
my heart from bitterness against any whom Thou art 
content to love.” “I will walk in Thy truth.” “Yea, 
teach me, O Lord, the way of Thy statutes, and I will 
keep it to the end.” The secret of the Lord is with 
the humble and teachable who listen to the still, small 
voice of God. Not in any infallible system, not in 
any form that once apprehended will remain for ever 
unchanged, comes the truth of God to any Christian 
soul. Truths that once were on the lips have to be 
graven on the heart ; sometimes suddenly by the hard 
blows of affliction and distress. But the humble soul 
learns by the constant revelation which God makes of 
Himself to those who call upon Him with a teachable 
spirit,—a revelation made in the small things of the 
particular hearth and home, in the ordinary matters 
of daily life. As the eye of the artist sees beauty in 
common things, so do the pure and lowly learn to 
hear God’s voice in everything which befalls them. 
Has our religion strayed from the integrity of simple 
faith? Has our love towards the brethren in any way 
waxed cold? Are we striving to shine with a clear 
and steady flame, though it be only a small one, as 
lights in that little world wherein each of us moves? 
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Remember that it is by the spirit, not by the letter, 
that Christianity will win its victories, and that the 
kingdoms of this world will become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of His Christ. Jesus by His example 
taught His followers that they were not to strive nor 
cry nor lift up their voice in the streets. His life and 
teaching was to owe its power to its simplicity and 
purity. He left His followers in every age to carry 
on His work, and their success must depend on their 
being guided by their Master’s Spirit. 

“ Jesus entered into the Temple and looked round 
about upon all things.” May we have the courage 
during the coming week of quietness and sober medita- 
tion to lay bare before His searching eye the inmost 
recesses, the most sacred places of our hearts. May 
we feel within us the yearning for a more spiritual life, 
a more spiritual faith than has yet been ours. May 
we gain a clearer discernment between the substance 
and the shadow, that so we may indeed keep the Feast 
of Easter not with the old leaven, but with the un- 
leavened bread of greater sincerity and truth; that 
when on Easter Day we hear the call, “ Lift up your 
hearts,” we make answer with deeper fervour, with 
deeper meaning than before, “We lift them up unto 


the Lord”. 


V. 
JESUS OUR JUDGE. 


PREACHED ON ADVENT SUNDAY. 


Now is our salvation nearer than when we believed.—Rom. xiii. 11. 


IN these words St. Paul recognises in himself a 
spiritual progress, and calls upon his fellow-Christians 
to examine their own consciences, and see if they 
do not feel the same. But the progress which he 
speaks of is not mainly the result of a process which 
he himself has worked out from within—it might be 
partly due to that, and doubtless it was so—but he 
looks upon his progress, in the first place, as being 
chiefly the result of a movement from without. He 
does not say, “ Now I feel more certain of salvation,” 
or, “ Now I have gained for myself a clearer conception 
of what salvation means”; but he says, “ Now is sal- 
vation nearer”. The conception which he expresses 
is something of this kind. When he first believed on 
Jesus, there came to him a sudden illumination ; he 
understood the meaning of life as he had never 
understood it before; he recognised the goal of life’s 
pilgrimage and set his face steadily towardsit. He had 
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energies had no definite and continuous purpose ; they 
were applied to things of small importance, they were 
on a low level. At the call of Jesus he saw new 
meaning in life, and his whole being rose into con- 
sistency. This was his first Christian experience, and 
in the strength of it he lived, and laboured, and found 
new happiness. Then there came a time when he 
raised his head still higher and looked forward. Be- 
hold the goal was nearer, he knew not how or why. 
It was enough for him that it was so. The fact alone 
was important; it gave him new courage and new 
hope. It filled him with a thrill of joy, which rings 
through those penetrating and inspiring utterances 
which are embodied in to-day’s Collect, and are the 
dominant notes in the message of Advent. 

St. Paul’s joy arose from that eternal source of all 
joy, the consciousness of progress. And his progress 
was briefly this: Jesus who had appeared to him on the 
road to Damascus as the reprover of wasted activity, 
and the summoner to a new career of fruitful service 
—the same Jesus now appeared to him as the great 
Judge of all men, the supreme disposer of the world. 
The meaning of life’s probation had been to lead on to 
this new point of view, and make it replace the first. 
He did not perceive how the change was wrought 
within him. His words seem to indicate a sudden 
flash of self-consciousness and consequent exultation. 
He is speaking of homely virtues, of plain duties, of 
their highest principle, of love fulfilling the law. Then 
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he exclaims: “It all comes to this: Christ is nearer 
to us than when we believed. Our life, our duties, are 
best explained by feeling that our soul is being borne 
more towards Him; Christ, who inspired our soul’s 
life, is waiting to receive it.” 

Now this is the message of Advent ; the progress 
of the soul is from Jesus as our Saviour to Jesus as 
our Judge. We are willing to admit this as a state- 
ment. Do we see that it is a necessary process which 
runs through everything in life and involves no contra- 
diction? Saviour and Judge are not opposed, they 
are the same thing. Life means growth ; and growth 
must be into something larger; and Judge is only 
Saviour on a larger scale. 

This is not a mere abstract principle of theology. 
It is true of all relationships in life. It is true of all 
human influence which makes for good. We are all 
largely influenced by others, and if we were to give 
an account of that influence, it would be something 
like this. First we felt the attraction of some one who 
became a friend because he seemed to call out new 
powers within us ; our ideas easily took shape when 
we talked with him ; there was no need of reserve, for _ 
we felt that he would not misunderstand us. This 
gave a sense of satisfaction, which in some degree was 
selfish ; it began in self, in the sense of help and 
sustainment which we readily accepted. But as time 
went on, we were led to recognise that this support 
which we received, this influence which we felt, de- 
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pended on a character; and gradually behind the 
smile, behind the look which we knew so well, we saw 
the character of the man. Presently we were further 
shown that the character was founded on principles ; 
and then behind the individual who had first seemed 
to have entered almost by accident into our life, stood 
abstract principles of truth. 

Is not this what we learn from the memories of those 
who have passed away? Is not this their eternal 
value? The more we think of them, the dearer they 
are to us, the more distinctly do we recognise a unity 
of purpose in their life, and see with greater clearness 
the principles upon which that life was built. As we 
do so, we cannot but feel a sense of awe and dignity. 
That person did not belong to us alone; not to us 
only did his character speak ; we dare not think of 
him as ours only, but as a force which worked in the 
world, and for the world, and expressed principles and 
truths which had a power of their own. 

We know that all life comes from God, and we see 
in lives which we love the traces of the life of the 
Lord Jesus. But in our own life we can still further 
see the power of the life of Jesus working, in the 
manner which I have described. So St. Paul felt it. 
So St. John expressed the sense of its power. He 
who was called the disciple whom Jesus loved, he 
who leant upon Jesus’ bosom, he it was who, when he 
saw Him in a vision in His glory, fell at His feet as 
one dead, Jesus had been his Teacher, his Friend, his 
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Saviour, his Guide in life ; but the farther he advanced, 
the longer he lived, the more he felt the littleness of 
his individual life and the awfulness of God. St. 
John is a supreme instance of a process which is 
common in some degree to every Christian experience. 
We begin from ourselves in all things. This is in- 
evitable. Self is the necessary starting-point of every 
endeavour. The soul accepts Christ first of all as 
supplying its wants, as the source of its sustainment. 
Through the power which Christ supplies, it grows 
into a perception of universal principles. We begin 
with our individual life, our individual needs, we grow 
into a sense of acommon life which is part of a Divine 
order. Our personal needs are supplied, not so much 
because they are satisfied, as because we are raised 
above them. God teaches us by the experience of 
all that befalls us; and the whole tendency of that 
experience is to lead us into an ever-widening world. 
Our own troubles and difficulties are not so much 
removed or answered, as they are reduced to their 
due proportions. Life’s meaning grows larger, God’s 
purposes become clearer. New hopes are set before 
us, new truths to apprehend. In the sense of an on- 
ward movement we find new strength. We learn the 
deep significance of the words of Jesus, “I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life”. We understand the 
order of His revelation. At first, while youthful 
resoluteness is strong within us, we need a way to 
pursue amid the manifold suggestiveness of opening 
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life. As we walk in that way which we followed at 
first for our individual guidance, reflection is awakened, 
and we feel the need of an explanation of the contradic- 
tions which meet us on every side. In answer to our 
inquiries, the Way becomes the Truth. Jesus is no 
longer merely the Saviour of our soul, the Guide 
whom we follow, who leads us in the paths of 
righteousness. He is the Truth, the Word of God, 
the manifestation of God’s eternal purpose in the 
world, in Whom all knowledge is summed up. Then, 
as we understand the worid’s purpose, we feel that all 
things throb with Life, the Life which He revealed, 
the Life which He bestows, the Life which is Himself. 
Of this universal Life our own life forms a part, and 
must have its value according as it corresponds to 
the whole. And judgment is the manifestation of 
ourselves as part of a whole. Listen to the words of 
Jesus: “If any man hear My words and believe them 
not, I judge him not, the word which I have spoken, 
the same shall judge him in the last day”. Then all 
else will have disappeared : all that comes from man’s 
frailty, and folly, and perverseness: that will have 
passed away, and we shall see for ourselves what 
remains in us that is true and eternal. Again | say, 
the change from Jesus as our Saviour to Jesus as 
our Judge, is no violent change, but a gradual process 
of transition. ‘“ Now is our salvation nearer than when 
we believed.” 

In this reflection there is a mingled sense of joy 
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and awe which Advent especially calls upon us to 
develop. It is easy to feel joyous, it is easy to feel 
overwhelmed with awe; but it is more difficult to 
hold the two together, and see that they are insepar- 
able. There is a tendency in religious thought at the 
present day, to dwell upon the love of God to the 
exclusion of the fear of God; to dwell upon God’s 
love for us, without considering duly the needful return 
of our love to God. Yet in the old times the Psalmist 
saw that the two were inseparable. “There is mercy 
with Thee, therefore shalt Thou be feared.” The fear 
of God does not depend upon a sense of His power, 
the awfulness of judgment does not spring from a 
sense of the strictness of His justice. It comes from 
the knowledge that we are the objects of His un- 
deserved and ill-requited love. Love alone touches 
the springs of motive. The feeling that we are loved, 
that hopes are set upon us, is the secret of responsi- 
bility. “Shall I fail when so much has been done for - 
me, when so much has been entrusted to me? Alas, 
when I look upon my failures, how shall I not dread 
to render my account?” Surely this is the spirit 
which animates all faithful service. Surely we cannot 
wish to substitute for it the spirit which says, “I did 
my best: make of it what you will ”. 

But indeed we obscure God’s judgment by apply- 
ing to it any material conceptions. It is the end of 
a process, the goal towards which life naturally tends. 
“ Heaven,” said an old English divine, “is first a 
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temper, and then a place.” This is acomment on the 
words of the Lord, “ The kingdom of heaven is within 
you”. Life’s discipline is appointed to teach us this. 
At first the energy of youth longs to attain to definite 
ends, to work certain results. Life shows a man his 
limitations, and everything he succeeds in doing is 
done by an increase of humility. Success cannot be 
appraised ; and the man without faith constantly fails 
because he works for his own purposes, and must 
either accomplish what he has determined, or he has 
done nothing. But the end of the Christian life is 
not success in this or that object of endeavour, it is 
the influence of a life which seeks its strength from 
God, and sheds around it the light of the Spirit by 
which itself is sustained. Things may go well or ill; 
particular plans may succeed or fail; but the life 
which feels itself growing closer to the Divine life 
need have no misgivings. Its progress is from Christ 
its Saviour to Christ its Judge, and it can only take 
to Him what it has received from Him. In the 
thought of Christ our Judge, we find the assurance 
of our victory through Him over the world. How 
pathetic are the records of great minds who wished 
for that peace which this world could not give them, 
but which they saw through many trials to be their lot. 
Who can listen unmoved to Dante’s prospect of free- 
dom from political troubles when he has passed “ from 
Florence to a people just and sane”? Who is not 
strengthened by the dying words of Richard Hooker, 
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after a life spent in religious controversy which he 
did not seek: “There will be order there”? The 
experience of life is to the faithful soul a revelation 
of eternal principles, which can be seen at work in 
the world, but are there perpetually thwarted, twisted, 
entangled by man’s perversity and sin. But they are 
there ; and they become clearer to the eye of faith 
as years pass by, till they become the one great 
certainty, the supreme reality. 

Christ leads us onward, the Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end, the first and the last. Without 
Him we look from a helpless beginning to a decrepit 
end. With Him life is a growth, a progress, bringing 
new revelations, opening up wider prospects, till we 
know that the little rill of our individual life, now 
lost ina quagmire, now dashed over a waterfall, now 
wandering lazily in an unsightly plain, is, neverthe- 
less, making its way amidst all impurities, in spite of 
all obstacles, to the clearing and purifying ocean which 
sets towards the throne of God. 


VI. 
THE SENSE OF FREEDOM. 


PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 
5TH DECEMBER, 1875. 


Brethren, ye have been called unto liberty; only use not liberty 

for an occasion to the flesh, but by love serve one another.— 
Gal. v. 13. 
IT is a question more easily asked than answered— 
“What does religion do for the individual?” It is 
easy to say what it ought to do, but if we are 
requested to point out from the results of our ob- 
servation of others, the special characteristics which 
are due to religion, we may be puzzled to answer 
definitely, and may prefer to take refuge in gener- 
alities. 

Religion is approached by men from so many 
different sides, and is absorbed into their life to such 
different degrees, that it is hard to lay hold upon its 
common elements. Its profession is so far fashion- 
able, that very few venture to repudiate it in some 
shape or other. Yet it raises so many unpleasant 
questions, that in common talk it is put to one side 
in favour of its more accommodating sister, theology. 
A man’s religion is supposed to be shown by his 
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readiness to express his intellectual conviction of 
the truth of certain formule. He is praised or 
blamed for being “a good Churchman” or the 
reverse. His theological overpowers his religious 
character. 

It is natural that this should be the case. Here, 
as in all other matters, the letter drives out the spirit, 
because it is easier to appreciate and to understand. 
Differences of circumstance and of experience are felt 
to obscure the understanding of individual character. 
But there is no difficulty in judging a man’s words, in 
comparing his utterances with some recognised stan- 
dard, and in classing him accordingly, as orthodox 
or the reverse. The letter is so easily seen, the spirit 
is so difficult to find, that we cannot wonder when, 
from motives of convenience, if from nothing else, 
the triumph of the letter remains supreme. 

We are inquiring, observe, not what duties religion 
imposes on men, or what actions it makes them 
more likely to perform, but what large element of 
character it brings with it. We see many men,— 
almost the majority of religious people—who pay a 
respectful tribute to the religion which they pro- 
fess, by reserving for its practice certain times and 
seasons, certain observances and rites. They eagerly 
profess themselves religious people, and are anxious 
to be reckoned as such. They will readily do any- 
thing which they are informed on good authority is 
desirable. They are really desirous to do their duty 
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when they can discover it, and are distressed when 
they think they have failed in it. The calm observer 
would look upon such people with respect, but would 
not find any definite contribution which religion had 
made to their character. It has acted as a useful 
regulator of their conduct, and a sound foundation for 
their conventional morality. About its usefulness to 
them there can be no doubt; but though it has regu- 
lated their conduct, it does not seem to have contributed 
any positive element to the formation of their character. 
It is not a part of themselves, but rather is something 
outside themselves, to which they appeal in an emer- 
gency, as the traditional sanction of the laws which 
govern their lives. 

There is another class of religious people who find 
in religion an occupation, a line in life. They find 
a pleasing intellectual exercise in the discussion of 
small points connected with ecclesiastical or dogmatic 
systems. They find an occupation for their energies 
in struggling to advance the system which they hold, 
labouring for their party in religion in the same way 
as they would for their party in politics, no doubt 
convinced in both cases of the soundness and rightness 
of the opinions of their party as a whole, but forgetting 
the principles themselves in the excitement of the 
conflict. They take religion into their life by making 
it an occupation, a trade or a profession, something 
that is carried on by vigour and bustle and energy. 
Here again, it is hard to say what influence religion 
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has had upon the character. It has supplied a con- 
genial field for the exercise of energy already existing ; 
in some cases perhaps, it has stirred up an energy 
which might otherwise have lain dormant. 

But here also religion lies outside the man. He is 
concerned with its mechanism not with its Spirit,— 
at least what he shows to others is his care for the 
mechanism, not his manifestation of the Spirit. 

I am speaking, observe, only of the influence of 
religion as shown in characteristics that can be recog- 
nised by society at large. I am not speaking of its 
influence as repressing evil within the individual breast. 
Each man knows his own struggles against self, and 
each man can gauge how much religion helps him to 
carry on his warfare. In this silent way the presence 
of religion, in however small a degree, as an element in 
the individual’s life, is a powerful element to improve 
society, to keep down the evil of man’s nature, to 
discipline men into common obedience. 

But this negative influence is hard to test, and there 
are some who assert that the gradual development 
of the conscience of mankind would have proceeded 
as well without the aid of existing religious systems. 
There still remains the question,—what are the marks 
of religion upon the individual character, by which it 
can be clearly recognised ? 

Here, as always, the inquirer must look deeper than 
the surface. The two forms of religion which at first 
attract his attention, are the religion of conventional 
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respectability, and the religion of ecclesiastical fussi- 
ness which we have been describing. But apart from 
these, often also side by side with these, the spirit of 
religion may be seen. It may be seen best in the 
quiet life of the God-fearing man who works in the 
world even as other men do, but in a different and 
higher spirit. He lives in a quiet way, according to 
the pattern of his great Master, Christ, “ Who did not 
strive nor cry, neither was His voice heard in the 
streets,” Who only lived a lowly life of love and gentle- 
ness, wandering over the hills of Galilee and teaching 
the publicans and the sinners when they came unto 
Him ; yet the world grew greater for His presence, and 
its meaning to man was changed for ever. 

So, now too, the most eminent fruits of religion are to 
be seen in quiet lowly lives that meet us in unexpected 
places, and draw from us reverence wherever we see 
them. Their leading features are a freedom from low 
and selfish motives; an air of nobility in what they 
say, however humble their position may be; perfect 
sincerity which has no concealment, because it has 
nothing to conceal; boldness and calmness of judg- 
ment; charity which is uninfluenced by passion; a 
wideness and breadth of mind in their motives, which is 
at first hard to account for. Around them is spread 
a purer atmosphere, and we feel its bracing influence 
while we are in their presence. As we hear them 
talk, we feel with shame and confusion the paltriness 
of many of our own motives, the ignoble nature of 
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many of our aims. We feel that while much of our 
own life is built on the shallow maxims of experience 
or worldly wisdom, they have a firm foundation on 
eternal principles. We are humbled by the feeling of 
our own littleness, yet attracted by the beauty-of the 
result they have produced, and we are stimulated to 
attempt to attain it. 

What is the secret of the charm of such a character 
upon us? What is the great element of strength 
which religion has given it? It is freedom—free- 
dom from the trammels of the lower self, of debasing 
passions or equally debasing ambitions—freedom 
from the conventions of the world around, from the 
spell of the empty babble that floats round each of 
us—freedom from the power of unrealities—freedom 
in the true sense in which man becomes master 
of himself. Religion gives at once to him who 
really accepts it the power of self-realisation, the 
sense of individual responsibility, the consciousness of 
the momentous importance of life, the feeling of the 
simplicity of life’s real problem beneath the mani- 
fold complexity of its outward appearance. The 
establishment of a direct and constant relationship 
between his own soul and God is the object of the 
endeavour of the religious mind. In the realisation 
of that relationship, the highest freedom of the in- 
dividual consists. Only when man “has obtained a 
foothold outside this world” is he really free. Only 
then, can he feel himself above his surroundings. 
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Only then, can he go boldly on his course, without 
the need of a timorous glance around him at every 
step to see if others are walking in the same way. 
Only then, has he succeeded in gaining an anchorage 
amid the ceaseless flow of things done and things 
said on every side. Only then, can he lay for himself 
the foundations of a character, round which soon 
clusters much that would otherwise float helplessly at 
the mercy of the tide. 

Religion’s great gift to the individual is this sense 
of freedom, which is the first requisite for the forma- 
tion of a character, the atmosphere in which the 
individual’s strength is developed. This is true of all 
religions in some degree. But of none is it so true 
as of the religion of Christ, for it brings man, the 
individual man, into the closest and most intimate 
connexion with God. Its power and meaning in 
this way was at once felt. “Stand fast,” says St. 
Paul, “in the liberty wherewith Christ has made you 
free.” ‘“ Brethren, ye have been called unto liberty.” 

Well did St. Paul know and feel the value of this 
liberty, founded upon an entire absorption of religion 
into his heart and life. Slowly had he been led up 
to it and realised it. He had passed through the 
lower phases of religious life into the higher. From 
his youth up, he had been trained in the religion of 
respectability. He was a Hebrew of Hebrews, and 
according to the straitest sect of his religion had lived 
a Pharisee. His studies at the feet of Gamaliel had 
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strengthened him in all the lore by which the tradi- 
tional belief was to be maintained and supported. 
He had pressed on to do his duty to the utmost. 
He had set himself to preserve intact the system in 
which he had been brought up. He interested him- 
self in maintaining the faith which he believed had 
been once for all delivered to the fathers, and which 
had been by their wisdom thought out and developed 
through the varying experience and teaching of the 
ages. From the religion of respectability, he passed 
to the religion of fanaticism. “Touching the righteous- 
ness which is in the law blameless: concerning zeal 
persecuting the Church.” 

But he was not to stay here. He was to advance 
to the religion of freedom. Not in careful conformity 
to an outward law, nor in diligent exertions in behalf 
of an ecclesiastical system, but in the inward sense of 
God’s presence with him, was his life to be spent. 
Freed thereby from outward things, delivered from 
the bonds of the flesh, from the maxims of worldly 
wisdom, from the hard husks of traditional observance, 
he saw the meaning of life, and no longer trembled 
before its perplexities or difficulties. He discerned 
between the realities of life and its phantoms. He 
saw the real objects of pursuit, and felt himself 
strengthened to pursue them. He saw the useless- 
ness, the emptiness of much that he had pursued 
before. “What things were gain to me those I counted 
loss for Christ, yea doubtless, and I count all things 
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but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord.” 

Yet there was in him no undue elation, no lawless- 
ness at this realisation of his own freedom. He felt 
that he was free, that the old things had passed away, 
and everything had become new ; but how great was 
the need to use his freedom aright, that he might build 
up on this open ground another and a nobler self. He 
saw the poverty, the weakness, the meanness of his old 
self which had been cramped by conventions, and dis- 
turbed by fanaticism. There was need of diligence, 
of care, of tenderness, of thoughtfulness in the work 
that lay before him. “Not as though I had already 
attained, either were already perfect; but I follow 
after, if so be that I may lay hold of that to give 
me which, Christ Jesus laid hold of me. Brethren, I 
count not myself to have laid hold of it; but this 
one thing I do, forgetting what is behind and 
stretching forward to what is before, I press towards 
the goal for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Jesus Christ.” 

The sense of freedom brought to him no reckless- 
ness, no false security ; nay, rather it laid upon him a 
deeper feeling of responsibility. The aim of life be- 
came indefinitely extended. It was a struggle onward 
towards perfection, an end that never could be reached ; 
but every step in the struggle towards it opened out a 
grander prospect, and, while it showed the end farther 
off than before, enhanced the value of what had been 
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already obtained, and increased the eagerness to press 
further on. 

Such was St. Paul’s feeling of the meaning of his 
religion to his individual character, of the contribution 
which it had actually made to his own individual life. 
We feel, as we read and weigh his words, how like is 
what he realised in life to the aspirations of the noblest 
minds of all times. We find about his actual experi- 
ence of life, every note of what philosophers of every 
age have set forth as being the utmost that the in- 
dividual could attain to. There was’ complete avrdp- 
ceca, for St. Paul was self-summed and self-contained, 
and was raised above all outward things, so that he 
could stand undismayed in the presence of the haughty 
king, and could say, “I would to God that not only 
thou, but also all that hear me to-day were both almost 
and altogether such as I am, except these bonds”. 
There was atapatia, for to him to live was Christ, and 
to die was gain ; the terrors of life or death were equal, 
the vicissitudes of outward fortune were unimportant. 
There was endless scope for holy meditation, and its 
field was increased day by dayas the soul “strengthened 
with God’s might in the inner man,” and the heart 
more “rooted and grounded in love,” grew better able 
to comprehend what is the breadth and length and 
depth and height, and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge. So, increasing in scope 
and ever aspiring further, did this inward contempla- 
tion press on to its great end, “to be filled with all the 
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fulness of God”. So too, in action, St. Paul lived so 
as to be a law unto himself: “Therein do I exercise 
myself day and night to have a conscience void of 
offence towards God and towards man”; “By the 
grace of God I am what I am”. 

Thus we see that the highest religion of the heart, 
when assimilated and allowed to work its full results 
on the individual character, produces the same results 
as are offered or aimed at by education and culture. 
Religion and culture alike place the individual in an 
atmosphere of freedom. Both liberate him from the 
fetters of his outward surroundings ; both purify his 
eyes that they may discern the false from the true, the 
real from the seeming ; both alike offer to man a secure 
field for self-realisation, and urge him to use it wisely 
and well. 

But, though the result produced by culture and by 
religion on the individual character may be the same, 
the method and the motive differ widely in the two 
cases, and the aid given by the two sets of principles 
towards the realisation of the object proposed is still 
more different. 

Culture aims at developing the natural man into 
strength and subtlety, till he is able to rise above his 
surroundings, The weight of brute force is to be 
overcome by acuteness. Adroitly and cautiously does 
the well-equipped adventurer steal through the gloom 
of his prison house to escape to the light of freedom. 


The giant forms of ignorance must be robbed of their 
6 
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terror by the spell word of knowledge if he chance 
to know it, if not, they must be dexterously eluded. 
Caution is needed so as not to stumble, in the uncer- 
tain light, over the prostrate form of some slumbering 
fellow-prisoner, lest his exclamations of surprise should 
raise acry and call out pursuit. Slowly and carefully, 
by his own wit and readiness, his own keen weapons, 
his own nimbleness and care, does the man of culture 
reach the domain of freedom. The power of analysis 
and criticism, the knowledge of the development of 
man’s social and political life, have gradually supplied 
him with weapons strong enough to free him from the 
power of outward impressions and outward circum- 
stances. 

Far otherwise is freedom gained by religion. There 
it is not a slow training and discipline of the natural 
man, but a transformation of the natural man into 
something better. It is not a process of gradual 
sharpening of the wits till man is able to cope with 
the outward world ; but the world is at once stripped 
of its terrors, and made subordinate to man’s power. 
He who knows certainly that he is the child of God, at 
once attains to first principles, which make him strong, 
and the world easy to explain. His life is lived in 
God’s presence, and he sees that it has been given him 
that he may employ it in God’s service. The terrors 
of the world without cannot appal him, for he feels 
that they exist in order that by facing them he may 
be perfected. Day by day the meaning of the world 
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becomes plainer to him, and perplexities disappear. 
“What man is he that feareth the Lord? him shall he 
teach in the way that he shall choose. The secret of 
the Lord is with them that fear Him; and He will 
show them His covenant.” “The law of the Lord is 
perfect, restoring the soul; the testimony of the Lord 
is sure, making wise the simple.” The realisation of 
a “Father which is in heaven,” the knowledge of the 
world as God’s world, the sense of God’s presence in 
the little matters of daily life, the feeling that life itself 
is but a career wherein a character may be formed 
such as God can love: these are the beliefs that make 
a man strong and vigorous, like the youthful David 
who withstood the giant champion of the Philistines, 
when all the bravest warriors of Israel’s host fled 
before him,—withstood him because “he defied the 
armies of the living God”. God was to David “a living 
God,” and in that belief he had self-mastery, nobility, 
heroism, because he had the sense of freedom. 

I have spoken of the nature of Christian liberty, 
and have striven to make its nature clear by com- 
parison with the other possible method of creating 
the sense of individual freedom. We see from the 
comparison, that what religion offers immediately to all, 
culture offers after much training to the few. There 
is a further question as to the dangers to which 
this freedom is exposed. “Ye have been called 
unto liberty, only use not liberty as an occasion to 
the flesh.” 
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The danger is twofold, moral and_ intellectual. 
There is the moral danger that a man should as- 
sume that his emancipation is completed too soon, 
and that carelessness should then allure him to 
license. This danger is especially felt when, in times 
of great awakening, an attempt is made to construct 
society on this basis of freedom. 

Religious enthusiasm has degenerated into anti- 
nomianism, because men’s excited feelings have 
hastened to anticipate the results of self-discipline ; 
the new wine has been poured into old bottles. 
Rejoicing in their freedom, men have prided them- 
selves upon it, and it has become “an occasion to 
the flesh”. So is it also with the freedom that comes 
from culture. It has too often led to an indolent 
assertion of individual superiority, and then has de- 
generated into a means of unbridled self-gratification. 
It is not the misdeeds of vulgar ruffians, but the 
deliberate crimes of cultivated men, which raise our 
deepest feelings of horror. The man emancipated 
by culture is indeed dangerous to all, if he has nota 
worthy object to occupy his free energies. If, when 
he has escaped all other bonds, he fall under the 
dominion of self, the ravages which he may commit 
are terrible. Dangerous, indeed, is the man who is 
freed from all other ties, and is not a law unto him- 
self. 

There is also an intellectual danger. The eman- 
cipation that comes by culture tends to sophistry, 
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In the crucible of criticism all opinions are equally 
dissolved ; principles disappear, and a number of 
points of view are all that remain. The character 
that should have been strong through its emancipa- 
tion has only become flippant. The principles which 
direct the conduct of others are sneered at, and we fail 
to see anything which has taken their place. The 
most brilliant gifts cannot compensate for the want 
of a foundation, and there can be no results to a life 
which is built upon the shifting sand. 

So too with religious freedom. There is the danger 
that a man think too much of his own position and 
despise others. Freedom must above all other things 
be accompanied by humility, by a constant teachable- 
ness of mind. It must be a means of increasing, not 
of destroying, the power of sympathy in others. There 
is a danger of isolation from the mass of men, of the 
formation of little coteries or sects of those who agree 
in opinion, of condescending patronage in endeavours 
for the good of others. There is too often a desire to 
perpetuate the especial method by which emancipation 
was first obtained. The absence of rites or forms is 
elevated into a rigid doctrine, which becomes a chain 
almost as heavy as the belief in the necessity of their 
presence. The man who has gained by means of 
religion a knowledge of himself, is open to the tempta- 
tion of assuming that no one who has not gone through 
the same process as himself, can possibly attain to the 
same results. Accidental] facts of individual character 
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or individual experience are elevated into universal 
laws. How many religious sects still survive which 
have lost all real force, and no longer appeal to the 
minds of men, but linger on as empty shadows drearily 
commemorating the personal experience of their 
founder. The living fire which gave force to the 
quaint machinery which he constructed has long since 
died out. Yet the dead mechanism still survives, and 
he who had burned with a desire to get beyond the 
outside of things, who felt that existing forms of 
dogma, of ceremony, overlaid the vital truths which 
he profoundly felt, has only succeeded, after a life of 
passionate earnestness, in adding another specimen to 
the collection of ecclesiastical curiosities. 

The intellectual danger attending on emancipation, 
whether it come through culture or through religion, 
is the same in kind. It is the danger of isolation, of 
intolerance, of impatience. The individual is prompted 
to make a protest against the entire arrangement of 
society which he sees around him. The man of cul- 
ture sees the hopelessness of others attaining to the 
same point of view as himself. His absence of moral 
energy leads him to cynicism. In self-satisfied or 
luxurious isolation, he contents himself with a respect- 
ful protest against the folly of others. The man 
suddenly awakened to religion feels it his duty to 
make a fierce protest against all who do not agree 
with him. He is freed by his religion only for a 
moment, that he may fall under the trammels of a 
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system of his own creation, which he straightway 
hardens into a rigid external law. He becomes a 
bigot, and labours not for the life-giving spirit of the 
truth which he believes, but for its letter which killeth. 
Noble energies are frittered away in petty matters ; 
a noble heart is ensnared in the meshes of paltry 
intrigues. 

These are some of the dangers of spiritual freedom : 
dangers difficult to beware of, for they come upon us 
slowly, and we do not know them till we have fallen 
under their bondage. It is useful to put them before 
ourselves, for they may serve to explain in some degree 
the failures of noble minds and of high principles. To 
gain heights of moral elevation is easier than to main- 
tain them; to see and grasp high principles is easier 
than to carry them out in daily life. A noble charac- 
ter, if it lose its simplicity and lower its aim ever so 
little, fails in its effects on others, fails to kindle in them 
the spark of sympathy, fails to lift them beyond them- 
selves, It is hard to reach the supreme success that 
alone is great and fruitful. Unless we remember 
that, the world seems dark, and man’s power dwarfed. 
How many good intentions have produced but little ; 
how much labour and energy has been spent without 
leaving any great result behind. Yes, for incomplete- 
ness mars the noblest work, and spoils its permanence. 
Not only must the work be well done, but it must be 
worth the doing. In striving for the spiritual advance 
of man no toil can be entirely thrown away, but to 
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work at fragments of a great design is worthier than 
to erect a paltry building, which will be useless to 
those who come after us. 

“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made you free.” It is the object of the existence of 
this University to bring into close union the mental 
freedom that is gained by culture, with the spiritual 
freedom that is given by religion. The two sets of 
influences ought here to be combined, and to work 
in unison to aid in the equipment of the soul for its 
career of freedom. That freedom is fraught with 
dangers, but these dangers may be lessened, nay, 
almost entirely avoided, if religion and culture go 
hand in hand. The sense of power, which comes from 
self-development, can only be fruitful for good if it be 
checked by the profound sense of responsibility, which 
the perpetual consciousness of life as lived in God’s 
sight alone can give. The sense of individual respon- 
sibility, which comes from efforts to lift up the heart 
to God, must in its turn be broadened, and made 
noble in its practical manifestations, by the knowledge 
of man’s soul, which culture here can give. It is not 
enough to feel God’s presence; we must know man 
also if we would work for man. Zeal must be tem- 
pered with discretion; knowledge of the secrets of 
man’s inner life must guide and inform the sympathies, 
The lesson must be learned that systems were made 
for man, not man for systems. Here ought the open- 
ing mind, looking forward anxiously to life’s future, to 
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learn the beauty of a noble and simple life, such as 
was the life of God’s Son upon this earth. He mixed 
Himself in no parties of religion or politics. He 
laboured not to form a sect, or to set forth a system 
of practice or belief, which should satisfy the logical 
requirements of subtle minds. There fell from His 
lips, as occasion drew them forth, fragments of a 
wisdom which men feel to be Divine. There was shed 
from His life, as He moved in lowliness, gleams of a 
glory which this world could not give. By the lofti- 
ness of a soul that was free from this world and the 
things of this world, He still draws the hearts of all 
men unto Him. 

As we gaze on Him we must feel the littleness of 
our best intentions, and of our highest efforts. He 
came forward as the champion of no system. He 
advocated no plans of social reform. He did none of 
those things on which we pride ourselves as our noblest 
and best undertakings. He only lived amongst men 
and loved them ; and the effects of that life and of 
that love will last for ever. He bids us be followers 
of Him. He bids us do in our generation the work 
which He did in His life on earth. If we would obey 
Him, we must not shrink from making ourselves ready. 
“ Brethren, ye have been called unto liberty, only use 
not liberty for an occasion to the flesh, but by love 
serve one another,” 
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Not forsaking the assembling of yourselves together, as the 
manner of some is.—Heb. x. 25. 


THE duty of public worship may be enforced on 
the authoritative ground that it is a Divinely appointed 
means of grace which a man neglects at his own peril. 
The promise of Christ, that where two or three are 
gathered together in His name, there is He in the 
midst of them, must still weigh with all serious men. 
Besides the greater sustenance given to man in the 
Sacraments, there are also the ordinary means of 
communion with God, first, in private devotions, and 
then in public worship. 

But besides this argument, drawn from ecclesiastical 
discipline, it is well to consider the reasonableness of 
the thing in itself. It is noticeable that the Apostles 
never argue from authority as to the duties of the 
Christian life, but appeal to the convictions of those 
whom they address. It were well if their example 
were more often followed, and if Christian duties were 
more often traced to their root in the inner life of men, 

go 
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rather than referred to the authority of an ecclesias- 
tical system. Observances and duties ought some- 
times to be looked at with reference to the conditions 
of the time, and to the state of feeling and opinion 
among different classes of society. wate 

The duty of public worship has worn different 
aspects at different times in the history of the 
Church. In the Apostolic times, it was the necessary 
bond which united the little bodies of Christian con- 
verts, which strengthened the weak by the example 
of the strong, bound all together in Christian fellow- 
ship, and brought all to a clearer realisation of their 
duties to God and man. But besides-this, it was also 
a formal profession of Christian faith, it was the 
means by which the Christians could testify to the 
unbelievers the reality of their own conviction. The 
great objects of public worship were, first, the realisa- 
tion of Christian brotherhood, and next, the testimony, 
of the truth to those who were not Christians. aed 

But when the Christian religion had won its way to } 
universal acceptance, it could not but be that those 
primitive ideas changed. The force that had been 
strong, when it was confined within narrow limits, 
moved languidly when it was spread over a broad 
plain. The need of testifying to the heathen, by a 
severe and simple worship, was no longer before men’s 
eyes. In its place had come the more difficult task 
of endeavouring to make all Christian men realise to 
the full the meaning of their Christian profession, 
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The excited feelings and burning zeal of ardent souls 
sought for a more decided testimony to mankind 
than the ordinary rites of Christian worship could 
afford. They withdrew from a polluted world into 
the silence of solitary places, and there gave up their 
lives to prayer that God might forgive the wickedness 
of the world. Their example won the respect of all. 
Their testimony was so far useful that it produced 
a deep impression on men’s minds. In the general 
misery of the times of the barbarian invasions, God 
was thought to be taking vengeance on the sins of man- 
kind. Their faithlessness was meeting with its due 
reward. Only the prayers of the few men who still 
remained faithful, averted from the mass of professing 
Christians entire destruction. The ceaseless prayers 
of the few were accepted as, in some degree, a satisfac- 
tion for the carelessness of the many. The conception 
_ gradually grew up of worship as a service due to God, 
i and which ought to be regularly rendered. 

This idea is at the root of the worship of the 
Medieval Church. A materialised conception of 
man’s duties towards God rapidly gained ground. 
The formal organisation of society in feudal times 
tended to assimilate the public service of God to the 
homage paid by the vassal to his superior lord. It 
was something which had to be regularly paid by 
every one who wished to maintain a secure position. 
Hence churches increased and multiplied. Monas- 
teries were founded by the penitent on his deathbed, 
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that the service which he had neglected to render 
during his lifetime might be rendered manifold by 
a perpetual body of holy men after his death. The 
duty of habitual daily attendance at public worship 
was recognised by all. The Medieval Church ob- 
tained a ready acknowledgment of the claim, that all 
professing Christians should render to God the service 
which was His rightful due. 

The reaction against the materialism of the Medi. | 
eval Church again altered men’s views of public 
worship. It was no longer regarded as a service 
due to God, but as a means for the edification of 
the individual. The object of Divine service was to 
advance the spiritual life of men, to put at the dis- 
posal of all the zeal of a few, to enforce upon all their 
duties, and make them better fitted to perform them. 
Outward pomp faded away before severe simplicity. 
The glory of God was to be indirectly procured by 
the edification of man, not by any direct efforts to ; 
offer Him human homage. men 

At the present day, opinion amongst us tends to y 
combine, in some degree, the medizval notion and the 
one that grew up in opposition to it. The tendency 
towards a revival of medizval practice has been modi- 
fied and broadened by the antagonism to which it has 
been exposed. Those who most insist on the neces- 
sity of public worship as a service due to God, would 
also directly connect it with the edification of the 
individual. Besides regarding it as a service which, 
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if faithfully rendered, must bring-a reward with it, 
they are also ready to adapt it to the needs of the 
individual worshipper, and to make, within certain 
limits, individual edification its chief aim. Similarly, 
those whose aim is primarily edification, are driven in 
spite of themselves to recognise, to some extent, in 
public worship the direct service of God, and to try 


and combine the two objects. 


But it cannot be denied, in spite of this, that we see 
at the present day a tendency to disregard public 
worship altogether. I am not speaking of the care- 
less or the indolent, but of those who are entirely in 
earnest about life and its duties. Many such abstain 
from public worship. Many more, who do not entirely 
abstain, are saddened by the thought that public wor- 
ship is to them a duty and not a pleasure ; they go to 
it languidly and come away discontented. It is not 
a sufficient answer to such persons to tell them, that 
public worship is a means of grace which a man dis- 
regards at his own peril. They have minds which 
demand a reason, and it is right that a reason should 
be given them. It is right that all men should have 
set before them the reasonableness of the course of 
conduct which they are called upon to adopt. 

Those who abstain from public worship, or who 
attend it languidly, would probably put their reasons 
in some such shape as this. “If public worship is a 
service to God, it can be rendered more effectually 
than in Church. ‘Laborare est orare;’ to do good 
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to one’s fellow-men is the most pleasing tribute of our 
praise to God. If public worship be for the putposes 
of edification, we can get greater edification from 


quiet reading or meditation or prayer at home than. 


we get in Church.” If pressed further they would say 
that religion is a matter of the individual conscience, 
that their own beliefs did not find a natural expres- 
sion in the language of the public prayers ; that the 
moods of men’s minds are variable and are not 
always attuned to the uniform pitch of devotion which 
public worship presupposes ; that often a sense of 
incongruity is caused in their minds by some utter- 
ance that jars against their own inner convictions. 
The formality, regularity and conventionality which 
are necessary for public worship, seem to them to take 
away from it all the spontaneity and freshness, which 
ought to be the accompaniments of the uplifting of 
the mind to God. Religion, they urge, is too sacred 
a thing to be exposed to influences which may chill its 
sincerity. Their devotion is diminished and not in- 
creased by a stupid sermon, an affected posture on the 
part of the clergyman, habits on the part of the con- 
gregation with which they do not sympathise. A dull 
and dreary service irritates them, and they come away 
from church in a critical state of mind, which they 
feel to be unwholesome. They can picture to them- 
selves a form of worship which would excite their 
devotion, and express their religious feelings, but as 
this cannot be had, the best thing for them to do is 
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to expose the integrity of their own religious senti- 
ments to as few trials as possible. Their wisest course 
is to go to church as seldom as may be compatible 
with a decent discharge of Christian duty. 

Such a position as this has an appearance of great 
strength. It appeals to us by its apparent effort after 
straightforwardness and sincerity. But how should we 
regard it if it were applied to other parts of life? If 
a man were to say: “The society of my fellow-men is 
irksome to me, because their ideas are pitched at a 
lower level than mine; their imagination is gross, 
their interests are narrow, the conventions which make 
a common life tolerable to them are to me an in- 
tolerable hypocrisy. They meet together and seem 
to be benefited by one another’s presence ; but their 
talk is beneath me. To see them together only dis- 
gusts and irritates me, it disturbs the placid serenity 
of my own clear conscience, it lowers my entire 
tone, and dispirits me beyond endurance.” What 
should we say to one who spoke like this? Should 
we not indignantly protest against his fundamental 
conception? Life, we should say, cannot be lived 
by each one for himself; nor is it possible for one 
to live in isolation from his fellows. Moral progress, 
we should point out, consists in constant self-develop- 
ment and constant testing of the results of our self- 
development by intercourse with others and efforts 
on their behalf. Nay, though the two processes be 
severed in word, they are not divisible in deed, 
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The more man advances in moral progress, the less 
consciousness is there in him of difference between 
acts done for himself and acts done for others. That 
man, we should say, is not the greatest nor the most 
remarkable in character, who cultivates the greatest 
number of individual eccentricities, but who breathes 
an atmosphere of the broadest manhood. Not the 
foibles, not the affectations, not the trivial sensibilities 
of the individual move us to admiration, but rather 
the greater completeness and depth of qualities which 
we recognise as belonging toall men. Society is stern 
in her dealings with the rebel. He receives from her 
no mercy ; often we have occasion to deplore how un- 
forgiving she is, and how the affected utterances of a 
morbid youth sometimes dog the healthier man through 
his whole life’s career. 

The claim of the individual to be allowed to consider 
only himself in his actions—to use life merely as an 
exercising ground for the direct development through 
his own care and training of his own higher self;—this 
claim is always ruthlessly set aside. It is a natural 
one for the opening mind to make, when first the 
greatness of its future opens before it. But either the 
hard pressure of practical necessities drives it away, 
or increased thoughtfulness discloses a higher law, 
or faith in God shows life as a probation of which the 
incidents are disposed by Providence for our learning 
and perfecting. Happy is he, who by that means has 
realised the full meaning of the truth, that whosoever 
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would save his life must lose it. He who would build 
up a strong and lasting self must not try to gain force 
by hardening his accidental character into stubborn 
solidity ; he must not hope to become great by 
forcing his little stream to flow within narrow banks, 
and so producing a shallow intensity of character 
which is sometimes mistaken for vigour. 

Yet this one-sided intensity is common among us 
at the present day. It is a natural consequence of 
greater moral earnestness and rapid increase of know- 
ledge which has not yet been codified and arranged. 
There is a tendency for each man to be possessed with 
one set of ideas, intellectual or practical, as the case 
may be, which he has made his own by thought or by 
experience. These special ideas he is bent on pro- 
pagating or applying, to the exclusion of all others. 
In the pursuit of these, the spirit of intolerance is as 
rife as it ever was. There is a social and a legal 
toleration, which is rendered necessary by the multi- 
fariousness of opinions and practices. No party is 
now so strong as to be able to enforce its opinions on 
all other parties combined. Weakness renders neces- 
sary a practical compromise. But the real tolerance, 
which is founded upon a clear conception of the 
many-sidedness of truth, is far from being common 
even amongst those who make toleration a part of 
their creed. Men are still convinced of the exclusive 
rightness of their own position. They still thank God 
that they are not as other men are, They still look 
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down from a lofty height of knowledge upon the mass 
of struggling humanity at their feet. They still exclaim 
in their hearts, “ As for this people that know not the 
law, they are accursed ”. 

This spirit of individualism is checked by the sanc- 
tions of social morality in ordinary affairs; but it 
finds a refuge in matters of religion. There, it has 
done much to produce disruption and anarchy. The 
rights of the individual conscience are cultivated to a 
point of morbid sensibility. A man is thought better 
of, if his delicate conscience revolts from the plain food 
which is good enough for his neighbour. 

That the rights of the individual conscience are 
paramount in matters of religion must at once be 
confessed. But they are also paramount in matters 
of social obligation. A man’s opinions on all points 
must be honestly and carefully formed, and honestly 
and carefully expressed, but he must not regard the 
bold expression of them as the chief duty of his life. 
He is bound to consider his duty to his fellow-men 
as well as to himself. Certain opinions may specula- 
tively seem to him to be most true, and certain 
actions may seem to him to follow logically from 
those opinions. But, in determining how he ought 
to act, he is bound to remember that his acts affect 
others besides himself, that the bald expression of 
his own superiority to common prejudices is not 
the highest duty of man. I need not remind you of 
the admirable practical wisdom with which St. Paul 
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lays down and applies the principles of Christian 
casuistry. 

In matters affecting society no man is permitted 
to indulge in this unbridled self-assertion. We are 
all of us compelled to allow that the world was not 
created for ourselves alone, but has to be shared by 
us equally with others. Society does not, observe, 
interfere with a man’s opinions, or with the expression 
of those opinions. It only requires that they should 
be expressed in an orderly and a seemly way. It is 
concerned in preventing rebellion and revolt, not in 
checking orderly progress. Men are compelled to 
recognise in social matters the force of traditional 
training, which they have to overcome before they can 
make their own opinions prevail. They are bidden 
to persuade, not to coerce; they are bidden also to 
persuade reasonably, to enter into their opponents’ 
point of view, to discuss matters with them, to remodel 
their opinions or extend their sympathy from within, 
and not to hope to change violently their conduct from 
without. In this way society protects itself, preserves 
its organic unity, and develops by progressive stages. 

In religious matters there is no such organic unity, 
and consequently no bar against individual self-asser- 
tion. Nay rather, there is a tendency to credit this 
self-assertion with some noble motive, to put it down 
to a refined tenderness of conscience or a scrupulous 
integrity, which is most careful not to injure its own 
purity. The separate arguments which it brings forth 
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in defence of its procedure have much weight in them ; 
but they have this fault, that they isolate a man from 
his surroundings, they regard him as though he existed 
only for himself, and had no relations toward his 
fellow-creatures. As against the hardships of the 
individual, and the shocks which his sensitiveness 
receives from joining in the worship of his fellow- 
men, let us set the good which he may gain and do. 
Let us ask him to consider what it is from which 
he cuts himself off, what are the benefits which he 
sacrifices, and whether his object can be gained only 
by the method which he pursues. 

First, then, what are the advantages which a man 
loses by not attending public worship? Its great 
benefit now, as in the Apostolic times, is the realisa- 
tion of Christian brotherhood, the sense of the assem- 
bling of ourselves together, the feeling clearly brought 
home to us of our common destiny, of our common 
duties to God and man. Public worship sets this 
before us in a symbolical and imaginative form. The 
dwellers in a little district meet all together, and offer 
prayers for themselves, for their country, for mankind : 
they join in offering praises to the great God of all 


the earth; they listen to the universal lessons of His j 
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Word. To the narrow-minded man such a prospect 
offers no charm. To the man engaged in the assertion 
of his individual self, the lesson of public worship is an 
intolerable one to learn. He ofttimes deceives himself 
by the excuses which he makes to avoid what he feels 
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in his heart of hearts to be a duty. Yet the very 
pettiness of his excuses reveals the real cause of his 
conduct. If he really wished to be drawn together to 
his fellow-men, would he be deterred by a trifle from 
proclaiming himself to be bound together with them 
along the same road of life? Would the intonation 
of the minister, would the behaviour of his fellow-men, 
would a word or two here and there which did not 
express quite exactly his own feelings, would things 
like these be strong enough to keep a morally healthy 
man from public worship? In social and political 
matters there is no such fastidiousness. We see in 
them clearly enough how slowly changes in popular 
usage come about; how needful it is that old conven- 
tions should be kept up which are useful for the main- 
tenance of society as a whole, though they do not 
express the highest knowledge or deepest feelings of 
the most cultivated man. Let a man try to educate 
the mass of people up to the level of his own convic- 
tions, and outward forms will adapt themselves soon 
enough to the new inward meaning. We are indig- 
nant with men who busy themselves with noisy pro- 
tests in matters of social or political organisation. 
Why should men expect a more rapid change in 
religious than in social matters? Why should they 
demand, as the price of their readiness to make open 
profession of their Christian aims, that the sentiments, 
practices and expressions of their fellow-worshippers 
should exactly accord with their own ? 
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This is the first help which public worship gives. 
It removes the individual into a larger and broader 
sphere than that of his ordinary life, it bids him see 
himself as a member of a great spiritual common- 
wealth, it bids him regard the largest aspect of man’s 


spiritual progress. In proportion as the individual's v7 


cultivation has advanced, there is often an increased 
intolerance. He has advanced so far: why should 
he wish to go farther? The region of thought and 
action which he has mapped out for himself seems so 
adequate, so wisely planned, that he shrinks from 
having it broken into. Rude contact with the world 
of society or of politics does not ruffle him: there, 
coarseness and a rough way of dealing with questions 
must be expected. But he winces before the subtler 
influence of a broad outlook upon the spiritual world: 
he will not willingly face the contact of an inner life 
larger than his own, of a spiritual world of immeasur- 
able vastness. He is content enough to view his 
fellow-creatures as submitting themselves to his teach- 
ing, learning his views, and accepting his nostrums 
for their own good. But to see them as parts of 
a great spiritual kingdom, as fellow-travellers with 
himself through a troublous world, to feel as all 
kneel together in God’s presence that in His sight 
all, it may be, are equally foolish, equally ignorant, 
—this is an attitude of mind he cannot attainto. Yet 
this is the attitude of mind which public worship 
demands. All prayer means self-humiliation in God’s 
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sight. But public prayer means self-humiliation, not 
only on the ground of private errors or personal mis- 
doings. It involves as well a confession of the in- 


_ adequacy and incompleteness of our general view of 


life, of our failings, not only with reference to an 
abstract standard, but with reference to the mass of 
our fellow-men, of the need of a deeper feeling of 
unity with our brethren who kneel around us, though 
their opinions be different from our own, or even 


repugnant to us. 


This is no easy frame of mind to attain to. It is 
precisely the one which is most alien to the mind in 
its first stages of emancipation, before deeper insight 
has brought greater breadth of view. Many men rest 
content with this stage, and never get beyond it. Do 
they not see and know? They have laid hold upon 
some part of thought, and followed it up through a 
few of its stages, and then built for themselves a fool’s 
paradise, convinced that what they have seen is all, 
and refusing to look outside the little plot which they 
have fenced in for themselves. Their fellow-creatures 
they are ready to instruct and to compassionate ; they 
fight for them, they play the philanthropist to them, 
they will do their utmost to advance their rights. But 
it is always from a superior point of view. They will 
labour for the good of mankind ; but it is with the 
fiery zest of smiting down an opponent in the way. 
They will work with zeal in the cause of philanthropy, 
while they cannot treat with tenderness, or even with 
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respect, an equal whose opinions are not the same as 
their own. 

Is it wonderful that a temper of mind such as this 
finds public worship irksome? Its energies are stifled 
in the clearer and purer air of larger duties into which 
it is suddenly called. The Pharisee who went to 
public worship from a sense of public duty, and thanked 
God that he was not as other men were, must have 
been tempted sometimes in his quieter thoughts to 
complain, that public worship was after all dull and 
unedifying to himself. 

It is on these general grounds that the duty of 
public worship is to be maintained. The man who 
is not a Christian, and who considers it his duty to 
war against Christianity, is of course bound to abstain 
from Christian services. But he, who calls himself by 
the name of Christ, ought to be glad to join with his 
fellows in prayer and praise to the God whom he 
acknowledges. To let little differences stand in the 
way of discharging this great duty is unworthy of any 
broad-minded or sanely-minded man. To refuse stub- 
bornly to join with our fellow-men for a common object, 
because we think the method they are adopting is not 
quite the best, is to show an unworthy perverseness and 
morbid littleness of mind, and is in no way likely to 
bring about a peaceable change in the direction we 
would wish. Those, who lightly forsake the assembling 
of themselves together with their fellow-Christians, 
expose themselves to no slight moral danger, and 
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cripple their usefulness by an act of morbid self- 
assertion. 

These considerations are applicable everywhere at 
the present day. But they are applicable in a special 
way in this place. The question of attendance at 
College Chapel is one which every one has distinctly 
brought before him. To the old custom of mechanical 
attendance in conformity to an outward rule, has suc- 
ceeded a spirit of reasonable latitude in such a matter. 
It is no longer sufficient for those whose duty it is 
to advise the young, to refer them to the rule of the 
College. The question has to be approached upon 
broader grounds, 

If public worship be useful as a means of enabling 
us to realise our Christian brotherhood, how important 
does it at once become in such a society as a College. 
Of the teaching of Oxford one great part is given 
by the place itself, its buildings, its traditions, its 
history, the intellectual atmosphere which it has in- 
herited. Another part consists of the mutual action 
upon one another of different characters, which are 
brought into daily contact, and which are all bound 
together by the tie of a common object. Only a third 
part of the influences of this place consists in the 
educational machinery, which is directly brought to 
bear upon the mind. It is true that this is the most 
important part, and that it must give the meaning 
to the others, which are subsidiary to it. The in- 
fluence of the place and its traditions from the past 
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can only be fruitful and ennobling if they are enforced 
by a worthy present. A common life among students 
can only be secured if the teaching here given holds 
out adequate objects to be pursued. But though the 
educational influences are supreme in giving their 
meaning to the other influences, they owe their power 
very greatly to the willingness with which they are 
ready to press those others into their service and to 
work with them. We are neglecting one great source 
of power, if we do not aim at making our common life 
as complete as possible. Whatever minor changes 
may take place in the methods of teaching and the 
means of its distribution, the common life of students 
must centre within the walls of the Colleges. Surely 
no means are more obvious to make that common life 
sincere and broad in its sympathies than is attendance 
at the services of the Chapel. There the highest unity 
of purpose may be most directly recognised ; there the 
consciousness of a common duty towards one another, 
deeper than accidental differences, may be most im- 
mediately brought home to all. 

The aim is too important to admit of the means 
being lightly let go. Small differences of opinion in 
points of religious belief ought not to stand in the 
way of this great end. Small individual scruples 
must indeed be carefully nourished and highly valued, 
if they are to override this great advantage. 

It may be urged that attendance at daily service 
is a relic of medieval custom, which few now think 
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binding. I answer, that here common life and 
identity of pursuits admit of chapel services being 
fixed at times, which do not interfere with any one’s 
occupations. It may be argued, that attendance at 
daily service during six months in the year contrasts 
strangely with the absence of the practice during the 
six months not spent in this place. I answer, that 
the time spent here is spent under exceptional cir- 
cumstances. Every one enjoys a large amount of 
individual freedom and bears a weightier load of 
individual responsibility than he does elsewhere. The 
young man has an absence of restraint, necessary for 
his free development, which he will never have again. 
He is subject only to a few rules of formal discipline ; 
he lives amongst social traditions in the making and 
moulding of which he has himself a great share. In 
the larger world, the rules of social and conventional 
morality do much to steady and sober a man, to 
enforce self-restraint within clearly marked limits. 
There he is surrounded by warnings and restraints, 
which are absent here. There is little here in a man’s 
surroundings to check individual caprice and indi- 
vidual licence. It is most important that he should 
learn to check it for himself. It is the most useful 
part of a moral education that a man should con- 
sciously begin to set laws for himself. This cannot be 
done without a constant reference to first principles, 
without a constant reminder of the spiritual aspect of 
life. It isa serious matter, if under the conditions of 
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life in this place, there should spring up a tendency to 
neglect on slight grounds anything that may serve to 
bring to mind the higher aspect of our common life, 
or that may tend to bring a deeper realisation of our 
common duties. The fostering of a religious sensi- 
tiveness is not a very noble task, nor is the integrity of 
our opinions best preserved by emphasising ostenta- 
tiously small points of difference, and cutting ourselves 
off from common sympathies. 

In the little societies of which Oxford is composed, 
the consciousness of a common life ought surely to be 
made productive of noble fruits. Men might surely 
be ready to confess their recognition of one another 
as children of a common Father, as bound upon a 
common quest, as willing to help one another and 
to learn from one another, as having common wants, 
common aims, common aspirations. Surely the least 
imaginative heart ought to be impressed by the 
simple grandeur of the symbol embodied in the as- 
sembling of themselves together in the presence of 


God. 


WITT. 
THE CHRISTIAN AIM. 


PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 
14TH MARCH, 1875. 


Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.—St. Matt. v. 48. 
THIS is a hard saying ; who can bear it? What is 
God, and who are we that we should become like 
unto Him? God Who is in heaven, we who are on 
earth: God the Creator, we the work of His hands: 
God the source of all goodness and all knowledge, we 
who are continually doing the thing that we would 
not, and finding that what we would we cannot do; 
we who “ know not anything,” we who are “like infants 
crying for the light, and with no language but a cry ”. 
Such are the contrasts which natural religion by itself 
would set before us: such is one aspect of the relation 
between ourselves and God. But “thanks be to God 
for His unspeakable goodness,” such is not our only 
relationship to Him, nor, through Him, to the world 
which He has made. He has revealed to us that 
He is our Father, and we are His children. He has 
revealed it, and thereby made it a belief of universal 


application, no longer an abstract truth held only 
IIo 
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by the philosopher, no longer a charming dream, a 
graceful aspiration of the cultivated mind. He has 
shown us that we ourselves, even such as we are, we 
with all the sordour of our daily life upon us, we with 
all the external husk of our unloveliness, may be, nay 
are, the children of God. This, moreover, He has set 
before us in a shape that may be understood and 
realised by the unlearned, by the unimaginative. This 
He has assured to us, by setting forth the model of all 
that is most godlike in a human life of superhuman 
beauty, a simple life of surpassing grandeur. And 
the meaning of that life was confirmed to all genera- 
tions by Christ’s death and resurrection, the pledge 
and surety of man’s reconciliation with God, the 
earnest of the Christian’s inheritance of life. “See 
what love hath the Father bestowed upon us that we 
should be called God’s own children.” 

Still, though this is the relationship between us and 
God, which Christianity alone enables us to realise, we 
should not perhaps, without an express precept, have 
ventured to push this train of thought so far as it 
is carried in the text, “Become ye perfect, even as 
your Father Which is in heaven is perfect”. There is, 
we are here told, no limit to the Christian’s aspira- 
tions, nay, there is a distinct command that he should 
carry them to the highest point. And this command, 
observe, comes as the basis for the extension of moral- 
ity from outward act to inward principle. It is given 
to account for the inversion of practical prudence and 
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plain common-sense which Christian morality involves. 
We are bidden to “love our enemies, and to do good 
to them that hate us, that we may be the children of 
our Father, Who maketh the sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust”. We are bidden to look around us, to see 
God’s workings in the doings of His hand, to see His 
laws in the laws which govern the world, to strive with 
all our energies to follow all the indications we can 
find, to “become perfect, even as our Father Which is 
in heaven is perfect ”. 

This is indeed a glorious command to be called 
upon to obey. It is a noble picture of life as a whole, 
it is a view which might fire the imagination and win 
the sympathies of any eager heart that looked forward 
to its future. No religion could have a more alluring 
ideal to set before its votaries, could have a more 
splendid prospect to unroll before their dazzled eyes. 

But the result of a system is expressed in the lives 
of those who call themselves by its name. To 
Christians it was told, that they were the lights of 
the world, the city on the hill which could not be hid. 
By the force of their words and acts are the kingdoms 
of this world to be transformed into the kingdom 
of our Lord and of His Christ. Grand is the ideal 
of the Christian’s life as concerns himself only—to 
“become perfect, even as his Father Which is in heaven 
is perfect "—but overwhelming is its grandeur when 
he considers also that his own advance is raising the 
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level of the position of his race, is furthering the 
final consummation of his Master’s work. 

But does the Christian always realise the greatness 
of his position? Does every picture of the Christian 
life succeed in embodying the greatness, the beauty, 
of that which it professes to represent? Is Christianity 
always set forth in its loveliness by those on whom 
has come down the duty of expressing its full mean- 
ing to mankind? The record of Christ’s life touches 
by its simple beauty those even who do not call them- 
selves by Christ’s name; but page after page of the 
records of those who have made themselves great 
names as leaders of the Church of Christ, we are forced 
to turn over with a sigh. 

I wish to say a few words on this point, the duty, 
the plain absolute duty, to every Christian, not only 
of framing his character aright, not only of leading a 
life useful to others, but also of leading a life beautiful 
and attractive to those around him. This is not an 
easy thing to do, and it is harder perhaps for the 
Christian to be attractive than for the careless and 
indolent. For the Christian recognises, as of para- 
mount importance, the duty of perfecting character by 
effort, the necessity that this effort should be earnest, 
should be continuous, should be unceasing. But the 
effort is painful, the strain is hard to bear. Our 
progress often seems to ourselves small, we despair 
of our success. We think how little after all we have 
achieved, we pine for some peace, some rest, some 
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refreshment, some release from the perpetual warfare 
in which our life is spent. We must strive resolutely 
against this overpowering sense of effort. We must 
see that all our energies are not swallowed up in this 
care for our self. We must beware that lassitude 
arising from our self-watchfulness does not make us 
lose the opportunity for self-development, which we 
might gain by interesting ourselves in others. Let us 
beware of mistaking the means for the end; warfare 
is for the sake of peace, our struggles must not leave 
us with hard, aggressive, unsympathetic characters. 
Let us see that of us too it be not said zroXepodvTes 
éow@lovTo, aT@dAvyTO Oé dpEavTes (war was their preser- 
vative and empire the beginning of their ruin). 

Our life, it is true, is a struggle against self. We 
must discover the sin which does most easily beset 
us, ere we can lay aside every weight that prevents 
us from running with patience the race that is set 
before us. We must mortify our corrupt affections, we 
must crucify the old man ere we can be one with 
Christ. But is this all that our efforts should aim 
at? Surely not. It is not enough that we should rid 
ourselves of faults, it is also necessary that we should 
cultivate virtues. We should not devote ourselves to 
cure the ailment of some of our members at the 
expense of the health of the whole body. We should 
not shut ourselves up in a sickroom, and exclude the 
light of the outer world, and watch anxiously our 
disease, and gloomily note down all its symptoms. It 
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is rather necessary to be cheerful, to mix as much as 
we can with our fellows, that so gradually a general im- 
provement of our health may cure our ailment sooner 
and more surely than would over-anxiety and over- 
care of the particular ill. My analogy, observe, does 
not imply that care for the ailment is unnecessary, 
that we should go on heedless of it at first, or that 
we should in any way neglect it. I do not say that a 
careful self-watchfulness in trifles is not most neces- 
sary, or that particular maxims ought not to be most 
rigorously adhered to. But these must be tested, and 
reduced to their proper place, by reference to the 
general principles on which our life as a whole should 
be built; we must not exaggerate trifles, we must 
observe the due proportions .of things, we must aim 
not only at curing this or that fault, but at having 
a mind whose whole tone is morally healthful. The 
Pharisees, let us remember, were careful of their little 
duties ; they fasted twice in the week, and gave tithes 
of all they possessed, even of mint and anise and 
cumin, but they disregarded the weightier matters 
of the law, justice and judgment and mercy, and on 
them the sentence was passed, “ The same shall receive 
greater damnation, for these things ought ye to have 
done, and not left the other undone ”. 

This, then, is one great use to which the text may 
be applied. Let us use it in its fullest extent, if not 
as a principle for ordinary use, yet still as one for 
frequent reference. Judge your moral progress not 
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only by considering whether your faults in this or that 
way have been fewer, whether you have overcome this 
or that temptation, but consider if you have altogether 
approached nearer God’s perfection, if you have lived 
more for Him, if you have really loved your brother 
more, and looked upon the world as a whole in 
some way more with the eyes of Christ, and seen 
your fellow-men more in the light of Him who sends 
His rain on the just and on the unjust. 

This is not, I think, an unnecessary caution. Many 
of us may have felt pained sometimes at the want of 
ordinary kindliness, it may be, on the part of some 
really earnest man, whose life has been spent in a 
battle against self. Many may feel perplexed at see- 
ing how little influence their own earnest struggles 
against some fault have on those around them; they 
may wonder and despair at the slight effect their 
efforts seem to have. It is because the removal of 
one flaw only does not necessarily restore the broken 
statue, or make the passers-by pause toadmire. Nay, 
the very effort we are exerting constantly makes us 
peevish or irritable in the way in which we do a 
right action, which we have succeeded in forcing from 
ourselves after a struggle; none of those who have 
not seen the struggle can give us credit for the un- 
graceful act. Again, many faults are distorted vir- 
tues, many opinions are harmful, only because they 
are held too one-sidedly, too exclusively by them- 
selves, and would become even good and strong if 
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they were brought into connexion with other equally 
important truths. If we proceed too ruthlessly against 
ourselves, we may be seriously crippling our whole 
moral being. If we are in too great haste to root 
up the tares, we may destroy the wheat also. It 
may often be that to pursue our thoughts further, 
to follow them carefully to their utmost logical con- 
clusion, either convinces us of their folly, or does 
away with the error that lay in their partial applica- 
tion. Again, a healthier tone of mind may make 
many things that now cause us great effort, come 
more easily. It is not always the easiest or best 
way to get rid of a fault to attack it openly, to 
determine to root it out entirely. Often a fault is 
weakened most surely by strengthening the opposite 
virtue. It is always more noble to do a good action 
than to avoid doing a bad one. It is well to feel 
that we are best attacking the devil by drawing nigh 
to God. So, whilst we are trying to make our heart 
right with God, we may quite unconsciously to our- 
selves be becoming freed from many temptations, be 
growing strengthened against our lower selves, and our 
lives may be made easier for us. 

Let us try then to use this conception of life as a 
struggle towards perfection, in such a way as to correct 
the perpetual sense of effort which would otherwise 
oppress us. Let us regard our life not onlyas a defensive, 
but also as an offensive war. Let us see how our renewed 
struggles bring with them renewal of strength. Let us 
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observe not only our symptoms of disease but also our 
symptoms of health. Let our lives consist not merely 
of battles against little faults, but let them aim at the 
formation of perfect characters. We may become 
morbid and discontented by looking at life only in 
parts, and considering it as a wearisome series of dis- 
connected occurrences, as a daily round of trivialities, to 
be gone through and forgotten. We can only become 
healthy and contented in mind, if we regard life as 
a perpetual development of ourselves, as a continual 
struggle towards perfection, as a constant progress 
both for individuals and for the race. If we look upon 
ourselves in the light of the commandment in the 
text, we see more clearly the value of our characters, 
the true bearings of our actions. We are bound on- 
ward and upward ; we cannot take the absolute value 
of our character at any given time as an ultimate 
standard of our success, a step further and we may 
see more clearly, and act more firmly. If only this 
or that duty which now lies before us were ingrained 
more lastingly into our life, and were more uncon- 
sciously done as though it were a part of ourselves, 
we should see some higher point to reach, from 
which we could gain a larger view over life and its 
bearings. 

There is then much practical value to be gained by 
taking this ideal of perfection, as well as the maxims 
of experience, to guide us in our daily life. But we 
ought not, while so doing, to limit this ideal; we 
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should aim at God’s perfection, which speaks directly 
to our heart, and not at the perfection of a system which 
can be acquired by rule. Let the genuine object of 
our perfection be the development, not the suppression, 
of ourselves. This is a lesson rendered most necessary 
by the history of all attempts at moral progress. It 
may be seen in the development of other religions at 
the present day. What we, for instance, call inhuman 
in the religious observances of the East, their followers 
exult in as being superhuman. In the history of Chris- 
tianity itself, we have instances enough of fanaticism to 
deplore, instances enough of those who thought they 
elevated the soul by agonising the body, who thought 
actions were pleasing to God in proportion as they were 
painful to themselves, who sought to serve God more 
by serving men less, who thought to obtain greater 
constancy and greater devotion for the performance 
of high duties, by cutting themselves off from the 
training that they might gain by the performance of 
low and obvious ones. These are historical instances 
of developments which mankind have lived through ; 
of systems which have formed themselves upon a 
narrow basis and have consequently failed. And not 
only have they failed, but they have failed signally, 
failed by producing the very opposite results to those 
which they intended. For when the first enthusiasm 
of those who founded them, and who were enabled 
by their enthusiasm to mount for a time above the 
ordinary conditions of man’s life, had passed away, 
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they had cut themselves off by their high-flown 
aspirations from the ordinary helps which daily life 
gives to ordinary men. The very height of their 
aims pulled them down below the ordinary level ; 
they had assumed a basis which they did not really 
possess, they had built up their lives upon the sup- 
position that they had become what they really had 
not become. In a few generations their followers 
were found whited sepulchres; the systems which 
had been founded with such eager aspirations proved 
harmful to mankind; men, calling themselves after 
some sainted name, were looked upon with disgust by 
those whom they professed to teach. 

From the tendencies of these systems, we may learn 
the results of similar methods applied to our own 
selves. The same tendencies still show themselves in 
classes and in individuals when worked upon by high 
enthusiasm. A war of extermination seems so much 
better than an attempt to pacify, to unite, and to form 
a peaceful and orderly community on a new basis. To 
cut ourselves off from the world seems so much better 
than to overcome the world. To cast out the devil at 
once, and sweep and garnish the home to which he is 
only too likely to return with seven other companions 
more wicked than himself, seems so much easier than 
to weaken him slowly, to know his wiles, and learn the 
limits of his power, till he at length takes himself away 
in despair. To try and rid ourselves at once and 
remorselessly of some part of our nature which we feel 
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to be rebellious seems to the excited mind a much 
nobler task than to labour to gain self-control, to bring 
ourselves into subjection, to introduce order where 
anarchy was before, and so retain our full glory and 
our full strength. We should rather, in such a case, 
struggle to obtain the mastery, being convinced that 
of the gifts that God has given us there are none that 
are not capable of being used for His service. True, 
society may be unwholesome, the world may be corrupt, 
parts of our organisation may have been stimulated 
to an unhealthy activity, but we ought not therefore 
to conclude that there are no good elements on which 
we may begin to work. We ought not at once to 
assume a harsh attitude of merely negative protest, 
we ought not to try and deaden entirely our own im- 
pulses ; we can do much more for others by showing 
them how to do harmlessly and moderately what they 
are at present doing immoderately and harmfully. 
We can do much more for ourselves by making our 
whole nature strong, and healthful, and sympathetic, 
than by struggling after a stoicism which has often 
to be feigned. God sends His rain upon the just and 
upon the unjust. We too may strive, each one of us, 
to aim at God’s tolerance and long-suffering. Let 
us have no attempts to hide ourselves from our- 
selves ; let us have no dark corners where we dare not 
look ; let us have no parts of our human nature which 
we are afraid to face openly, which we try to crush 
down entirely, which we think to be in their very 
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foundation unholy. Let us be assured that every 
good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
that all we have, we may use to the glory of God. Ido 
not say that it is not necessary to break suddenly with 
a bad habit ; to cut ourselves off from something lest 
it become too strong for us. Every man knows his 
own strength. But though some may have to deny 
themselves peremptorily for their whole lives, let them 
not become harsh in so doing. Let them not exult 
- that their own weakness should make this necessary, 
but rather let them keep before themselves an idea 
of perfection in which the whole body, fitly framed 
together, may grow up into a temple of Jesus Christ, 
and be the fit abode for His indwelling spirit. 

This is the Christian’s aim, “Be ye therefore per- 
fect”; but perfection is not to be hastily clutched at, 
is not to be instantly assumed, is not to be found in 
any positive and unmistakable system of life, which is 
the same for all. Above all, it does not lie in exclu- 
sion. It must not be solved by an arbitrary limitation 
of the problem, by any assumption framed for the con- 
venience of a system. We must be “perfect, even as 
our Father Which is in heaven”. We must learn from 
God, learn from ourselves, learn from the world around 
us ; we must bring all we know, or think, to bear upon 
our daily lives. So may we obtain a solution of the 
difficulties arising from the’ strife between our souls 
and all that hampers them ; between what we would 
do and what we can do. So may we get rid of the 
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trivialities and littlenesses of life, of all that vulgarises 
and debases it, and robs it of its God-given glory: so 
may we strive to serve God in the beauty of holiness, 
so may we become like unto Him Who lived a peasant’s 
life, and had not where to lay His head, yet spake as 
never man spake, and the sinners washed His feet 
with their tears, and wiped them with the hairs of 
their head. So may we gain a foothold outside the 
changes and chances of this mortal life :— 


As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 


1X, 
THECPASTOR-AND OS. PEOPES. 


PREACHED IN EMBLETON CHURCH ON otH NOVEMBER, 
1884. 


ie Pecatse I have you in my heart.—Phil. 1. 7. 


IT. i¢ bat natural that during these last few months I 
should have thought much over my life and work in 
this parish. I have thought over what I wanted to do, 
what I tried to do. My meditations passed on to the 
larger and less personal question, of the position and 
duties of a parish priest in the Church of England. It 
is a subject which can rarely be spoken of in the pulpit. 
A clergyman does not generally like to describe the 
duties of the priest, lest he be suspected of drawing an 
ideal picture of himself. Perhaps he shrinks from 
setting forward a standard which he knows himself to 
be too feeble to reach. Nor, again, does a clergyman 
like to speak of the difficulties of the priestly life, 
lest he should seem to be indulging in unmanly 
complaints, or to be making special reference to in- 
dividual grievances, Hence, it happens quite naturally, 
that the laity hear little of the duties and difficulties of 


the clerical life, and perhaps often fail to sympathise 
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fully with them. It seemed to me that for the subject 
of my last sermon, I could not choose any more suit- 
able than this. My time here is now over. I know 
that your kindly feelings prompt you to judge me 
more leniently than I can judge myself. I would ask 
you to let those feelings deepen into a broader charity, 
not to myself, but to the office which I hold. I would 
ask you to consider how difficult a clergyman’s life 
really is. I would bespeak your sympathy, your help, 
for my successor. I would ask you to strengthen his 
hands, and esteem him very highly for his work’s sake, 
for his office’s sake. For this purpose let me tell you 
what, in my opinion, his work ought to be, and I doubt 
not, will be. 

I think there is too great a tendency to judge a 
clergyman solely from what he does in church. No 
doubt it is very desirable that a clergyman should 
have a clear voice, be a good reader, a good singer 
and an eloquent preacher. These, however, are natural 
gifts, which are not given to every man. Many 
excellent clergymen need allowance to be made for 
weakness of voice which has come upon them in the 
course of years. But there is one thing which you 
have a right to expect, that is, that a clergyman should 
conduct the services as carefully as he can. Better 
than a clear voice is earnestness of manner. Better 
than eloquent words is the conviction in the hearer’s 
mind that the words are spoken from the sincerity of 
the speaker’s heart. A clergyman is bound to con- 
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sider that everything that concerns the conduct of 
Divine Service is of great importance. All should 
be careful, orderly and decorous. Too much pains 
cannot be taken to make the Church a house of holy 
memories, and to bring the full meaning of its services 
before the attention of reverent worshippers. 

The pulpit, again, is a great means of edification. 
Every one considers it to be so, and almost every one 
is a critic of sermons. I would urge upon you the 
need of a gentle judgment. Remember that week 
after week, and year after year the preacher has to put 
before you familiar truths. If he is not always suc- 
cessful in making them clearer to yourself, remember 
that you are only one in the congregation. Perhaps his 
words impressed another. Perhaps you yourself were 
inattentive. Perhaps you did not bring a mind which 
sought after knowledge. Perhaps the qualities which 
the preacher urged were beyond your spiritual capa- 
city. Remember that if we would be taught, we must 
have teachable minds. Before you condemn a preacher 
for not doing his part to your satisfaction, stop and 
consider if you did your part of bringing him a patient 
and attentive listener. 

Moreover, if you praise a sermon, praise it not for 
its style, nor for its eloquence, but for its application 
to yourself. The preacher’s object is not merely to 
interest you for the moment, but to give you food for 
meditation in the coming week. It is not the sermons 
which satisfy us when we hear them that are most 
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valuable to us. Often, sayings that we resented when 
they first came before us, prove upon reflection to be 
most useful. The very fact that they insisted on some- 
thing which we overlooked or neglected, made us feel 
rebellious at the time; but the thoughts which they 
suggested came back to us, and forced themselves upon 
our notice, till gradually we were driven to admit their 
truth, and then we felt ourselves richer by a new pos- 
session. No preacher has the right to claim that things 
should be believed merely because he says them. But 
any serious utterance, spoken to you by one who has 
the care of your souls, demands at least your con- 
sideration. Search the Scriptures, search your own 
hearts to see if these things be so. Accept them for 
the truth’s sake. Be thankful that you have been 
~reminded of something which had been neglected 
or forgotten. Remember that the preacher is often 
preaching to himself as much as to you. He may 
have seen some fault in himself against which he has 
striven. He is exhorting himself as much as others. 
He is exposing the weakness which he feels in him- 
self, for your good, that you may profit by his ex- 
perience. The preacher’s greatest reward is to hear 
quoted some little remark that he has made, is to find 
that his words have been treasured, and have awakened 
an echo in another’s heart. He speaks best when he 
speaks most frankly, when he tells you most simply 
what he himself has felt. 

The clergyman’s influence centres in the services of 
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the Church, and in the words which week by week he 
is privileged to address to his hearers. But it is his 
own earnestness which can alone give life to what he 
says, and it is his knowledge of his hearers which alone 
can enable him to speak so as to be easily understood. 
He must teach others what he has already taught 
himself, and if he is to teach them what is likely to 
be useful to them, it must be because he knows them. 
The first duty of a clergyman is to make clear to 
himself the relation in which his office places him as 
regards his people. Think how great a difficulty that 
is. How much consideration it requires; how much 
care; how much charity; how much largeness of 
heart ; how much freedom from prejudice and per- 
sonal feeling ; how much sincerity of intention. A 
clergyman has constantly to examine himself to see 
that his heart is right. He has constantly to overcome 
feelings of disappointment. He has daily to renew his 
love towards men: by renewed communion with the 
loving heart of Jesus. 

Think again how this stands. The Gospel shows 
us a world made by God, in which are placed men who 
are God’s children, called to do God’s will, sanctified 
by God’s indwelling Spirit. The soul’s progress of 
each is of infinite importance in God’s eyes. Each 
day each soul is drawing nearer to God, or moving 
further from him, is growing more holy or less holy. 
This is what Jesus tells us of ourselves and our fellow- 
men. But when we go out to our daily work, how 
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does the matter stand in our eyes? Do we feel its 
truth to ourselves? Do we behave to others as though 
we felt it about them? You know how easily this 
impression is rubbed away. A little irritation, a little 
grievance, a conflict of will, a business jealousy, any 
trivial thing makes us feel cold towards our brother, 
turns him in our eyes from a brother to a foe. A 
priest is bound, as his first duty in dealing with others, 
to pierce through this mist whereby the world strives 
to hide the truth of God. He must strive after the 
charity that “ believeth all things, hopeth all things ”. 
He must endeavour always to look on the world in 
some way as God looks on it. He must keep before 
his eyes the sacredness of every human soul, yes, even 
of those who are most plunged in wickedness and sin. 
He has to goon his course, watching for opportunities 
of usefulness, thinking how he may best succeed in 
awakening more seriousness about spiritual things, 
examining himself for his own neglect, for his own 
cowardice it may be, endeavouring to find out new 
ways of speaking, more forcible illustrations of the 
Gospel truths, more intimate means of conveying them 
to the souls of others. He has many disappointments. 
His exhortations produce little effect. The number 
of communicants does not perceptibly increase. He 
hoped, in preparation for confirmation, that he had 
succeeded in convincing some of the need of careful 
attention to the means of grace which our Lord Him- 
self ordained. He sees them drop off from their 
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attendance at the Holy Communion. He notices 
little things which convince him that their love to 
Christ is waxing cold. You do not know how much 
pain and grief is caused to the zealous priest by 
disappointments of this sort. 

I said that a clergyman’s usefulness must depend 
on his knowledge of his people. This again is by no 
means an easy task. It is one for which especially I 
would bespeak your help for my successor. A clergy- 
man’s energies must be given very greatly to an 
attempt to understand the ways of life, the modes 
of thought, the daily occupations of those amongst 
whom he lives. It is useless for him to warn them 
against temptations to which they are not exposed. 
It is useless to appeal to motives which they do not 
understand. It is useless for him to seek illustrations 
from subjects which are unfamiliar to his hearers. He 
must try and discover, as near as may be, exactly how 
they live and what they do, and what they aim at. 
No task could be more difficult. It requires calm 
judgment, penetration, tact and prudence. Even when 
a man has done his best, he cannot be sure that he is 
right. I amafraid that it is natural for us all to wish 
to appear better than we are, to try to keep up appear- 
ances, to use language that says what we think we 
are expected to say, but which has no real meaning to 
us. In talking toa clergyman, people are particularly 
liable, not so much from intention as from habit, to 
say what they are expected to say. They recognise 
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him as the representative of religion and morality. 
They make remarks which they consider appropriate to 
his position and calling. They talk at him, in fact, 
instead of talking to him. They do not tell him their 
real thoughts, or opinions, or difficulties. He has to find 
these out slowly for himself, and it often happens that 
people do not thank him for the discovery. They do 
not thank him at first, but in the end they will 
admit that the clergyman’s usefulness must depend 
on his real knowledge. It is foolish to try and hide 
your symptoms from a doctor, yet that is not seldom 
done. It is of no avail to try and hide from a clergy- 
man the actual facts of the daily life of those to whom 
he has to minister. The best means of helping him 
is to treat him as a friend, to allow him to be intimate 
with you, to let him talk to you freely, and to answer 
frankly in return. Do not keep him at arm’s length. 
Do not suspect his intentions. Conceive it to be at 
least possible that he should be seeking only your 
good. He may, nay he will, make mistakes. He 
will not be always wise, any more than another man. 
But suppose to yourselves that he is doing his best, 
and make allowance for his occasional want of wisdom. 

A clergyman is often called a mznzster, and ought 
to rejoice in the name. Minister is the Latin name 
for a servant. The clergyman is your servant, on 
whose services you may call at any time, whom you 
may use at your will. Let me say, for my own part, 
that I always regretted that you did not use me more 
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—that you did not give me more work to do. I was 
seldom summoned, though always expected, in cases 
of sickness. I have generally been left to find out 
for myself those who were ill. Sometimes I have not 
found out till it was too late, to my very great sorrow 
and regret. You would make his work much easier to 
my successor, if you would let him know of cases of ill- 
ness. Remember that you havea right to his services, 
and can claim his help whenever you need it. Remem- 
ber that he is your mznzster or servant. Remember also 
that he rejoices to be so considered, and that nothing 
gives him more pleasure than to be actively employed. 

But if he is your minister, he is at the same time 
the “steward of the mysteries of God”. He has to 
serve you, but it is in God’s name and for God’s 
glory. He has to serve you faithfully, but not always 
in the way which you would prescribe. He has to 
labour for your good, but he cannot hope always to 
please you in so doing. I am afraid that, in the 
course of his work, a clergyman must often expect 
to be misunderstood—to be misrepresented—to have 
hard things said of him. A little consideration will 
show you why this can scarcely be avoided, unless his 
people give him exceptional consideration. For think 
what it is that a good man ought always to be doing 
within his own heart. He ought always to be trying 
to make himself better, and for this purpose he ought 
to be constantly discontented with himself. He must 
know his own faults, and guard against them. He 
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must know the temptations to which he is most 
exposed, and must strive against them. He must 
always be endeavouring to raise his whole life to a 
higher level, to advance daily nearer to God. For 
this purpose, he must, above all things, beware of self- 
satisfaction. He must be constantly saying to himself, 
“You might do better than this, if you were more in 
earnest, if you tried harder”. Now, if a good man 
must so deal with himself, he must also strive so to 
deal with others. He should never forget that his 
object is not to make people satisfied with themselves, 
but dissatisfied : not to leave them as they were, but 
to exhort them to advance in the way of godliness. 
Too often, people talk as if a clergyman’s chief duty 
was to make himself pleasant, as if he were bound 
above all things to strive to be popular, and to avoid 
all questions which might draw upon him antagonism 
or gainsaying. A moment’s reflection would show 
you that this cannot be so. His life and works may 
be attractive in the eyes of those who are themselves 
striving after God. They cannot fail’to be taken as a 
reproach by those who persevere in the way of wicked- 
ness. To such, there is no escape from it, a clergyman 
who does his duty must always be an annoyance. 
However kindly he may be, however ready to help 
them, however gentle in his dealings with them, still 
they feel that he wishes them to go in a direction 
which they know in their hearts to be right, but which 
they do not mean to follow. Few men dare to mock 
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at godliness in itself; but it is an easy matter to mock 
at one whose duty it is to teach godliness and to 
exhort all men to practise it. It is quite natural that 
men, who know that they are leading sinful and godless 
lives, should excuse themselves in the eyes of others 
by abusing the Church, or the clergy generally, or the 
particular clergyman whom they see most of. It is 
quite natural that they should resent his zeal; that 
they should wish that he would leave folks alone, and 
be content to say his say on Sundays in church to 
those who choose to go and listen, and then should 
leave the week-days to them, to follow their own will, 
without any uncomfortable feeling of even an unspoken 
rebuke. In this conflict of evil against good, I think 
that every one ought to take a decided side, and speak 
his mind. Never hear a man wrongly attacked with- 
out defending him: never hear wrong motives attri- 
buted without raising your voice in protest. I say 
this not for the clergyman’s sake: it matters little to 
him what is said against him. He must feel like St. 
Paul, that he stands daily before the judgment-seat 
of God. “It matters little,’ says the Apostle to his 
lukewarm friends at Corinth, “that I be judged of 
you, or of man’s judgment: yea, I judge not mine 
own self: there is one that judgeth me, even God.” 
It matters little what you do so far as your clergyman 
is concerned ; but there is a power in words to affect 
the wavering. Vice is generally louder tongued than 
virtue. Norneed virtue say much. Her words should 
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be few and should be weighty; but those few and 
weighty words should none the less be spoken, and 
virtue should not be entirely silent. 

Again, it is said that a clergyman should confine 
himself to his pulpit and his congregation, and should 
not meddle with other things or other persons. How 
far this is true as applied to ministers of voluntary 
religious bodies I need not inquire ; but it cannot be 
accepted by a priest of the Church of England. He 
is set over a definite parish ; he has a definite district 
committed to his charge. It must be his duty to 
secure, so far as he can, that everything concerning 
the life of his people should be arranged so as to lead 
them unto God. He must try to remove all stumbling- 
blocks from their path, to clear away manifest causes 
of temptation, resolutely to oppose vice and wrong- 
doing, to labour for everything that can promote social 
order and decency, and to strive that every one should 
have all the comfort and well-being that is possible. 
This, again, is an exceedingly difficult task, and must 
lead him into many matters which admit of great 
difference of opinion. Men like to think that their 
ordinary life is all that could be wished. Even those 
who wish to improve our common life are not agreed 
how it can best be done. Some put one thing fore- 
most, others put another. It needs much wisdom to 
act for the best. A clergyman cannot always have 
the wisdom necessary for the task ; but he ought to 
have one quality which entitles him to be heard. He 
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ought to be free from selfish interests. He is engaged 
in no trade, and has nothing at stake which can warp 
his judgment of what ought to be done. If he sees 
an abuse, he ought to sayso. If anything strikes him 
as likely to amend it, he ought to speak out. I need 
not tell you how thankless a task this is. Changes 
and reforms, which every one will bless in the future, 
are seldom popular when they are made. No one likes 
to be more unpopular than he need be. When you see 
a clergyman expressing an opinion which is contrary 
to the general opinion, credit him with a good intention, 
even if you differ from the wisdom of what he says. 

Finally, the priest of the Church is concerned— 
must be concerned—with every one. He speaks 
plainly sometimes about something which he thinks 
unwise or imprudent in some one’s conduct. It is, 
alas, too natural that the person so reproved should 
at first feel angry, and then excuse himself, and only 
after a time begin to consider—if, indeed, he ever 
does consider—whether the reproof was needed or 
no. Still it is a clergyman’s duty to speak when he 
thinks that any good purpose may be answered by 
his speaking. He must watch over the progress of 
each individual soul. He must try to build up each 
individual character. For what is the end and object 
of his labour? Listen to the words of St. Paul : “We 
preach Christ, the hope of glory, warning every man, 
and teaching every man in all wisdom: that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus”. 
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Let me say, in conclusion, a few words only about 
myself and my work among you. “That we may 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus,” that has 
been the aim, most imperfectly pursued, that has been 
always present with me. I have not dealt with you 
only as a congregation—you have been individually 
before my thoughts. I have wished to be on the 
completest terms of intimacy that you would each 
admit. I have tried to turn from talk about trivial 
things to the more important questions concerning 
our life and character. I have met with more answers 
than I had any right to expect. I have met with 
more kindness than I deserved. If I have taught you 
anything, you have taught me much in return. I go 
away from my intercourse with you a wiser and, I 
trust, a better man. For all your kindness to me and 
mine, I thank you from the bottom of my heart. 
Every friendly word that has been spoken to me, every 
mark of confidence, I cherish in my memory. If you 
think of me in time to come, think of me as one who 
cared much for you. Believe that, with many failings, 
I was still true to one great principle of the pastor’s 
life, “I had you in my heart”. I will ever pray for 
you “that your love may abound more and more in 
knowledge and in all judgment ; that ye may approve 
things that are excellent, that ye may be sincere and 
without offence till the day of Christ—being filled 
with the fruits of righteousness, which are by Jesus 
Christ, unto the glory and praise of God”. 


x 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISIRY, 


PREACHED AT THE ORDINATION HELD BY THE BISHOP 
OF NEWCASTLE AT ALNWICK, 21st DECEMBER, 1884. 


The work of the ministry, the edifying of the body of Christ.— 
Eph. iv. 12. 
WE are assembled to-day on an occasion which is 
almost historical. This is probably the first time 
since the days of the old Bishops of Lindisfarne, that 
the dwellers in this part of Northumberland have 
been summoned to share in the solemn act by which 
the unbroken continuity of the Church of Christ is 
expressed and maintained. The restoration of the 
old ecclesiastical organisation of Northumberland has 
brought many and great advantages. Amongst them 
is the possibility of setting more clearly forward 
before the eyes of her children the system, the order, 
the life of the Church. You are here to-day to aid 
by your prayers those who are to be called to the 
sacred ministry of the Gospel. You are here to listen 
to the solemn obligations which the Church lays 
upon its officers; you are here to witness the care 
with which the Church strives to maintain itself, 
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Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner- 
stone”. 

I would ask you earnestly to remember this as the 
one great claim of the Church. It is “built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and Prophets”. It takes 
its stand upon Scripture as the Word of God. It 
takes its stand upon Scripture as a whole, not 
choosing some parts and omitting others ; not follow- 
ing ingenious theories; not changing with changing 
opinions, but holding by the teaching of the Apostles, 
by the usages and the ordinances of the Apostolic 
age. It is not the result of man’s wisdom ; it does 
not justify itself by motives of human prudence. It 
claims a Divine origin—a Divine mission. Its power 
is the power of the indwelling Spirit of God. The 
teaching of the Church is a complete system. It 
does not take some doctrines and exalt them at the 
expense of others. It sets before its people the entire 
truth of the Gospel. Its organisation is a complete 
organisation ; you cannot take part of it and reject 
the rest. All hangs together ; all is harmonious ; for 
the building is “ built upon the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone ”. 

This truth is sometimes forgotten. Men sometimes 
speak of the Church as though its organisation could 
be altered at will. Its energies may be devoted to 
new kinds of work. Its methods of action may be 
developed or improved ; but its constitution rests on 
the certain warrant of the Word of God, the sanction 
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of the Apostles of Jesus Christ. If that constitution 
were altered the Church would cease to be the 
Church. It might be an active religious body ; it 
might do much useful work for the good of man; it 
might labour earnestly for the glory of God ; but it 
would have given up its great function, “the edifying 
of the body of Christ”. 

I wish to speak this morning on two points: the 
Church as the Body of Christ, and the work of the 
Christian ministry to edify, or build up, that Body. 

1. The Church is the Body of Christ. According 
to the purpose of God each man is left to work out 
his own salvation. God educated mankind for the 
Gospel. His revelation has been progressive and 
continuous. From the beginning God’s Spirit strove 
with man, but man refused to hear His pleading 
voice. Gradually, God prepared the way for a 
fuller knowledge of Himself. He chose the seed of 
Abraham to be his peculiar people. He stamped 
upon their history the memory of their sacramental 
deliverance from the land of Egypt. He planted 
them in a goodly land by His mighty power. The 
Jewish Church was in direct covenant with God. We 
know how ill it used its precious privileges ; we know 
how Israel went astray like a broken bow. But still 
God’s purposes progressed. By repeated chastise- 
ment, Israel was purged from idolatry. The Jews 
learned, after centuries of teaching, to know Jehovah 
as their Ruler, and to trust in Him as their King. 
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Still their worship was imperfect, because of the 
hardness of their hearts. They escaped from idolatry 
only to fall into formalism. They could not worship 
God in spirit and in truth. But the rudiments ex- 
pressed in the law were to be more fully explained ; 
and in the fulness of time, God sent forth His Son to 
give men a new, a closer, an intimate relationship to 
Himself. Jesus lived and died for men, and men’s 
eyes must ever be fixed upon that life and death. 
But the revelation of Jesus, though complete in itself, 
was to be progressive in its extension through the 
world. He came as our Saviour ; He came to make 
men at one with God; but He came also as the 
great founder of a Church, by means of which the 
fulness of the Divine purpose towards men was to 
be perpetually displayed. The little leaven was to 
leaven the whole lump. The manifestation of God 
and of man’s spiritual life, which was made in the 
flesh to the little band of disciples that gathered 
round the Teacher by the Galilean Sea—that mani- 
festation was to be reflected far and wide till the 
kingdoms of this world had become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of His Christ. “Ye are the salt of the 
earth,” “Ye are the light of the world,” said Jesus to 
His wondering followers, who knew not the glory of 
the work whereto they were called. The world in 
its pomp and pride rolled on in darkness. That 
darkness could only be dispelled by the glow of that 
light wherewith the Spirit of Jesus filled the hearts of 
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His humble disciples. The world in its wisdom knew 
not God. That knowledge, the sum of all knowledge, 
could only be inspired by those who had felt the 
love of Christ which passeth knowledge. Human 
courage was never put to a severer test than when 
the eleven listened to the voice of their risen Lord, 
bidding them “ make disciples of all the world”. 
They saw Him ascend into heaven. They saw the 
glory of the Godhead. The clouds received Him 
from their sight, and they would fain have stood 
gazing rapt with the greatness of the majestic vision. 
But the angelic voice sounded in their ear, “ Ye men 
of Galilee, why stand ye gazing into heaven?” They 
withdrew their eyes from the sky, still marked with 
the track of the clouds of glory. They gazed upon 
the dull grey earth, which lay before them steeped 
in sin and sorrow. Sadly yet joyfully, fearful but 
resolute, they went down from the mount to work 
their appointed work. That earth was theirs, theirs 
to make anew, theirs to enlighten, theirs to vivify by 
that new life which God had given them in Christ 
Jesus their Lord. 

Think of that moment in the history of the Church, 
and let the thoughts of it stir your hearts to-day. 
On the mount of the Ascension, the Apostles gained 
a full knowledge of their commission for the work 
whereunto they had been called. Humbly they went, 
and waited the coming of that power from on high 
by which alone their work could be accomplished. 
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Not otherwise we believe and trust, not otherwise 
in their degree and kind, are waiting now before you 
those who are this day to be called in the ministry 
of Christ’s Church. They have been tried and proved, 
so far as man can try and prove, if they are fit for 
the work to which they would give their lives. They 
have been taught, so far as man can teach, what is 
the work of the minister of Christ’s Church. They 
have pondered these things and their resolution has 
been made. They await the solemn call to their 
office. They know that they are powerless of them- 
selves to help themselves. Humbly they seek the 
special gift of the Holy Spirit of God, wherewith we 
believe that now, as of old, Christ will endow those 
who give themselves with their whole hearts to the 
service of His Church. Think, then, of the deep 
importance of the ceremony of to-day—of this call 
of new labourers into the harvest field of God. The 
boundaries of Christ’s Church have spread on every 
side since the day of Pentecost. Christ’s mystical 
body has been continually built up, and the spirits 
of just men made perfect beckon us to follow in their 
steps. But still there is much to do. Still the old 
problem remains. Still the faithful servants of their 
Lord must look out upon the world of sin and sorrow 
with the same eyes as did the Apostles, when they 
turned away their gaze from their ascended Lord. 
The world looks dark and cold and dreary. The 
curse of man’s sin is everywhere to be seen. But the 
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past history of the Church shows that God has ever 
been with His faithful servants, and that their labours 
for Him have always been blessed. We, too, may 
have our hearts to-day filled with the thoughts of 
the power of our Lord, as had the Apostles who had 
seen Him ascend into heaven. We have had what 
they had not, the sure proof of the penetrating in- 
fluence of the Spirit which Christ has poured upon 
His Church. The Apostles saw the earth robbed of 
the glory of their Master’s presence, and knew not 
how the loss of that presence was to be repaired. We 
know the work which has been wrought by His in- 
dwelling Spirit; we know the reality of the tokens 
of His abiding presence in His Church. That Church 
has still the old work to do—to bring the world to 
Christ. The boundaries of Christ’s kingdom must be 
spread on all sides. The meaning of Christ’s Gospel 
must be brought home more powerfully to those who 
have already accepted it. The body of Christ must in 
every way be built up and strengthened and purified. 

2. I turn to my second consideration. The Church, 
as the body of Christ, has a regular and organic life. 
The system of the Church, the organisation of the 
Church, is the means whereby the Church strives 
to keep vigorous and strong that spiritual life which 
proceeds from Christ, and which it is the function 
of the Church to foster and to spread. All that the 
Church has to teach is what her Master taught. All 
that the Church has to give is what her Master ap- 
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pointed her to give. The preaching of God’s Word, 
the administration of Christ’s sacraments—these are 
the duties of the Church. Through the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel comes intellectual conviction, or 
emotional quickening. Through the administration 
of the sacraments comes the nurture of the spiritual 
life. The aim of the Church is to lead all men unto 
Jesus, that they may see in Him the Way, the Truth 
and the Life; and then to build them up that they 
may walk in that Way, that they may hold fast by 
that Truth, that they may be quickened by that Life 
here and may live in it for ever hereafter. The 
ministers of the Church are the ministers of all men 
for these great, these all-important ends. Now, as 
always, God works by human means. Now, as al- 
ways, God calls on all who will to work together with 
Him for the accomplishment of His eternal purposes. 
To all men goes forth the call to be fellow-workers 
with God. Every servant of God, in his way and 
in his degree, is bound to do God’s work, to be in 
some sort God’s minister. But the regular preaching 
of God’s Word requires a regular order of ministers. 
The administration of Christ’s sacraments is com- 
mitted only to those who are lawfully called and sent. 
The life of the Church, like all true life, is orderly. 
The example of the Apostles of the Lord is binding 
on all after times. “When they had prayed, they 
laid their hands on them”—such was the warrant 


given by the Apostles to the first deacons. 
10 
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Brethren, we believe that these men, now to be 
admitted into the ministry of the Church, have re- 
ceived in their hearts a call from God for their holy 
work. We believe that they will receive from on 
high the help of God’s grace so long as they remain 
faithful to the duties of their high calling. May 
they never forget how high that calling is—to bring 
men to Jesus, to build up their lives into constancy, 
to help them by word and deed to continue steadfast 
unto the end. Oh, pray for them, for they need your 
prayers, and your prayers can avail them much. You 
are not here to-day merely as spectators, This is not 
a ceremony which does not affect yourselves. The 
life of the Church, the activity of the Church, the 
honour of the Church—these are all points which 
deeply affect her children. Into the hands of her 
ministers a great trust is committed. Pray that they 
may show themselves worthy of that trust, that they 
may believe as faithful stewards of the mysteries of 
God. On their shoulders is laid a great weight of 
responsibility. Pray that they may be strengthened 
to bear it by being strong in the Lord and in the 
power of His might. It does not concern themselves 
only that they acquit themselves as valiant soldiers of 
God ; it concerns you also; it concerns the whole body 
of Christ’s Church. Esteem them highly for their 
work’s sake, and let your hearts go forth in prayer 
that that work may be well and nobly done. Re- 
member that the secret and private prayers of this 
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congregation are recognised by the Church, following 
therein the warrant of Scripture, as part of the 
solemn ceremony of the ministerial call. “When 
they had prayed and laid their hands on them they 
sent them away.” Such was the ceremony by which 
the direct call of the Holy Spirit to Barnabas and 
Saul was recognised by the prophets and teachers at 
Antioch. Your prayers are needed, as the imposition 
of the Bishop’s hands is needed. All are summoned 
to take their part in the outward act, which owes its 
validity to God alone. 

“They sent them away.” Is there not a touching 
ring in those words? Sent them away from the loving 
eyes of the Apostles; sent them away from the warm 
sympathy of their Christian brethren; sent them 
away into the dull, cold, dead world outside. Such, 
too, will be the fate of those who are called to-day. 
To-morrow they will have to go forth to their duties, 
strengthened and established, yet feeling their weak- 
ness and their frailty. Whenever we are called upon 
to face our duties, we shrink back startled. Who is 
sufficient for these things? Who is worthy of so high 
a dignity? Who is of himself fitted to guide the souls 
of others? We can only doin any degree the work 
which we have undertaken, when we have learned to 
cast ourselves unreservedly upon God. “By myself 
I can do nothing: I can do all things through God 
which strengtheneth me.” Great is the dignity of the 
Christian ministry, but its dignity lies only in the 
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increased opportunity for service. The life of a priest, 
separated from any direct concern with worldly busi- 
ness, freed from selfish cares and distracting pursuits, 
devoted immediately to the service of God and of his 
fellow-men—such a life is indeed dignified, such an 
opportunity for usefulness is indeed noble. But its 
nobility, its dignity, is not so much inherent in the 
office itself, as in the way in which it is used. He 
who has submitted himself to the Master’s call, who 
has said in all devout humility, “Behold the servant of 
the Lord, be it unto me according to Thy will”; he 
who resolutely works in the spirit of self-forgetfulness, 
of self-sacrifice, finding his pleasure only in activity in 
good works—he, however lowly may be his position 
here, is indeed precious in the Master’s eyes. The 
true priest knows nothing of man’s distinctions. To 
him all men alike are the children of God, and he 
himself is the servant of all. He deals not with rich 
or poor, with wise or ignorant ; he deals only with 
souls which God has sent into this world that they 
may be tried, and purified and perfected for eternity. 
Do not despise him because he is simple, and is 
ignorant of what men call the ways of the world. 
He is bound to be simple, because the word of God 
is simple, and God loves the simple heart. He is not 
concerned with the ways of this world, but with the 
ways of that other and truer world, where we shall 
know even as we are known. There is no earthly 
dignity that can compare with the dignity of the 
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priestly office, if it be exercised not for self, but for 
God ; if it be asserted not by claims for outward 
respect, but by inward devotion to a life of humble, 
heartfelt service of all men. Remember, my brethren 
in the ministry, remember this: your title is held 
from God only, your dignity rests in obedience, your 
nobility is a nobility of service. You have no claims 
upon this world; your attitude towards it should 
be that you need from it nothing which it can give. 
Already it affords you only too great an opportunity 
for work. Your duty towards it is to transform it 
in some little way into the likeness of the kingdom 
of heaven. That kingdom of heaven—remember that 
unless your natural self be changed, and you become 
as little children, you shall not enter therein. That 
kingdom of heaven—remember that the first step 
towards its enjoyment is that you be poor in spirit. 
You are called to be the messengers of that kingdom ; 
you are called to summon others to enrol themselves 
as its citizens. If through indolence, through want of 
sympathy, through arrogance, through self-seeking, 
you fail to show them an example of true humility, 
you fail in all things. Great is your calling, but you 
are called to work for others ; great is your dignity, but 
it is the dignity of labour. All labour is noble, but yours 
is the noblest of all, for it is the highest labour, and its 
fruits are garnered directly into the store-house of God. 

“They sent them away”—sent away those early 
servants of the Lord into a world that was entirely 
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sunk in heathenism and degraded by vice. No kindly 
eye would look upon them with favour; no friendly 
voice would wish them God-speed. Alone they went, 
without human counsel or human sympathy to aid 
them. Things are better now for the ministers of 
Christ. Much may need to be done, but much has 
been done already. Many, very many, there are who 
will gather round each Christian minister, who will 
give unsparingly their goodwill and their help. To 
you, my brethren of the laity, I would earnestly com- 
mend those who to-day are called to their office in the 
Church. Give them no doubtful welcome, lend them 
no uncertain hand, let them feel no half-hearted sym- 
pathy, but esteem them very highly for their work’s 
sake. They need your help solely that they may 
work harder, better and more wisely: and their work 
is your work as well. There are many difficulties in 
the priestly life, which it is hard for you always to 
understand. Experience in worldly business creates 
in men a certain outward way of regarding life. You 
have tried some plan and you have failed. Well, it 
matters little ; you soon dismiss your failure and try 
some other plan, which may succeed better. You 
soon learn that it is useless to feel sensitive, or to be 
disappointed because things have not gone as you 
expected. Remember that to a clergyman failure is 
a serious thing, because the interests with which he 
deals are of a kind that is infinitely important. He 
did not speak when he ought to have spoken, and the 
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reflection haunts him that the opportunity may never 
again occur, He may have produced some results, 
but he feels that they are not the highest results 
attainable; he is bound to be dissatisfied and discon- 
tented with himself; he is bound to strive onward. 
He is never free from a sense of responsibility ; he 
is always doubtful of himself. He must seek his | 
strength, I admit, by communing with God. But 
you can help him by your prayers. Let them always 
go up to God for him. Pray all of you, pray for the 
clergy, for your own clergyman, and you will confer 
upon him a priceless boon. Sympathise with him, and 
let him feel your sympathy. I do not say show him 
outward respect for the sake of his office: that you 
do willingly of yourselves already. But show him 
your personal sympathy ; talk to him of his work, and 
encourage him to talk to you. You may not perhaps 
have much time to help him directly, though most 
of us have some time at least to spare. But you can 
help him much by showing an interest in what he is 
doing, by encouraging him to persevere, by gleaning for 
him now and then testimonies that his work is telling, 
that he is working in the right way. Believe me that 
the clergy sorely need encouragement. Believe me 
they do not value formal respect, but long for sym- 
pathy and advice. Let your esteem for their work 
be shown by your interest in it. Let them feel that 
friendly eyes are fixed upon them, and that friendly 
hands are stretched out for their aid. 
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“The work of the ministry, the edifying of the 
body of Christ, until we all attain to the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God”— 
what a splendid aim; how far from its accomplish- 
ment, “until we all attain to the unity of the faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God”. Human 
eyes cannot see this mighty end, human wisdom can- 
not forecast the process of its attainment. But this is 
the object of the Christian ministry in all degrees and 
forms. One faith is to be set forth, and that faith 
is to lead to a true and saving knowledge of the Son 
of God. No smaller end is set before us ; we may not 
labour in any narrower spirit. Our hope is in the 
Lord, and in that hope we are strong. The waves 
of this world’s fancies may ebb and flow, but the 
truth of Christ stands like a rock amid the eddies. 
Of that truth the Church is the abiding witness ; 
that truth its ministers are bound at all times to pro- 
claim. May the Church this day be strengthened by 
sending forth a trusty band, who will be true to their 
high calling, who will utter no uncertain sounds, who 
will in their day and generation make this world 
better by their presence, and hasten in some way the 
accomplishment of Christ’s kingdom. 


XI. 
THE. HOPE OF YOUTH. 


PREACHED ON 30TH JUNE, 1888, ON THE COMMEMORA- 
TION DAY OF ST. PETER’S COLLEGE, RADLEY. 


Hope to the end for the grace that is to be brought unto you.— 
1 Peter i. 13. 
I HAVE chosen these words for my text because they 
contain in a small compass the great characteristics 
of St. Peter; because they sum up the main points in 
his character, and explain why hefwas chosen to be 


the chief of the Apostles,’"Has it ever occurred to’) 


cyou to wonder why St. Peter was chosery? Why not 
“yather’St. James with his stronger ‘practical sense, or 
St. John with his nobler soul and higher flights of 
mystic energy? Why St. Peter? I think because 
his character was the simplest and most straightfor- 
ward, built up most clearly on the foundations of 
faith and hope, of hope especially; the faith of the 
others might be as strong, but it was not so readily 


clothed with power by virtue of the presence of hope. } 


“Hope to the end for the grace that is to be 
brought unto you.” Hope marked St. Peter to the 
end of his own career. At the beginning he was 
impetuous, courageous, restless ; he showed the weak- 
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ness as well as the strength of his temperament. He 
was rash in act and speech alike; but he was simple, 
sincere and eminently human, attracting us even when 
he was weakest. There was nothing about him to 
conceal; he was a plain, strong man. 

Now these are the characteristics which we recognise 
as the distinguishing marks of youth; and I venture 
to think that it is not without reason that St. Peter 
was chosen to be the patron of this College. He was 
strong where youth is strong, weak where youth is 
weak ; and for this reason, because he had the temper 
of youth, he was chosen as the rock on which Christ’s 
Church was to be built. We know how he fulfilled 
his office. Rashness gave way to courage. The 
words of him who “wist not what he said” and spoke 
in the strength of what he felt, became the deliberate 
counsels which guided the Church. Impetuosity be- 
came resoluteness, and St. Peter showed in practical 
life, the decision of judgment and the tenacity of 
purpose needed by one who was called to a great 
office of administration and counsel. Still he carried 
to the end the great characteristics of the boyish 
mind, which were developed but not abandoned. His 
strength lay in things obvious, not recondite ; simplicity 
and straightforwardness marked him throughout his 
career. 

My dear boys, keep Peter before you as an example. 
Learn from him how youth can change to manhood 
without losing any of its grace, its vigour or its sim- 
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plicity. Nay, rather it is on keeping these qualities 
unchanged to the end, that the power and influence 
of later life depends. Think not of your life here as 
something which will pass away, as different from 
the life which is to follow. You do not need in after 
life different qualities from those which come naturally 
to you here; you do not need to learn too soon a 
knowledge of the world, to acquire smartness in con- 
versation or a power of repartee; but you need to 
work out to their full extent, and not to lose, the 
noble qualities given by God to each youthful soul. 
You need to keep always some measure of the impetu- 
osity of youth, its high aspirations, its enthusiasms, 
its lofty ambitions, its absence of self-seeking, its dis- 
interestedness, hopefulness, and belief in itself. The 
world will gather round you soon enough. You will 
all meet with many disappointments. When you 
leave this place, you will have to face the dangers 
attendant on a fuller measure of individual responsi- 
bility. The helps of a common life and a wise dis- 
cipline will be in a great measure removed, and you 
will be thrown back upon yourself. Be true to the 
self which has been moulded here. Cling to the 
aspirations which this place has taught you. Do not 
try to make up a new self after the current pattern 
which you see around you. “Hope to the end for 
the grace which is to be brought unto you,” and ask 
the Lord for strength that the teaching of youth may 
broaden into the courage of manhood, 
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When you go out first into the world, you will get 
no credit for good intentions; you will find a cold 
and critical atmosphere, where only results are valued, 
intentions are disregarded or distorted, simplicity is 
never supposed to exist, is not accredited or taken 
. into account. But do not give up in your first despair 
either your simplicity or your good intentions. Do 
not think the world cold and dull and heartless, and 
only moved by calculations. Do not let it wipe off 
the bloom of your soul and leave you cold and cyni- 
cal. Do not excuse your own listlessness by empty 
phrases about the spirit of the age; nor think that 
there is no place for your aspirations, and that the 
lessons learnt here have to be changed for something 
else. The world needs youthful simplicity. Its 
coldness is only assumed that it may try what you 
are worth. It wants enthusiasm and nobility and 
straightforwardness ; it cries out for these things. 
Keep them ; determine that they shall never go, but 
that your life in the world shall be founded on your 
life at school, that you will not let go all that you 
have learned here, from this place, from your teachers, 
from your companions. Determine that you will 
“hope to the end,” and by God’s grace will practise 
“whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are of good repute”. The 
world is not so cold but that you can help to warm it. 
Live in hopefulness, in the sense of a mission, of pre- 
paration for your Master’s call, of submission to Christ, 
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“ Hope to the end for the grace that is to be brought 
unto you.” Take all your thoughts to Him. Ask 
Him to build you up and strengthen you, that you 
may help to build up and strengthen one another 
here. Even here you may have no small influence 
over your fellows. The little world of school, more- 
over, may influence the larger world outside. Boys 
may carry home to their parents, weary with work 
and anxiety, the spirit of hope and joy, the breath of 
hopefulness and perseverance to the end. 

In after life there may, perhaps, sound in your 
ears the rebuke which Jesus sent by St. John to the 
Ephesian Church: “ Nevertheless I have somewhat 
against thee, because thou hast left thy first love”. 
The first love is the best, my boys. What you now 
see to be right, what you now wish to be, is truer 
than anything else which will come to you in after 
life. You see truth now more clearly than, perhaps, 
you will ever see it again, for you are not yet warped 
by the distortions of self-interest. Determine that you 
will take that vision with you; that you will keep 
through life the desires, the aspirations, the love of 
good, the thoughts that filled your hearts when you 
took your confirmation vows, when you knelt here 
to receive your first communion. They were true 
then; they may be the highest truth you will ever 
see. That is what St. Peter tells you, under the 
shadow of whose presence you stand to-day. “Hope 
to the end.” 
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And to you, my friends, who have left this place to 
face the world and return to-day to look upon old 
scenes and renew old memories,—to you also may 
come in this place the message of hope. We cannot 
look on a gathering of boys such as this without a 
reproof, a warning, an exhortation that we should 
renew our youthful feeling of hope. We ourselves, 
what did we hope to do when we were boys? What 
have we done? The sight of these young lives bids 
us look back upon ourselves. It invites us to a retro- 
spect of our own failures, a retrospect which fills us 
with humility, but I need not say that humility has 
nothing in common with despondency. Who is not 
reminded of his former self when he gazes on the 
young, when he thinks how the world moves on, how 
generation succeeds generation in the march of man- 
kind towards God? Have we failed, have we fallen out 
of our places in the great procession? We have failed ; 
which of us does not confess it? We have failed in 
many things; but as we look upon the faces of these 
boys, we are reminded that there is hope for the future. 
The world did not begin and will not end with us. 

What parent, as he looks upon his son, does not 
pray that he may be a better man than he was him- 
self? Who does not confess that if this is to be, it 
must be because the boy grows up more simple, more 
hopeful? We have failed because we strove to be too 
clever; because we were too self-confident and not 
sufficiently straightforward ; because we lacked simpli- 
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city. But others may succeed where we have failed. 
In these days, when so much pessimism is in the air, 
it behoves us to be hopeful. The future is not to 
those who stand by and say, “It may be, I cannot 
know, I do not see”; but to those who are simple, 
hopeful, strong in submission to God, who, in the 
words again of St. Peter, “look for a new heaven and 
a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness”. We 
hope and believe in the eternal power of righteousness, 
and we shall only be strong in so far as we give our- 
selves to that eternal hope. May our presence here 
to-day, and the thoughts which to-day inspires, lift up 
the souls of old and young alike, and renew in us the 
spring of that hope which reaches beyond the visible 
to the invisible, and binds this world around the feet 


of God. 


peo 
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XII. 
THE WORK OF THE MONASTERIES. 


PREACHED AT HOLY CROSS CHURCH, PERSHORE, ON 
THE OCCASION OF ITS TWELVE HUNDREDTH ANNI- 
VERSARY, 29TH JUNE, 1889. 


Speak unto the children of Israel that they go forward.—Ezod. 
xiv, 15. 
THESE words, dear friends, which were spoken at the 
crisis of Israel’s history—at the very moment when, 
so to speak, Israel came into existence as a nation— 
were the motto stamped upon the whole subsequent 
history of the race. They are words which give us 


“the Divine conception of national duty. Think when 


they were spoken. The children of Israel—a race of 
slaves who had lost all the manliness that ever they 
possessed in the long period of servitude they had spent 
in Egypt—were called by God to go forth and realise 
His plans ; and as this cowering band stood hearing the 
chariot wheels of the Egyptians behind them, and seeing 
nothing but the waters of the Red Sea tossing angrily 
before them—at that time it was, when their hearts 
were sunk within them, that they turned to their leaders 
for guidance. Then the message came clearly forth, 
“Speak unto the children of Israel that they go forward”. 
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“hat they go forward.” That is the stamp that 


God has put upon national history. These words | 


contain within themselves all that is to be said about 
human progress. They express the fact that pro- 
gress is to be the law of men’s affairs, that God has 
impressed it upon them. J.askyeou~to”’take»these 
words_as-the-motto~to-accompany.-you--in»the-retro- 
spect-ef the history of-thisgreat-building-in-which we 
stand..to-day........would~ask..you...to..take..them- as 
, explainiag«te~you the Divine purpose which marks 
itself in the story of men’s affairs. We can only 
profitably look back upon the past, if we go there to 
seek lessons for the future. We can only profitably 
seek lessons for the future, if they are to bring to our 
hearts hope, eternal hope, greater power in the future 
than there has been in the past, greater zeal, greater de- 
votion to God’s service, loftier aspirations, higher aims, 


and the constant increase of the standard of man’s en- 


deavour. Is not this what you see when you look at 
Israel’s history as a whole. There are constant short- 
comings, constant backslidings, constant failures, all 
kinds of things occurring that are to be reprehended, 
all kinds of goings back here and there, no progress 
entire and complete all along the line. But do you 
not feel all the same as you read the records of the 
Old Testament history, that throughout the history of 
Israel, there was a gradual widening of the spiritual 
consciousness, that there was an increase and a growth, 


that there was a grander aim, a higher standard being 
11 
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raised before the eyes of men, that there was progress 
in spite of apparent failure? Yes, progress, we see it 
everywhere written as we look back upon the past. 
The thought of that progress we have to take with 
us into the future, and I would ask you to keep this 
thought above all others in your hearts to-day. 

The history of this church takes us, you are reminded, 
back into the earliest times of our national being. 
This church was intimately connected with the story 
of the conquest of the Hwiccian land. It was one of 
the first-fruits of the conversion to Christianity of 
that band of our Saxon forefathers who wandered 
along the valley of the Avon, and took possession of 
this and the neighbouring county. They organised 
themselves into a rude kingdom ; they were converted ; 
they learned to know the law of the Gospel of Christ ; 
and then rapidly there went on the organisation of 
their ecclesiastical life, which found expression in the 
formation of the See of Worcester. One of the earliest 
of the monasteries that was connected with the See, 
one of the very first that followed after the monastery 
of St. Peter at Worcester, was the monastery, of St. 
Peter also, at Pershore. The two were closely con- 
nected, dedicated to the same saint, and having the 
same object, both being the seat of missionaries who 
were to go forth to carry out the work of the con- 
version of the Hwiccians, that had been so well and 
prosperously begun. So this monastery, in which 
we’ stand to-day, was at first not what we should 
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call a monastery in the secondary sense, (the first 
sense, monasterium, being only a great church), not 
a building inhabited by monks, but originally a 
monastery inhabited by mission priests, who went 
about in the rude district that lay along the banks 
of the Avon, who penetrated the far-off Forest 
of Arden, who sought out the waifs and strays 
scattered through what was then an _ inhospitable 
region—mission priests formed into a college, who 
lived at this place at the bidding of their king, For 
it was the ruler over this land who established this 
monastery, that it might carry on the work of the 
Church in the whole region that was committed to 
his charge. I need not tell you how great was 
monastic civilisation in this part of England. No 
part of the country was so thickly studded over with 
monasteries as the land of the Hwiccians, At the 
end of the eighth century, there were no less than 
twenty-four of these monasteries in the land that 
forms the counties of Gloucestershire and Wor- 
cestershire. And already at the end of the eighth 
century, they had changed from their original inten- 
tion. Originally they were mission priests. But as 
time went on there was no longer such need for mis- 
sionary zeal. England, as a country, was converted. 
There was no more work for the mission priests to 
do, except indeed for the glorious band who devoted 
themselves to the conversion of Germany, and carried 
the light of the Gospel to the far-off shores of the 
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Baltic. In England itself, it seemed as if the mission 
work had been exhausted, and the question was, 
“What is now the use of these monasteries ?” 

The answer to that question led to the conversion 
of the mission priests into a body of monks. Again 
the idea corresponded to the wants of the times. 
First of all these priests, who dwelt together, were 
missionaries who went forth into the neighbouring 
lands. Then these missionaries gave way to monks. 
It was the same story almost everywhere in England. 
Mission priests gave way to monks, to men, that is, 
who lived after a rule, men who lived together that 
they might pray to God and sing praises to His name. 
Why did they take the place of the missionaries 
who had been working in society? The answer is 
that they corresponded to the deepest-seated feeling 
in the mind of these rude people, to the desire which 
men felt of having an expression of a nobler and 
better life than they were themselves able to live. 
Ah, to maintain a high ideal of life, how valuable 
how useful it is! We cannot wonder that these rude 
folk in a barbarous age chose from among them- 


’ 


selves a certain number, who were to be set aside for 
the sole purpose of devotion. How the rude thane 
whose life was one of continual warfare, how the 
serf who spent his days entirely in work, must have 
rejoiced to think that at least somewhere afar off, 
there was a place where men were devoted to God’s 
service, and to that only. Men did not at first hope 
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that the world would be transfused with the spirit 
of Christ, so that one who lived in the world would 
be able in that life to make of himself a sacrifice 
and an offering unto God. But if they could not 
hope for this, they said, “Here and there shall be 
places where men pray and praise God, and they 
shall pray to God for us, and by their prayers shall 
the sins of the world be washed out, and by their 
offerings and sacrifices atonement shall be made for us.” 
It was the notion of vicarious devotion in the world 
maintaining the light of the Gospel, it was the notion 
of some one else serving God for them, that led to 
the conversion of these homes of mission priests into 
homes of asceticism, or at least of what was meant to 
be asceticism, homes where men could live free from 
worldly cares, free from worldly aspirations, free from 
worldly business, entirely devoted to God’s service on 
behalf of their fellow-men. That was the ideal that 
they set before themselves, but it was an ideal which 
was rapidly lost sight of. 

Within much less than a hundred years of the time 
that monasticism had laid its hold upon England, 
we find that monasteries had turned into comfortable 
places where great men made provision for those sons 
for whom they could not provide in the world ; or we 
find that country squires, as we should call them, liked 
in their old age to turn themselves into abbots, and 
live in peace and quietness in a monastery, where they 
were not disturbed by being called upon to discharge 
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public duties, or go to war, and where they did not pay 
the same taxes or meet the same troubles as the 
ordinary citizen. The course of monastic effort was 
very soon ended. First the homes of mission priests, 
then the homes of ascetic devotion, then the comfort- 
able abiding places of those who were well-to-do, and 
who wished to be free from the ordinary and obvious 
duties of life that fall upon the common man—that 
is the history of monasticism in short. There were 
constant revivals. The history of the Church of Christ, 
and of the institutions connected with the Church of 
Christ, is the history of constant revivals. We see 
that never could man’s device frame any institution 
so excellent, or give it an object so noble, that the 
excellence did not rapidly pass away, and the nobility 
of the aim soon become debased. No human institu- 
tion can ever be set up which can be permanent ; there 
can be no abiding form given to the spirit of Christi- 
anity. Forms pass away and change ; they are nothing 
unless inspired by God’s Holy Spirit, and the Spirit 
of God “bloweth where it listeth, and thou canst not 
tell whither it cometh or whither it goeth”. It cannot 
be confined within any forms, however lofty ; it cannot 
be bound within any institutions of man’s contrivance. 
The history of the Church amply enforces that lesson 
upon us. There is nothing so good, nothing so noble, 
that it may not fail and become useless in its turn. 
Monasticism did its work. It impressed the ima- 
ginations of men, and it did its part in the general 
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work of English civilisation. This monastery, the great 
monastery of Evesham, the monasteries scattered in 
this district, such as Tewkesbury, Gloucester, Bredon, 
Malvern, Fladbury, wherever they might be, they 
were all of them at least settled places. And round 
the settled homes of the monks, there gathered the 
steady life of industry, and from the industrious com- 
munity that found its home around the monastery, 
there went forth the woodman with his axe, who 
cleared the forests which rendered so much of this 
country in those days unproductive for human life. 
For this very reason it was that these monasteries 
were first of all planted in uncleared lands, in places 
that man’s foot had never trodden, founded that 
they might open up fresh fields, and new pastures, 
and extend the limits of man’s possessions; and so, 
long after the spiritual meaning of monasticism had 
passed away, it still had a work to do for civilisa- 
tion. Still the monks represented the industrial life 
of the times, which clustered round their houses ; 
still they represented the intellectual life of the times, 
which found its only expression in their cloisters ; 
still they represented the life of peace as opposed 
to the life of war; still the monasteries were the 
great inns of the land, their doors being always 
open to the passing traveller; still they fulfilled 
many wants, which otherwise would not have been 
fulfilled at all, for the good of men in those ages 
that are called the middle ages. 
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Then the next step was that in England the State be- 
came more prominent. The central government made 
good its organisation, and the power of the separate 
baron fell before the sovereignty of the law. When that 
was accomplished, men looked upon monasteries as 
being but survivals of institutions that had no further 
use. All through the fifteenth century certainly, it was 
felt that monasticism had lost its use ; it was felt that 
the number of monasteries must be diminished, and 
they were diminished largely, diminished by outrage- 
ous acts that we do not hear much of. Whereas at one 
time there were 1,200 monasteries in England, there 
were only 800 at the time of the dissolution. Four 
hundred had dissolved themselves, or been put out 
of existence somehow. But when at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, England awoke to a new 
consciousness of life, to a new consciousness of work 
to be done in the world, then men looked around, 
and began to calculate what was to be done with the 
monasteries, and there were scholars who had their 
plans of turning the monasteries into schools, or making 
them useful in some way or other for the actual needs 
of local life. Doubtless great plans were formed by 
which, little by little, the monasteries should be turned 
into hospitals, or into poor-houses, or into universities, 
or into local schools. Something or other men clearly 
saw would have to be done with them, for they were 
no longer useful, no longer needed. They no longer 
had any particular meaning, the time was come when 
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they must pass away. Pass away they certainly would 
have done in some way or other, yet none the less, 
we cannot condone the wickedness and the crimes 
of those who actually wrought the dissolution of 
the monasteries. Though it was desirable that they 
should pass away, it did not follow that they need 
pass away by a process of violence and fraud, that 
they should pass away amidst slander and obloquy, 
without gratitude for what they had done in the 
past, without any consideration of what use might 
be made of their resources in the future. It is not 
true in history that the end justifies the means. We 
can never look back with any good results, if for a 
moment we allow that idea to enter into our minds. 
Too often is that said in the politics even of the present 
day. Too often is it supposed that if a particular 
object is clearly desirable, therefore any means what- 
ever towards that end are desirable, or may fairly be 
used. Dear friends, we must set our faces against 
that assumption ; it saps the very basis of our moral 
life; and never, as we look back upon the past, are 
we to forgive or condone deeds of violence, deeds of 
oppression, deeds of fraud. No good thing was ever 
done by misrepresentation. The truth stands above 
all else. It was well that the monasteries should pass 
away. It would have been well had they passed away 
in some decent manner. Nothing is to be said, little 
excuse is to be found, for the violence and oppression 
which accompanied their actual dissolution. Still less 
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is there anything to be said for the way in which their 
possessions were not applied to any public purpose, 
did not go to relieve the needs of the localities, were 
not used for any national end whatever, but simply 
went either into the coffers of the tyrannical King, or 
else to swell the wealth of families that wished to 
make themselves great from purely selfish motives. 
No direct good came to the neighbourhood from the 
suppression of the monasteries and the taking away 
of the benefits, which they still conferred upon all 
those who dwelt around them. The monasteries fell ; 
their possessions were carried away men knew not 
where. Instead of a place to which they could look, 
at all events, as a symbol of something that was noble 
and mighty, there was left to the poor unhappy neigh- 
bours only a heap of ruins. That was what happened 
here as elsewhere. 

The possessions of the monastery, not very large, 
but still such as they were, were sold for a small 
sum to one who, in consequence, immediately estab- 
lished himself as a country gentleman. Then all the 
houses and buildings of the monastery were pulled 
down, and more than half the great monastery church 
was pulled down also. Then it was, to their honour 
be it said, that the poor folks of Pershore, poor folks 
they must have been, came forward with their little 
offerings for God’s honour and service, and bought 
the remnant of the church, that they might make it 
their parish church for ever. They bought it from the 
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spoiler. There is pathos, dignity, splendour, about the 
deeds of these poor people who bought their churches 
back. Many churches were bought back in this neigh- 
bourhood, Tewkesbury and Malvern for instance, but 
these were greater places and of more importance than 
Pershore. Perhaps no place made greater sacrifices 
than did Pershore at that time, that it might still call 
some remnant of the church its very own. It was not 
that Pershore had not a parish church. But the men of 
Pershore knew what architecture was, they knew what 
its dignity was, they knew what its splendour was, 
they had a belief in themselves and the place in which 
they lived, and they would not see that which they 
prized highly pass away, and be left a mere heap of 
ruins. They could not afford to buy all the great 
monks’ church, but they could afford to buy half of it. 
So half was ruthlessly pulled down, and the rest 
bought by the parishioners, to be a place where they 
and their descendants might worship God. 

That is the story of this Abbey Church. That is the 
story of its past, and that is the great lesson it has for us 
to-day. It tells us of many changes passing over the 
face of this land ; it carries us back through the differ- 
ent phases of our civilisation, but it is gilded with a 
story of self-sacrifice which brings before us the pathos 
and dignity of English local life. The men of this little 
village as it then was, rose and bought their church 
that it might be their very own forever. They would 
not be robbed of the beauty they knew; they would 
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not have their accustomed landmarks taken away ; 
there was something they would keep, and they would 
love it all the more because it was the result of an act 
of self-sacrifice on their part. And as you know, this 
church, within the recollection of this generation, has 
been endeared to you a second time by calling for 
another act of self-sacrifice. The work of restoring 
this church, and bringing it back again, after ages of 
neglect, to its primitive beauty, that was the work 
that fell upon the shoulders of, at all events, the older 
ones of you to whom I speak to-day. It is, perhaps, 
endeared to many of you in your own experience by 
the thought that you too, in the days of your youth, 
made some sacrifice that you might restore your church 
to the beauty and dignity of its former state. And so, 
such as it is, it has come down to us through the ages, 
through all its many vicissitudes, and they were indeed 
many. 

I have not time to tell you the details of its archi- 
tectural history; but the mere vicissitudes of the 
building contain almost the entire history of English 
architecture. First there was the simple wooden 
church that rose upon this place, and many times 
fell into ruin, and was many times restored. Then a 
simple stone church, quite small, almost insignificant, 
seems to have existed at the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, when fire destroyed it. After the time of the 
Norman Conquest it was rebuilt in stone, mighty 
and magnificent, corresponding with the splendid rem- 
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nant of the transept that still exists. Then it was 
burned down again three times. Three times was it 
reduced almost to ruins, three times did the exertions 
of the monks restore it and repair it, and make it fit 
again for its purpose; and so it comes that we find 
traces of the different styles of architecture in it at the 
present day. Three times certainly was this church 
rebuilt before 1300 ; three times were different parts 
added to it; three times did it put on a different 
appearance as the generations passed, though what 
remains owes its present greatness particularly to the 
thirteenth century. 

And does not this too teach us how different 
human life has become as the ages have passed on? 
This church was burned down on two occasions because 
it was surrounded by wooden houses. The fires that 
continually destroyed towns and villages in the Middle 
Ages are unknown to us now. Surely, we have gone 
forward in all things that appertain to the comfort and 
security of life. Have we gone forward, too, in our 
spiritual life? 1 would ask you to think of that to-day. 
I said if we looked back upon the past, it must be to 
learn the history of progress. We are right to talk 
about progress, we are right to find traces of it at every 
turn, we are right in looking forward to the future as a 
time when progress will be more rapid, yes, but remem- 
ber that this thought brings its responsibilities. “Speak 
unto the children of Israel that they go forward.” I 
have been asking you to look back upon the history 
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of your church, and upon the sacrifices that it entailed 
upon your ancestors in days gone by. Does the re- 
trospect nerve you to love your church better, and to 
be ready to make more sacrifices for it? Have you 
learned to associate the fabric of the church with your 
individual life? Have you caught its symbolism, and 
do you feel that your daily walk must lead you on 
the way which lies from the font to the altar? 
Do you bring here week by week your best thoughts, 
your noblest aspirations, to have them consecrated 
afresh to God? Is this church dear to you as a 
record of your own soul’s progress? Think upon 
these things as you rejoice to-day in what others have 
done for you. To whom much has been given, of 
them much is required. There comes to you a voice 
from the past bidding you also “to go forward ”. 


XIII. 
THE COMMON LIFE. 


PREACHED BEFORE THE MEMBERS OF THE SANITARY 
CONGRESS AT WORCESTER, 1889. 


Except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain.— 
Ps, cxxvii. 1. 


IT is in no spirit of mere complimentary speech, but 
with a deep sense of reality and earnestness, that I 
say, that few occasions could more strikingly bring 
before our minds all the greatness of England’s 
past, and all the hopes of England’s future, than the 
occasion on which we meet to-day. I see before me 
the representatives of all that has made England 
great in the past, of all that constitutes the strength 
of our national life in the present. In you, Mr. 
Mayor, and the members of the Town Council, I see 
the symbols of that spirit of local self-government 
upon which the freedom of England has always 
rested ; I see the symbols of those qualities which 
have made our country great, and which still dis- 
tinguish it from the other countries of the world. 
For the spirit of local self-government, the capacity 
for the management of our own affairs, is the special 
characteristic of us as Englishmen, our distinguish- 
175 
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ing inheritance from the past. It is an inheritance to 
which our own day has added, which daily becomes 
more precious to us, which we hope takes deeper root, 
and will increase in the future. And what moral quali- 
ties does that power of local self-government entail, 
not only on those who bear office, but on those who 
submit to their rule, not only upon the rulers, but upon 
the people whose representatives those rulers are? It 
is amazing, it is gratifying, when we think of the 
amount of civic patriotism which every great English 
city can display, of the self-devotion to public interests, 
of the willingness to sacrifice time and money, to give 
of their best for the good of the community of which 
they form part, shown by English citizens. This occa- 
sion is a great symbol of, and a great testimony to, 
the unity of our English life, and to the way in which 
we are striving onwards and upwards to find out a 
path towards better things. We have reason to be 
proud of our local institutions ; we have reason to re+ 
joice in the feelings of civic patriotism. Woe betide 
us if we let them go, woe betide us if the love of self- 
government, which is the foundation of our freedom, 
does not beat high in the hearts of Englishmen. 

And yet you will observe that this sense of local 
patriotism, of which we are so proud, does not stop 
short at the boundaries of our own domain. We have 
no exclusive civic pride. We do not rejoice that we 
are greater or better than other places. Weare content 
to feel that we are citizens of no mean city. We are 
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content to have the spirit of a dignified corporate life 
displayed amongst us. We are content to go upon 
our way without jealousy, without rivalry, without 
wishing to put ourselves forward, merely striving that 
we may be worthy of the vocation whereunto we are 
called. Our local patriotism is strong and vigorous ; 
but it does not separate us from the great current of 
the national life. No, rather it leads us more dis- 
tinctly and decidedly to join ourselves to that great 
stream, to pour our energies into its mighty waters. 
We are reminded of that fact to-day by the pre- 
sence here of the Volunteers. They show the con- 
tribution which this city willingly makes towards 
bearing its share of the national burdens. It is again 
a characteristic of England that it does not lay burdens 
upon unwilling shoulders, England can count upon 
the willing offering of the time, the labour, the patience, 
the endurance of a sufficient number of her citizens to 
provide for the work of the national defence. For 
England rests upon a basis of true freedom; English 
life is laid upon the firm foundations of duty; England 
appeals to her citizens, and England knows that this 
appeal will be readily listened to. 

Yet another thought, characteristic of the best side 
of English life, is suggested by the special circum- 
stances under which we are met to-day. We are 
proud as a city to welcome guests within our walls ; 
we are proud as a city to think that we shall be 


the seat for a short time of the deliberations of 
12 
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those who are engaged in striving to direct the 
national attention to objects of great and serious 
national concern; and we gladly welcome the Sanitary 
Institute. We welcome them that we may listen to 
the teaching which they bring us; that we may learn 
those lessons of which we all stand in need, for we 
desire to go onwards, not resting satisfied with the 
achievements of the past, but deeply conscious of the 
problems which we have to face in the present, and 
of the difficulties which we have to overcome in the 
future. Convinced of this, we welcome all the teach- 
ing we can receive. We ask that we may be shown 
how we may discharge our duties better. We beg 
that the seriousness of our responsibilities may be 
brought home to our minds. We do not refuse to 
undertake great tasks or to face onerous obligations. 
We only ask that we may be convinced, assured, that 
we may see our duty clearly, and then, in all humility, 
we shall be ready to accept the obligations that are 
brought home to us. 

I need hardly dwell on the importance of the subject 
that is to be brought before our attention this week ; 
but here in this place there are one or two considera- 
tions which I should like to lay before you—considera- 
tions bearing on the religious spirit with which we 
ought to enter upon our hearing, or our teaching, in 
the week that begins to-day. 

The question of the organisation of the common life 
is one which increasingly comes home to us. More 
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and more does it become an object of general concern 
that the common life should be organised well, and in 
a healthy way, so that every human being may have 
his due share of the great gifts which God bestows 
upon all men. But we have to admit that the rapid 
development of modern days, all that we proudly 
speak of as progress, as civilisation and the advance 
of industry, has done much to deprive the great mass 
of Englishmen of many blessings which they enjoyed 
in simpler times. I take it that it is the highest glory 
of the Sanitary Institute to recognise this grievance 
and try to remove it. It tells us that modern progress 
has been bought at a heavy price. It has done ill as 
well as good; it owes a compensation for the evils 
which it has wrought. Industry and commerce sacri- 
fice many victims to their progress. It is for us to 
do our best that the sacrifice should not be excessive, 
that the good of the few should not be procured at 
the sacrifice of the many. We have to consider in 
what way we can make compensation for the evils 
which our industrial system unavoidably inflicts upon 
a great number of our population. 

God made the world and took pleasure therein. 
God spread a covering of free pure air, which all admit 
that every one should enjoy. Aye, but modern in- 
dustry, remember, has poisoned that clear air of God, 
has filled it with fumes pestilential and detrimental to 
the health of many who are compelled to live within 
their reach. God made the water to trickle from 
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many fountains, and gather into the streams that flow 
into the rivers. God sent it forth pure and clear, a 
refreshment unto man. Modern industry has pol- 
luted the sources of our streams, has filled them with 
noxious products, has rendered them turbid and 
discoloured, no longer a joy to the eye, no longer 
fitted to supply man’s needs. Modern industry has 
drawn men to live together in greater masses than 
ever before, and by bringing men together in masses 
has brought about conditions which are in many cases 
hurtful to health, and which in all cases tend to rob life 
of its simple and natural pleasures. 

This is the subject which you have undertaken 
to consider, which is of universal concern—how these 
wrongs may be remedied, how clear air may again 
carry health into the lungs, how our water may again 
be made pure and refreshing to the weary and the 
toiler, how the surroundings of life may be made 
decent, so that life itself may be healthful and pure. 
These are great questions. Surely, they appeal to the 
natural sense of justice in every man. Surely, how to 
organise our common life, so that every man may 
enjoy those great boons of nature which he was born 
to possess, is a question to which, as Christian men, 
we ought to give our most serious attention. 

But yet another thought ; we speak of the progress 
of science, we are proud of it. But have you thought 
of the responsibilities which the growth of knowledge 
brings to every man? The clearer knowledge of the 
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laws of Nature; what is this but a perpetual revelation 
of God’s purposes to man? The contents of that reve- 
lation are assuredly binding on our consciences and 
form part of our duty as Christians. Whatever science 
shows us to be true has a claim upon our attention, and 
ought to influence our actions. Remember the answer 
of Jesus to the question, “ Master, who did sin, this 
man or his parents, that he was born blind?” “Neither 
did this man sin nor his parents, but that the works 
of God might be made manifest in him.” The cause 
of affliction and ill-health is not to be found, as of old 
it was found, entirely in the sin or offence of the sufferer 
or his ancestors. Suffering and affliction are a mani- 
festation of the works of God, and we recognise God’s 
call to us as individuals when we have to face illness. 
All manifestations of God’s works call for a corre- 
sponding effort on our part ; and when science demon- 
strates the causes of ill-health, it makes an addition to 
human knowledge, which involves a new responsibility 
both for our individual selves and for the common 
welfare. Every man has the right to live in such way 
that he can offer himself, with all his natural gifts 
and capacities, to God’s service. Shall we offer unto 
God the maimed and the lame and the blind and 
the halt? Shall we not consider that it is our duty 
to see that all men grow up in the enjoyment of 
health and strength and vigour, that thereby they 
may be the more able to serve God in their day and 
generation, 
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How sad to pass along the street and see the pallid 
faces, the languid steps! It is a reproach to us ; these 
things ought not to be, for we know that they need 
not be. And if there arise any among us who can 
teach us better how these things may be avoided, who, 
with wisdom and with forethought and with prudence, 
can put before us means by which our common life 
may be improved, by which that precious gift of health 
can be increased and brought unto the humblest and 
the lowliest, then, dear friends, are we not bound to 
give them a hearty welcome, to listen to them, to 
value them highly for their work’s sake, to accept 
the full responsibility of the message which they 
bring ? 

Again, there is the analogy between the health of 
the body and the health of the soul which St. John 
recognised when he hoped that his friend “might 
prosper and be in health, even as his soul prospered ”.} 
It is hard for those who live with enfeebled frames, 
amid neglected and filthy surroundings, to feel strong 
aspirations after the beauty, the purity and the truth 
of a spiritual life. The other night I passed through 
one of the back streets of this city. It was at a time 
when the workmen left their work, and when the 
street was crowded with many men who were hasten- 
ing, some to their homes, some to their pleasures. 
And as I passed by, I saw a little group which con- 
sisted of three little girls of the age of four or five, who 
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had been placed by an elder girl upon a doorstep that 
was higher than the street. There they were, ranged 
in a row, their little hands were folded, and their eyes 
were shut, and the elder girl, who stood below in the 
crowded street, was teaching them to lisp out the words 
of the Lord’s Prayer. I thought that there, in that 
crowded street, was a symbol of the real operation of 
the work of God’s Holy Spirit, that there was a lesson 
from which every casual bystander had much to learn, 
and then I thought of those fair young souls, like 
rosebuds opening in the garden of God, and asked 
myself what would their future be ? Would the seed 
thus sown take root and bear fruit? Would those 
buds blossom with all the beauty that God could give, 
or would the canker worm destroy them? Would 
they perish there amid the evil that gathered round 
them ? 

The conditions under which life is lived, the un- 
wholesome air of the factory, the crowded workshop, 
the ill-ventilated room, all those things that rob the 
body of its vigour, how they must react also upon the 
soul! You heard in the Epistle this morning of the 
works of the flesh—uncleanliness, hatred, variance, 
drunkenness, revelling. Do not these things, think 
you, come very largely from, and are they not greatly 
affected by, the physical conditions under which life is 
lived? If we allow health and strength to be slowly 
sapped by want of consideration for the actual physi- 
cal conditions under which life is lived, surely we are 
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responsible for bringing ruin to the young soul, for not 
doing our part to clear the weeds from the fair garden 
of God, so that every plant that is sown therein by the 
grace of His Holy Spirit, may grow into all the beauty 
which the grace of God alone can give. Yes, there is 
much to be done. It is useless for us to fold our hands, 
and speak of our past progress or our present civilisa- 
tion. The level which has been reached can only be 
maintained, and the progress of the future can only be 
assured, if we offer ourselves, hearts and souls, to God, 
and work our work in humble dependence on His will. 
It is as true now as it was in the days of old. It is 
useless that you raise your voices as guardians of the 
public health, unless God provides the attentive ear 
and the willing heart ; for you ask both for prudence 
and unselfishness ; you urge measures of precaution 
which are often opposed to self-interest. 

Our common life cannot be built upon a basis of 
self-interest. No; our common life must be built 
upon the basis of self-sacrifice, self-sacrifice which 
God can bless. Our sacrifice must be brought to the 
altar of God that He may hallow it, before we offer it 
to the service of our fellow-men. That is the great 
reason of our meeting here to-day, that we may hallow 
to God all we have striven to do for the common good 
in the past, that we may ask God’s blessing upon all 
our endeavours in the future. We have brought our- 
selves to Him, that we may ask Him that He will 
now lift up our hearts, so that we may see and know 
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what things we ought to do; that, by the help of His 
Holy Spirit, we may have that true judgment in all 
things whereby alone the lessons of science, and the 
teachings of wisdom, can be made fruitful for the 
eternal good of man. 


XIV. 
THE HOPE OF OUR FOUNDER, 


PREACHED IN EMMANUEL COLLEGE CHAPEL, CAM- 
BRIDGE, ON 5TH DECEMBER, 1890. 


Our hope for you is steadfast.—2 Cor. i. 7. 

So wrote St. Paul to the Corinthians in spite of their 
grievous failings. Like a true teacher, he first ad- 
ministered a severe rebuke, and then pointed out the 
way to amendment. He bade the contrite find in 
the future an opportunity for redressing the short- 
comings of the past; the impulse of present action 
was to be the consciousness that the eye of a wise 
and loving friend saw the gleams of a happy dawn 
beginning to break through the darkness of failure. 
He gave encouragement by the steadfastness of his 
own hopefulness, 

Such has ever been the attitude of great men to- 
wards the world in which they lived. They have 
quickened aspiration by awakening a new sense of 
responsibility ; they have shamed men into energy 
by showing them that they were trusted ; they have 
stirred men out of lethargy by committing to their 


hands a mighty trust. Such, above all, was the spirit 
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of those whom we commemorate to-day, our founder 
and benefactors ; men of lofty faith and clear vision, 
who were profoundly convinced that their generation, 
if true to its best knowledge, was able to grapple with 
the difficulties that beset its path, but that the way to 
their solution lay, not through the bustle of unintelli- 
gent activity, nor through the exercise of unthinking 
authority, but through the resoluteness that comes of 
thought and through the sobriety begotten by careful 
discipline of the mind. They may not have been men 
of great distinction, but they have raised imperishable 
memorials of their true greatness by their steadfast 
hope in the future, which was the motive of their be- 
quests to posterity. It was not the ages of national 
exultation which led to the foundation of our colleges. 
They were the products of periods of perplexity and 
embarrassment. Those who founded them confessed, 
in all humility, their own inability to work a mighty 
change and set the world right ; but they believed 
that after them a happier time might come, and their 
wish was to prepare an exercise-ground wherein the 
thews and sinews of their more stalwart sons might be 
trained to vigour, greater than their sires had known. 
They wished to remove stumbling-blocks, to under- 
mine narrow conventions, to give fuller freedom to the 
mind, to make new experiments, to break down ex- 
clusiveness, to secure, if only for a few, the exhilaration 
of a new beginning. 

Such was conspicuously the motive of our founder, 
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a motive which perhaps we are inclined to overlook. 
We are content to trace our descent from the “spacious 
times of great Elizabeth,” and claim as our origin the 
national consciousness of the Elizabethan age. We 
tend to forget that the national consciousness of that 
age, as of every age, was the product of the steadfast- 
ness of a few individuals. We dignify their collective 
energy with the name of a movement, and then regard 
that movement as irresistible. But this is to miss the 
meaning of the lessons of the past. The force that 
displayed itself in the final triumph was the result of 
long discipline ; the stream of dashing energy was the 
product of years of careful storage from many a little 
rill. Before England could express its national con- 
sciousness, it had to acquire that consciousness, and 
the acquisition was due to the wisdom and the resolute- 
ness of a few. Not in the years of exultation that 
followed on assured success, did Sir Walter Mildmay 
contribute his college to be a memorial of England’s 
victory, but in the gloomy days of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, when no man could forecast the issue of the 
future, when the menace of the Armada hung like a 
dark cloud over the land, when schemes and plots were 
rife, when opinions were divided and no man knew 
friend from foe, when the most vigorous and healthy 
manifestations of the spiritual life of England were re- 
pressed lest they should add to the prevailing con- 
fusion. It was the darkness and despair of his time 
that moved our founder to make his venture of faith. 
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Amid the perplexities that surrounded him, he did not 
doubt of the future. What it might bring forth, he 
could not foresee ; but he turned his eyes to the best 
examples of the past, and acted according to the spirit 
of their teaching. History taught him that knowledge 
and virtue informed the world. He believed that the 
training of youth in piety, literature and the knowledge 
of God was the one effectual way to spread religion, re- 
fute error and supply examples of upright life. As the 
rivers that watered the earth flowed from the garden 
of Eden, so the fountains of knowledge which were to 
be opened in his new college were to flow like healing 
streams, bearing their freight of pure religion and holy 
living throughout the land. Such was the lofty hope 
of our founder—such and no less are we of to-day 
called upon by his voice to fulfil. 

Sir Walter Mildmay’s hopes, as you know, were 
pitched in too high a key to suit the prevailing 
tendency of his time. He did not endeavour in his 
new foundation to fall in with the popular taste, to 
follow existing models, or adopt the current limita- 
tions. He wished to break through conventional 
traditions ; he tried to remedy the monotony of one- 
sidedness ; he strove to provide a home for the less 
popular opinions, believing that energy, even if it be 
fanatical, and conscientiousness, even if it be narrow, 
are the most valuable qualities for a healthy national 
life. And it was that national life above all things 
that he longed to foster. No founder of a college 
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had a deeper belief in the beneficent power of edu- 
cation, or in the far-reaching influence of a character 
based upon sound learning. A missionary spirit runs 
through his statutes. Let men live and learn in his 
college, then let them go forth to influence the world. 
“We would not have any fellow suppose that we 
have given him in this college a perpetual abode.” 
Emmanuel was to be the centre of a new brother- 
hood of learning and piety. 

It is sad to confess that the college was not long 
faithful to the trust committed to it by its founder. 
It shrank from the responsibility of upholding an 
ideal, and after a period of splendid activity subsided 
into the position of an ordinary college. The tempta- 
tion of being like other people was too strong for the 
fellows of the seventeenth century. They bartered 
their glorious birthright for the ignominious privilege 
of fellowships for life. Emmanuel ceased to be a 
pioneer of educational reform, and it was left for us 
of the present day to appreciate the greatness of 
our founder’s conception, and to see his leading ideas 
revived and adopted by all the colleges of the Uni- 
versity. The position of Cambridge to-day in close 
connexion with national life, the rapid drafting off of 
those who have been trained under its influence to the 
service of God in Church and State, the application 
of endowments to strictly educational purposes, these 
and similar changes with which we are now familiar, 
are only a reassertion of the principles on which our 
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college was founded, but which in days of lethargy 
had been neglected. Other colleges may have been 
reformed, Emmanuel has only been restored. 

But though the main intention of our founder was 
ignored, it cannot be said that his spirit ceased to 
influence his college. I do not propose to follow the 
details of our history, but as we scan the records of 
Emmanuel’s worthies one or two general considera- 
tions present themselves. First and foremost, we are 
_struck by the fact that all the famous men who 
sprung from this college owed much, if not every- 
thing, to the education which they received, and to 
the influences which they here underwent. Other 
colleges may reckon names more widely known to 
fame ; but in many cases their connexion with their 
college was slight and almost accidental. I think 
that Emmanuel can claim that all her sons bore 
decided traces of their sonship. Their characters 
and their pursuits were marked by academic serious- 
ness. Even the most prominent statesman whom 
Emmanuel sent forth, Sir William Temple, showed 
a conscientiousness and integrity of purpose unknown 
amongst his contemporaries. The relation between 
the college and her distinguished members has been 
singularly close and intimate. I do not know that 
we have any conspicuous failures to deplore, or that 
Emmanuel ever acted the stepmother’s part. Her 
work, if unobtrusive, seems always to have been 
simple and sincere. 
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Another thought occurs to us, that Emmanuel 
has been successful in moulding strong and resolute 
characters. We may not agree with the wisdom of 
their decision, but we must admire the constancy 
which led such men as Holdsworth, Sancroft and 
Law to sacrifice position rather than be untrue to 
their opinions. In fact, the early history of our col- 
lege has much to teach us of the value of rugged 
resoluteness, and of the power of definite individual- 
ity. The world has advanced, not by the suppression 
of personal convictions, not by cautious search for a 
basis on which all men could agree to some colourless 
formula, but by the fervent expression of opinions 
which have been formed with a due sense of responsi- 
bility. Emmanuel was founded in the interests of 
free thought; that the prevalent form of thought 
which strove for freedom in its founder’s days was 
puritanism was accidental, not essential to his pur- 
pose. The college was equally true to its first 
principles, when it trained John Cotton and Thomas 
Hooker to leave the land where they could not 
worship God in the way which seemed to them best, 
and seek a new home in Massachusetts; when it 
trained the puritan Holdsworth to abandon his first 
opinions, and conclude that there was more true 
freedom among the Cavaliers than was expressed in 
the deliberations of the Westminster divines; when 
it trained Sancroft to withstand an illegal use of 
the royal power, but no less steadfastly to withstand 
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what he held to be an unauthorised transference of 
the Crown of England from the head of its lawful 
possessor. We can sympathise with the sincerity of 
purpose, the power of self-sacrifice, the noble un- 
worldliness of all these men, and can feel proud that 
Emmanuel was true to that great duty of a teacher, 
the formation of character. 

But it is not by its great men that a college has to 
be judged. The greatest benefactors of the world 
are those whose names are unrecorded, who in quiet- 
ness and confidence possessed their souls, who did 
their duty in their day and generation, and whose 
work was absorbed into the expanding life of human- 
ity without needing any definite recognition. The 
summons to a sphere of labour in which actions come 
within the scope of history is given to few. But the 
street lamp is as useful as the lighthouse. “The 
education of mankind,” it has well been said, “is like 
an Eastern pyramid on which each passing traveller 
has cast a stone.” Most memorable, most precious 
amongst our records are the glimpses unexpectedly 
vouchsafed us of the high purpose which animated 
an obscure life. Sometimes, the veil is lifted for a 
moment, and we grasp the significance of small things. 
Sometimes, fame comes tardily to one who never 
sought it, and the far-reaching meaning of simple faith 
is set conspicuously before us, Few examples in 
the whole course of human history are more im- 


pressive than is that of John Harvard, whose only 
13 
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record is that he was “a godly gentleman and a great 
lover of learning”. It so befell that his modest bequest 
of a small library and a little sum of money served 
to recall the colonists of Massachusetts to the per- 
ception, that their common life could not be founded 
solely upon material pursuits, however necessary these 
might be. He spoke the decisive word at the neces- 
sary time; but that is the eternal mark of the true 
hero. The New World sought no higher title of 
distinction, but is proud to recognise in him the 
founder of its University system, and honours his 
memory with affectionate regard. 

Again, who is not stirred by the pathos of the story 
of the poor student, Jeremiah Horrox, a name that 
ranks high in the annals of astronomy? He was a 
sizar in this college, afterwards a curate in a remote 
village of Lancashire. He died in his twenty-second 
year, having managed in isolation and poverty to teach 
himself enough to enable him to predict the transit of 
Venus in 1639, and take observations which were of 
great value for his science. Let me recall in his own 
words the spirit of an Emmanuel man: “ There were 
many hindrances. The abstruse nature of the study, 
my inexperience and want of means dispirited me. 
I had no one to whom I could look for sympathy. 
I determined that the tediousness of study should be 
overcome by industry; my poverty, failing a better 
method, by patience; and that instead of a master 
I would use books. Armed with these weapons, I 
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would contend successfully: and having heard of 
others acquiring knowledge without greater help, I 
would blush that any one should be able to do more 
than I, always remembering that word of Virgil’s :— 


Totidem nobis animaeque manusque.”’ 


The secret of Horrox’ heroism is not hard to find. 
It rested on a fervent faith in God which filled his 
mind with hope and aspiration, and which was fed by 
the studies to which he devoted his energies: ‘It 
seemed to me that nothing could be more noble than 
to contemplate the manifold wisdom of my Creator as 
displayed amidst His glorious works”. To him God’s 
service was the one great aim of life, an aim of which 
all others, however noble, were but fragments. The 
transit of Venus occurred on a Sunday. MHorrox sus- 
pended his observations that he might say Matins in 
his Church, and entered in his diary: “Here I was 
called to greater duties which it was not fitting to neg- 
lect for these secondary pursuits”. Well may it be 
recorded of him in the inscription which posterity 
has placed on the tomb of this heroic boy: “ Loving 
science much, he loved religion more, and turning 
from the wonders of Creation to the glories of the 
Cross, he expressed the rule of his life in these 
memorable words: Ad majora vocatus quae ob haec 
parerga negligere non decuit ”. 

Our Commemoration Service is at once a retro- 
spect and a prospect. We look back upon the past 
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that we may find hope for the future, which alone can 
give us sustainment in the present. We are met 
here to-day that we may grave upon our hearts the 
lessons which the history of our college embodies, 
that disregarding what is trivial and accidental, we 
may catch the essential spirit of its corporate life. 
And that life is not isolated and apart, not the record 
of a few fleeting years spent pleasantly enough and 
leaving only a faint memory as a passing phase. It 
is a true mirror of the eternal laws of all the life 
of man ; it shows us in a little world, the everlasting 
principles which underlie the greater world in which 
our lot is cast. It shows them, moreover, more 
clearly than can be seen elsewhere, because the pro- 
fessed object of college life is lofty and is sincere, so 
that it cannot be obscured by false issues. We meet 
to-day that we may sing the Lord’s song; its music 
takes within these walls a more intimate and a more 
appealing form, and its harmony is less broken by 
the discords of the world outside. How simple and 
how appealing the melody which tells us of stead- 
fastness and hope and trust in God, which bids us by 
all the memories which it calls up to dispel our cares, 
our anxieties and doubts, to be strong in the sense 
of God’s blessing resting on our labours however 
humble they may be, if they are done as offerings 
to Him, and to look forward to the future in trust 
and hope. 

So then, I would venture to say to the older mem- 
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bers of the college whom we gather around us to-day: 
renew your strength among the memories of past years, 
when hopes were high, and life looked easy, and suc- 
cess seemed certain. Perhaps you have not done or 
been all that you meant to do or be when of old you 
loitered in these courts, or discussed the future with 
a friend. Perhaps you may feel inclined to smile at 
your youthful enthusiasms: they may have been ex- 
aggerated, crude, impossible. But cail them back and 
cherish them ; it may be they were a real revelation, 
the highest you have ever had. Their form may have 
passed away for ever ; but the spirit of youthful aspi- 
ration is truer than the saws and maxims of worldly 
wisdom, and we can all, in some shape or other, do 
and be the best we ever felt called to do or be. The 
haunts of our youth, revisited with the sense of the 
added responsibility which comes from experience, 
are powerful to recall 


those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing: 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence. 


And you, my sons, if I may call you so, whose clear 
vision has not yet been dimmed by the sense of failure 
or disappointment, think not that the ceremony of 
to-day is but a pleasant old-fashioned custom. Recog- 
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nise this college commemoration as an integral and 
important part of the training which you here receive. 
You are the heirs of a great heritage, and the traditions 
of your spiritual ancestry impose upon you the obli- 
gations of spiritual nobility. Whatever may be the 
career that lies before you, it gives you scope enough 
for high resolve, for a lofty sense of duty, for sincere 
self-dedication to God’s service. The hope of our 
founder was steadfast for those who were to enjoy the 
benefits of his bounty. “I have set an acorn,” he said 
in memorable words, “ which when it becomes an oak, 
God only knows what will be the fruit thereof.” That 
growth, he hoped, would be constant: of that fruit he 
trusted each member of his college would bring forth 
his appointed share. You are proud of your college; 
you are heedful of its good repute. Your duty to it 
does not cease when you leave it: your whole lives 
and characters and aims are part of its life, are the 
abiding testimony of its worth. The hopes of the 
past ages have descended upon you, and wait for you 
to fulfil them. They bid you “gather your faith 
together, and your strength make stronger”. They 
point you to hope for the future, to the duty of labour- 
ing in your day and generation to hasten the coming 
of the time when 


Sweeter shall the roses blow 
In those far years, those happier years, 
And children weep, when we lie low, 
Far fewer tears, far softer tears. 
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To all of us comes the trumpet-call from the past, 
“Our hope for you is steadfast”. Let us humbly ask 
in turn, “ And now, Lord, what is my hope?” Let us 
not cease our prayers till we can joyfully answer, 
“Truly my hope is even in Thee”. 


AY. 
THE HOME..OF, THE SOUL, 


PREACHED AT THE CONSECRATION OF ST. HILDA’S 
CHURCH, LEICESTER, ON 5TH MAY, 18o1. 


My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the Lord.— 
Ps. Ixxxiv. 2. 


THE Psalmist, in that beautiful Psalm which we have 
just sung, pours out his soul, writing from some place 
of exile, we know not where. I will not weary your 
patience with discussing the probable date and author- 
ship of the Psalm. It is enough for our purpose to 
notice, that the Psalmist wrote when he was driven by 
stress of circumstances from all that made social life 
dear to him. Far away from home, it was natural that 
his mind should turn back in tender retrospect to the 
place where his affections centred. It was natural 
that he should think of the life from which he was 
cut off by some stern decree, and it was natural that 
when he so looked and felt and thought, he should 
pour out his soul in song and in prayer. And we 
should expect, dear friends, as we in the present day 
look into his mind, that in such circumstances the 
Psalmist would regret the loss of his daily occupation, 


or the severance from his home, or the absence of the 
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sympathy of his friends and kindred. But it was not 
so. The thing that rises before him when his heart 
seeks Jerusalem, the thing which rises before him in 
all its stateliness, in all its majesty, in all its appealing 
grace, is the Temple of the Lord. This it is which he 
regrets above all else, more than home, more than wife 
and children, more than the love of friends, more than 
all that the world contains. The regret, the keen 
regret that wrings the Psalmist’s heart is the loss of the 
courts of the House of the Lord. And why was that? 
Was it not because that House of the Lord was to him 
the visible sign of God’s presence which had grown 
with his growth, had identified itself with his being, 
and had become the very foundation of his soul’s life? 
That visible sign of God’s presence; he needed it. 
It was quite true that he could pray in the desert of 
his exile, pray without the Temple, pray without its 
services, pray in solitude. It was quite true that he 
could do so. The Psalm that we have sung is a 
testimony to the fact; it is a splendid exhibition of 
the spiritual nature of the writer. It is quite true that 
the outpouring of the heart can be made anywhere ; 
but none the less is it true, that the spiritual mind as 
it prayed by itself, longed to realise the communion 
of saints, longed to have before it the tokens and signs 
of God’s presence, longed to have that nutriment and 
sustenance which comes from the established ritual of 
the Temple of God. The Psalmist had his spiritual 
strength, he had his force within; but the more 
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spiritually minded he was, the more he longed for 
the services in which his soul had been nurtured, 
and in which his spiritual being had been formed. 
In point of fact, if we look closely, the cry of the 
Psalmist—“ My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for 
the courts of the Lord ””—comes to this; that as he 
doubtless longed for his own home, because it was the 
home of his body, so he longed to be in the courts of 
the Lord, because they were the home of his soul. 
And is it not necessary in these our days to bring 
before ourselves quite clearly that man needs not only 
a home for his body, but a home for his soul? Pro- 
gress we rejoice in, and we live under the beneficent 
influence of civilisation. All material advance we 
accept with joy and thankfulness. But let us re- 
member this, that our thankfulness must not stop 
short in rejoicing over the good things that come to 
the body. It is as true now as it ever was that man 
does not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth from the mouth of God. It is as true now 
as it ever was that human life is impossible without 
an ideal; that mere comfort, and worldly prosperity 
will not satisfy the cravings of the heart. For the 
time such objects may be absorbing; but the im- 
perious needs of human nature rise above regarding 
them as being the sole contents of life. Man longs 
for an ideal, and the ideal of life is possible only in 
religion. No ideal will last unless it is permeated 
by the sense of God’s presence, and that was what 
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the Psalmist felt. Home, of course he regretted it. 
Comforts, aye he was sorry he had lost them. But 
his thoughts and meditations rose above and beyond 
these outward things. Yes! giving them their mean- 
ing, giving them their force, giving them their influence 
over himself, he saw above and beyond them the courts 
of the House of the Lord. Beyond the home of his 
body, arose the home of his soul; and it was this he 
longed for, this he wished above all once more to see 
before him. “My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for 
the courts of the Lord.” 

And that feeling exists in all ages. It exists among 
us at the present day. Last summer I was standing 
in a little country town upon a bridge that spans the 
stream that runs through it and gives it its beauty, 
and as I stood and admired the scene, I became 
conscious of a man and woman standing by my side. 
They were comparing notes concerning the changes 
that had passed over the landscape since they saw it 
last, and I could not help turning round and saying, 
“T suppose you were born here?” “Yes, sir,” an- 
swered the woman ; “twenty-three years ago we were 
married in that parish church. We were both baptised 
there and both confirmed there. On our wedding-day 
we left the church to go away elsewhere, and this is 
the first time we have had an opportunity of coming 
back to look at it again.” I replied: “1 hope that the 
twenty-three years you have spent out of this place 
have been as happy as the days of your childhood”, 
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The woman smiled, and said: “ Yes, sir, he has been 
a good husband to me, and we have both of us been 
happy. The Lord has prospered us above our deserts.” 
There was the story of a humble life, which mere chance 
threw in my way. It was told me in earnestness and 
sincerity, and the thought which then struck me 
was this: how great a part was played by that 
village church. There they were baptised ; there they 
were confirmed ; there they were married; and there 
after a lapse of twenty-three years stood the simple 
couple again. They came upon a pilgrimage that 
was animated by as high and lofty a purpose as any 
pilgrimage that man ever took. 

The love of his church, of the actual building in 
which he worships, is deep-seated in the English 
heart. The Englishman loves the home of his body, 
he loves also the home of his soul, his church. He 
loves it because he recognises that it is the symbol 
of his own spiritual being. In its fabric is told the 
story of his soul’s progress from the font to the altar. 
When we come to church, when we look round and 
see the place where we are accustomed to worship, 
everything brings back to us the record of our spiritual 
life which we need sometimes to have unrolled before 
us, the record which we sometimes attempt to put on 
one side, but to which we must come back if life is to 
be real to us. 

And so I would ask you to-day to think that you 
are taking possession of a home for your soul. It may 
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be a simple and humble home compared with some of 
those which have come down from the past; but for 
this very reason it has a pathos and a dignity of its 
own. Think of a newly-married couple beginning life. 
Their little home is perhaps in a suburb, built only the 
other day, not attractive as compared with the grand 
houses in the neighbourhood that have been built 
centuries before. But the young couple take posses- 
sion of their simple home, and it becomes dignified 
in their eyes as the years go by, by the memories of 
mutual love, of many blessings, of varied fortunes 
shared together. Memories gather round even the 
simplest home and give it a dignity and splendour 
of its own. 

And how soon memories gather round any place. 
As I entered the door of this church I was told of the 
death of my distinguished predecessor in this See.’ 
To speak to you of him would be unbecoming on 
my part. I could not venture to speak of what he 
was to you. But I would ask you who take pos- 
session of this church to-day, to let me leave with 
you his name as a memory indissolubly connected 
with it. One of the first things which he said to me 
when he knew I was to succeed him was: “I hope 
that your very first act will be to consecrate St. Hilda’s 
Church in Leicester. I am deeply interested in it— 
interested in it not only as a building, but because it 
is the first church that has been built in Leicester for 

1 Archbishop Magee died in London on Tuesday, 5th May, 1891. 
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some time, and I hope it is the beginning of a great 
movement of church extension.” And the last letter 
I received from him was in answer to my request that 
he would be present and preach to-day. He said that 
there was nothing he would like so much to do, but 
that unfortunately his engagements were too many. 
I would ask you to link with this church of which you 
take possession to-day, the name of him who will be 
known in the history of the Church and State as the 
great Bishop of Peterborough, and I would ask you as 
your children and children’s children are brought by 
you to this church, to tell them how on the day that it 
was consecrated, there were mingled with the songs 
of rejoicing the tears of lamentation. Tell them to 
remember how the sweet and bitter of life are inextri- 
cably mixed together ; but how amidst all that befalls 
us, there grows up steadily a wealth of memories which 
lead on to the thought of the vast Communion of 
Saints, the thought in which our soul finds repose. 
Let the words which linger in our minds to-day be 
these: “They go on from strength to strength ; every 
one of them shall appear before the Lord God in 
Zion”. 


XVI. 
Pino SSONS. OF THE, PAST. 


SERMON PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY AT 
CAMBRIDGE ON COMMEMORATION SUNDAY, 6TH 


NOVEMBER, 1892. 


My heart within me is desolate. 

I remember the days of old; 

I meditate on all Thy doings. 

—Ps. exliii. 4, 5. 

THE words seem mournful, and in marked contrast 
with the joyful Psalms which we have just been 
singing. But I take it that, though gladness and 
confidence may be the ultimate result of reflection, 
reflection itself generally begins from a certain sense 
of despondency and sadness. We ask questions 
because we need an answer. There is first the con- 
sciousness of difficulty, and then the effort to over- 
come it, before we can finally reach the joy which 
comes from gaining a solution. The varying moods 
of praise, perplexity and penitence set forth in the 
Psalter, accurately mirror the fluctuations of every 
human soul. Perhaps in the days of sanguine youth 
most of us felt our hearts grow warm within us when 
the strong chant of triumph fell upon our ears, and we 


responded most readily to the utterances of a people 
207 
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who praised the Lord because He was gracious, and 
His mercy endured for ever. But-as life goes on, I 
imagine that the Psalms which speak of individual 
trials and individual struggles have increasing interest 
forus. Young men begin by regarding their own lives 
as part of the prosperity and joyfulness of the world 
around them. Old men end by creating for them- 
selves a world which corresponds to the spiritual 
experiences of their individual lives. It is because 
there has been sorrow that there is joy ; because there 
has been doubt that there is certainty ; because there 
has been a struggle that there is peace. 

So I would ask you to-day to begin not from the 
thoughts of the greatness of this University, but from 
the heart-searchings and despondency which such 
thoughts may help to remove. I do not mean any 
definite or even explicable source of difficulty ; but 
that general sense of tediousness and monotony 
which gathers round life as the years roll on. I 
remember being told by one who had been intimate 
with Wordsworth that one day he asked him what 
he had in his mind when he wrote the lines :— 


Delight and liberty, the simple creed 

Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 

With new fledged hope still fluttering in his breast : 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise, 

But for those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings, 
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Wordsworth stopped opposite a gate in his garden 
and said, “I have often felt so downcast and be- 
wildered that I have clutched that gate and held it 
fast that I might be sure that there was at least 
something outside myself to which I could cling”. 
Does not this represent a feeling which all have in 
some degree experienced? There are times when 
storm and stress drive men from their moorings, and 
as they drift upon the boundless sea, they rouse them- 
selves to find some compass near at hand by which 
they may direct their course. Such is the eternal 
drama of the human soul, ever repeated and ever 
new. No voice which tells us of its experience of 
such crises is devoid of meaning. All records of 
disheartenment and the means of recovery from it 
are precious. 

So we may regard the words of the Psalmist as 
having a general application. We may weigh them 
in all their massive simplicity, that simplicity and 
directness which is the mark of analysis pursued to 
the utmost point, and so capable of clear expression. 
Life, he tells us, has gone hard with him, but the on- 
slaught which overwhelmed him most, was that which 
was felt within :— 

The enemy hath persecuted my soul, 
My heart within me is desolate. 
It is this sense of numbness from which he longs to 
escape. If he could only feel that he was up and 
doing, if he could only see some object before him, 
14 
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all would yet be well. He casts about for a way of 
escape, for something to revive his inward vigour :— 

I remember the days of old, 

I meditate on all thy doings, 

I muse on the works of thy hands. 
This is the process by which strength is renewed, and 
the springs of hope are restored. He feels his way 
out of his present distress by the recollection of past 
triumphs, and through the past he can reach forward 
to the future. He escapes from the crushing sense 
of isolation, by the companionship of those who had 
striven and conquered in former days. Reassured by 
the consciousness of that companionship, he can repair 
the ruins of his shattered life, and identify himself 
with the eternal order of righteousness set forth in 
God. 

It is not my purpose to endeavour to fix the exact 
circumstances and conditions which occasioned the 
Psalmist’s distress. It is enough that he was down- 
cast and perplexed, and that he tells us how he strove 
to escape from his dejection. All men in some degree 
pass through such crises, and need to be helped against 
them. I would turn your attention to a form of trial 
which besets every man in some shape or another, a 
trial in overcoming which the real basis of character 
is exhibited. It is the trial of growing old, and doubt- 
ing of the use which we have made of the opportuni- 
ties of life. 


Let me explain my meaning more fully. Young 
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men enter upon life full of hope and eager expectation ; 
often with a keen consciousness of the failings of those 
who have gone before them; generally with a belief 
that their own improved equipment will enable them 
to surmount difficulties which have been hitherto un- 
conquered. It is well that it should be so. No one 
would wish to damp the fire of youthful enthusiasm 
with the cold cautions of experience. We all feel that 
the experience will come of itself only too soon. But 
the first step that the young man takes in his career 
is the beginning of a series of limitations, which must 
thenceforth hem in his life. The charm of childhood 
to an interested observer lies in its suggestion of end- 
less possibilities. Each step in the child’s develop- 
ment removes some of these possibilities, and so 
diminishes the charm. So is it with actual life. The 
mere choice of a profession is of itself a limitation ; 
and every step forward, however successful it may be, 
is accompanied by a sense of narrowing the scope of 
future effort. Everything that we do, however well 
we do it, however much we be praised in the doing it, 
makes it more difficult to do something else. Success, 
even more than failure, forges for us a chain of habit, 
and robs us of the consciousness of freedom. Further, 
besides this sense of limitation, comes also the inevi- 
table disappointment of our hopes. However mucha 
man may succeed, his success falls far short of what 
he expected. The critics may praise a book; but is 
the author satisfied? The praise is perfunctory: it is 
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given on wrong grounds: the real points of the book 
have been missed. Moreover, the book itself is far 
short of what the writer meant it to be. Or again, in 
teaching, who did not begin his work with a conviction 
that somehow or other he could make things plain and 
interesting? It only needed a little more force, more 
picturesqueness of style, more carefulness in statement, 
more sympathy with the average mind, to make teach- 
ing a real pleasure to teacher and taught alike. Who 
has not been driven to the unwelcome admission that 
he has overlooked the primary difficulty, the indiffer- 
ence, the inertness, the obduracy of human nature in 
itself, which refuses “to hear the voice of the charmer, 
charm he ever so wisely” 2? Who has not felt that he 
belongs to the band of children playing in the market- 
place, whose complaint against one another is, “We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced: we 
have mourned unto you, and ye have not wept”? 
So as life advances we feel the chain of habit grow- 
ing heavier; we are conscious of limitations which 
hem us in; the wings of our aspirations have been 
clipped. Oppressed by the monotony and flatness of 
our daily occupations, with a diminishing power of 
outlook, with a growing sense of the difficulties and 
dangers of our time, and a decreasing confidence in 
our own capacity to grapple with them, with less 
power of sympathy, feeling that old friends are pass- 
ing away, and that we have not the freshness of mind 
necessary to form new intimacies ; we are conscious of 
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a growing discontent, an isolation, a weariness. Can 
this common feeling be better expressed than in the 
words of my text :— 


The enemy hath persecuted my soul : 
My heart is desolate within me? 


If we would escape from it we have need to follow the 
Psalmist’s example, “I remember the days of old”. 
Such a remembrance is not a luxury, but a necessity. 
Our commemoration to-day is not an act of outward 
pomp and formal ceremony: it is an act whose pur- 
pose is to revive drooping courage, and bring healing 
to desponding souls. It is a truism that nations can- 
not afford to forget their past. The truth applies to 
smaller communities still more distinctly. Toa com- 
munity founded for the pursuit of knowledge, it ought 
to come home with overwhelming force. Every mem- 
ber of this University, young and old alike, has much 
to learn from this annual recital of the names of those 
by whose beneficence this place has thriven. He should 
leave this church quickened or consoled—according as 
his need may be. There is a consoling and a quicken- 
ing power in remembering the days of old. ; 

First, I would say to the youngest here present, 
learn the dignity of what we are about to do. You 
have been adopted into an ancient family of world- 
wide fame; you will hear a recital of some of the 
achievements of your ancestors—not those, it may be, 
who went forth on adventurous quests, but those who 
stayed at home, and kept up the old family house, and 
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cared for its repair and for its extension to the best of 
their power. Remember, as you listen, that on you 
devolves the duty of maintaining that structure which 
they reared. With your high lineage comes the obli- 
gation of nobility. This University, with all that it 
offers to you, did not come into being all at once. 
Century after century it was built up by loving hands 
with tender care. They were the hands of those who 
felt that, under God, they owed everything to what 
they had learned here. Their gifts were tokens of 
their gratitude. Their hearts were thankful because 
they had kindled here with a new fire, which the biting 
blasts of the world’s experience were powerless to ex- 
tinguish. You say with all good faith, “I, too, will 
always love my University, because my days here 
were happy”. Ah, you must wait awhile for the test 
of happiness. Amusements soon pass away, and are 
forgotten. Nothing remains except what genuinely 
affected heart and mind. Lasting affection is only 
bestowed on that which purifies and elevates. You 
will not be grateful for long to your University unless 
you first allow her to teach you. 

But I have said that our ceremony to-day, though 
full of meaning to all, gains in meaning as the years 
pass by. The names of benefactors have a familiar 
sound as we have had increased occasion to use their 
benefactions, and feel grateful to them for their fore- 
sight. Still, it is not the actual thing given which 
excites our gratitude ; it is the example afforded us 
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by the temper of the giver. Some of those whom we 
remember to-day are names, and little else. Perhaps 
sometimes we wish that the roll of our benefactors 
was composed entirely of distinguished men. But a 
moment’s thought will dispel this foolish wish. Learn- 
ing is not the high road to distinction, nor is its pur- 
suit the special care of the great ones of the world. 
Even in the ranks of students and scholars fame is 
capricious. Certain steps in the advance of a par- 
ticular science are associated with certain names. All 
honour be to them, and may their names ever be 
remembered. But they, if they could speak, would 
say that others laboured and they entered into their 
labours. Because men loved learning, because they 
toiled patiently in neglected fields, because they were 
content to record the results of baffled experiment or 
observations, materials were gradually brought to- 
gether which rendered the luminous generalisation 
possible, or led inevitably to the discovery of the new 
law. .The lofty pinnacles of learning rest for their 
foundation on the multitude of simple souls who love 
knowledge, and pursue it without question whither it 
will lead, who long to prepare the way for others to 
know more. To me the unknown name has a special 
charm just because it is unknown. Of many men who 
are reckoned great in action, I wish that I knew less 
that so I might esteem them more. But he whose 
one memorial is his desire that others should have 
the means to become wiser than himself—how shall 
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I not praise him without reserve? Examples are 
useful as they are possible of imitation. To be great 
writers, great discoverers, great expositors—these were 
youthful dreams, and we grow old standing face to face 
with the little done, the vast undone. We shall not 
be great; but at least we may be faithful guardians 
of what we have received, anxious to hand down our 
heritage of wisdom improved in some degree because 
we were for a time its trustees. The record of little 
gifts, of new beginnings, of fresh additions to the 
means of study, of new professorships and new sub- 
jects of pursuit—it is a record of growth, a continuous 
process, in which we in our day and generation may 
at least be strengthened to take a silent and a humble 
part. It is not the stimulus of ambition that the 
student needs ; it is the assurance that his life is use- 
ful and is not selfish. Sometimes there come heart- 
searchings and questionings. “I am here,’ a man 
says to himself, “ teaching and reading as usual, with- 
out much definite result to show, beyond my own 
enjoyment of my work. When I look round I see 
that one of the men of my year is a member of the 
Government, another is a judge, a third rules a pro- 
vince in India. They have worked and are working 
for the world, and I—what am I doing?” The answer 
is given to-day. “I will remember the days of old.” 
Look back upon the past, and you will see that the 
organised pursuit of knowledge has at least done as 
much for England as organised government or organ- 
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ised conquest. Work is not to be measured by fame. 
Fame is the coin in which the world pays those whom 
she has engaged to do her business. But though the 
world pays tolerably well so long as a man is at work, 
she is very sparing of pensions. A man’s goodness or 
wisdom lives and reproduces itself in the hearts that 
he has moved and the minds that he has taught. A 
man’s greatness ofttimes disappears with the news- 
paper which records it. The dignity and nobility of 
the scholar’s life lie in this, that it claims no recognition 
and asks for no reward. It seldom admits of excite- 
ment; it has no prospect of great encouragement ; 
it looks forward to no definite achievement. The 
scholar’s object is to create an atmosphere in which 
nobility of aim may be fostered, to find and guard a 
height whence he who will may gaze upon a wider hori- 
zon, and see a larger world before him. It was because 
men of old times felt their arms strengthened in the 
tumult of practical life by the aspirations which floated 
before them, as remembrances of their days spent in 
Cambridge, that they gave tokens of their gratitude. 
It was because they wished, that those who came 
after them should be able to look with still clearer 
vision to the hill whence came their help, that they 
strove to enrich the University with new means of 
usefulness. Men of action are numbered amongst our 
benefactors, as well as the peaceful student who spent 
his life in keeping alive the sacred fire that here had 
been kindled in his breast. Each gift possesses a 
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peculiar and intrinsic value, for it is a token of the 
deliberate gratitude of a heart conscious of benefits 
received, a gift not given under a sudden impulse, 
but embodying in most cases, the old man’s calm 
judgment on what had been the chief element in 
the formation of his character, the creator of what 
had been most real in his life. 

Such is the testimony that comes to us from the 
days of old, a consistent and continuous testimony 
of what the University, its teachers and its scholars, 
have done for England. The roll of our benefactors 
affords an indisputable evidence of the deep feeling of 
warm recognition which some were enabled to express 
by definite gifts, but which multitudes in each genera- 
tion felt or spoke though they were unable to record it 
in act. Our benefactors are but samples of the whole 
body of students. Their gifts are but the symbols of 
the thoughts and feelings of many hearts. 

On what, I would ask, did these feelings mainly 
depend? I speak with diffidence, but in the course of 
a somewhat varied career, I have from time to time 
attempted to collect the experiences of different classes 
of men who have gone from the University into the 
world, and have looked back upon the impressions of 
the time spent there. Of course there was the remem- 
brance of much youthful enjoyment, of much plea- 
sant companionship, and of friendships which had 
ripened with years. But friendships would have been 
formed anywhere; those formed at college were 
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valuable above others because they were formed in 
an atmosphere which was specially congenial. The 
atmosphere was after all the important thing ; partly 
it hung about the place, with its traditions and its 
memories ; but I think in every case of a man who 
really loved his University, there was a consciousness 
that he owed his susceptibility to the influences of the 
place, to the fact that he had received a permanent 
impulse from contact with the mind, the character, 
the moral, intellectual and spiritual dignity of some 
amongst his teachers. Old recollections always come 
at the last to this point. A man recalls a tutor or 
a professor, recalls not so much the contents of his 
teaching as its method, quotes detached utterances 
which live in the mind because they were luminous, 
because they opened up a new point of view, and 
revealed an unexpected attitude towards life and 
knowledge. The readiness to bear with ignorance, 
the willingness to begin from what gleam of interest 
existed in the unformed mind, the reverence for truth, 
the patient labour for its discovery, the absence of 
prejudice, the freedom from current fashions of thought, 
the desire to penetrate to the reality of things, the 
humility which comes from long experience of the 
difficulty of attaining certainty—all these and many 
other qualities of the scholar are the really fruitful 
heritage which an English University possesses. This 
is the influence which is most powerfully felt in the 
long run, and exercises an abiding power, I have 
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found the feeling expressed so long ago as the days 
of Elizabeth, when Sir John Harrington, looking back 
in his later years upon an adventurous and chequered 
career, wrote of his tutor, John Still: “He was often 
content to grace my young exercises with his vener- 
able presence, and from that time to this hath given 
me some helps, more hopes, all encouragements in 
my best studies; to whom I never came but I grew 
more religious, from whom I never went but I parted 
better instructed”. This, in varying forms but in 
identical substance, is the testimony borne by those 
who to-day are the true nurslings of the University. 
They have learned from living examples, the dignity 
and greatness of a life formed on a love for know- 
ledge. 

It is this sentiment which inspired our benefactors 
in the past. It is to this point that we are led when 
we remember the days of old. This is the ground of 
the encouragement which I would put before you. It 
is, I think, needful to fortify yourselves in this concep- 
tion. Modern life has grown more complicated, and 
so seems to be more practical. It is sometimes laid 
down, that the object of modern education is to fit 
young men for a definite career in the first place, and 
trust that in the preparation for it, they will discover 
some principles of life. It was not in the past 
gratitude for success that inspired our benefactors ; it 
is not that feeling now which attaches men’s hearts 
to this place, It is not the skilful educator, versed in 
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new methods, urging men on to run with skill and 
dexterity the race of competition, who leaves a per- 
manent mark on the mind. Such men are to be found 
everywhere, and have their immediate reward, but 
leave little trace behind them. What men look back 
upon is not the advice how to get on, but the lofty 
ideal of life and character which was implied rather 
than expressed. The true possession which men carry 
away from this place is a life-long interest in some 
elevated pursuit, and the possession of a method 
which they can apply to its study. It is a respect 
for the nature of the scholar. No improvements 
of academic organisation, no changes of system of 
examination, no increase of studies, no extension of 
the influence of the University beyond its own bound- 
aries will be of permanent value, unless they strengthen 
and develop the impression produced by the scholar’s 
life. It is not the capacity of its teachers, but the 
dignity of its scholars, which is the true possession of 
this place. 

I can only ask you to carry back your minds to the 
record of those who have passed away during the past 
year to emphasise what I have said. Our late Chan- 
cellor was a conspicuous instance to English society of 
the abiding influence of Cambridge. While he con- 
scientiously discharged all the duties of a high position, 
his interest was in the pursuit of knowledge, and he was 
always ready to forward by his advice and by his liber- 
ality any well-considered scheme for that purpose. Pro- 
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fessor Adams, Sir George Paget, the late President of 
Queen’s College, all embodied in different forms the 
force, the dignity, the courtesy of the scholar’s life, and 
made its influence felt within their several spheres. The 
late Bishop of Worcester was a conspicuous instance 
of the influence of the qualities of the scholar’s mind 
in a position of administrative responsibility. Men 
might agree with, or dissent from, the conclusions to 
which he came; but no one ever doubted the sincerity 
of his intentions, the absolute fairness of his judgment, 
or the large-mindedness of his utterances. Again, I 
will not be accused of unduly extending my record 
if I point to one who assuredly learned and understood 
the spirit of Cambridge as few have done who were 
not trained here. I mean the late Miss Clough. It 
was not by organisation, or by teaching, or by any 
belief in external means that she influenced others ; 
but she understood the meaning of the traditions of a 
University ; she embodied them in her own character 
and quietly diffused them in the College over which 
she was called to preside. Cambridge taught her 
much, and she did much for Cambridge. May all 
future extensions of the University be penetrated by 
the spirit of reverent wisdom which she displayed. 
And yet again, in the region of literature, is it too 
much to say, that the two chief influences which 
moulded Tennyson’s character and which breathe 
through his poems are those of home and Cambridge ? 
Did he not learn here that self-sufficingness which 
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kept him free from the temptations of success, which 
enabled him to set forth the simple dignity of a quiet 
life, and give voice to the purest aspirations and most 
constant ideals of his time ? 

Cambridge has reason to be proud of such a re- 
cord of such characters, all markedly formed by the 
influences of her culture. We, to-day, may with 
thankfulness remember the days of old. But we 
should keep before us the fact that these characters 
were formed in bygone days, when the system of the 
University was simpler and more uniform. It is well 
that a University should extend its borders and grow 
with the growth of human needs. Indeed our com- 
memoration to-day is a history of such continuous 
growth in the past. But each generation has to take 
care that the new machinery be moved by the old 
spirit. A University can have only one true motive 
power, a common zeal for truth and goodness, In 
the old curriculum, theology was regarded as the 
master science to which all other studies led. In 
a deep and eternal sense all knowledge leads to 
God, and only in Him can the abiding order of the 
universe be found. All that man has been, all that 
man is, the thoughts of his heart, the secrets of his 
frame, his power over the world of matter, his relations 
to outward things, all these find their one connecting 
link in the union of his soul with God, in the new 
creation through Christ Jesus, in the sanctifying 
power of the Holy Spirit. 
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If we trod the deeps of ocean, if we struck the stars in rising, 
If we wrapped the world intensely in one hot electric breath, 

’T were but power within our tether—no new spirit-power comprising, 
And in life we were no greater men, nor bolder men in death. 


As you look back upon the past, remember that 
your University has been strong because it had an 
organic life. It cannot degenerate into a collection 
of technical schools, brought together into one place 
through motives of convenience. Subdivide, specialise, 
extend, according as may be wise or necessary, but 
hold fast to your corporate life. It is for Cambridge to 
direct, not to follow, the inarticulate requirements of 
modern life. It can do so if it is true to its old tradi- 
tions, if it holds fast to the example of those whom we 
commemorate to-day. It was not in days of national 
prosperity that the University received its greatest 
benefactions, It was not for purposes of immediate 
and calculable utility that they were given. Mostly 
they came in troublous times when the future was un- 
certain. But though all else might be doubtful, this 
at least was clear, that with the spirit of wisdom went 
hand in hand the spirit of courage and of sound 
judgment. Men who are in earnest about the truth, 
and who make no appeal to popular opinion, will not 
be found in the long run to differ much. No institu- 
tions have been so powerful in influencing national life 
and character as have our English Universities. They 
are the objects of the respect and admiration of thinking 
men in all other nations. They may not always have 
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counted among their teachers the most commanding 
minds of the time ; they may not always have shown 
great literary productiveness; but they have kept 
alive the respect for knowledge ; they have diffused a 
culture admirably fitted to the national requirements ; 
they have given distinction to our national character ; 
they have trained the men whom England needed, 
by providing an atmosphere in which a reverence for 
truth seemed natural. These large features they 
must steadfastly retain. It is for each generation of 
teachers to recognise their responsibilities to the past 
as well as to the present, and to say with all the 
courage of true humility, 

Though much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old days 

Moved earth and heaven; that which we are, we are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 


Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


ih) 


XVII. 
A NATIONAL MISSION. 


PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 2np MAY, 1893.3 


He hath not dealt so with any nation: and as for his judgments, 
they have not known them.—Ps. cxlvii. 20. 


THE lessons that can be drawn from Holy Scripture 
are infinite. There is not one of the interests which 
stir men’s hearts that it does not touch and illuminate. 
Its very form comprises every aspect of man’s activity. 
History, politics, institutions, poetry, literature, alike 
come within its scope. It sets forth, in every phase of 
development, the life both of the nation and of the 
individual, and exhibits with surpassing clearness the 
principles on which that development must rest. We 
may turn to it for counsel at every moment of our life. 
No problem can be so new that Holy Scripture does 
not afford the material for its solution. Even the 
wisdom of the natural man has failed to achieve its 
own purpose, when it has disregarded the light which 
the Bible throws upon the growth of human society. 
You will not accuse me of wandering from the 


2 On the Eighty-ninth Anniversary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 
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object of our meeting here to-day, if I draw your 
attention to some points in the teaching of the Bible 
concerning the true meaning of national life. We may 
regard the Old Testament writings as records of the 
Divine method of dealing with a chosen people from 
which, in God’s own appointed time, a fuller revela- 
tion was to proceed; but this does not rob Jewish 
history of its universal significance. A_ revelation 
is not an exhibition of things strange or unusual; 
it is the manifestation, within a definite sphere, of 
laws which are everywhere operative, and of pur- 
poses which apply universally. The history of the 
Jewish people is a type of the history of every people. 
The processes which it relates are analogous to the 
processes by which other nations have been formed. 
The patriarchal life of a nomad tribe is succeeded by 
settlement in a land which was not their own. A 
period of slavery led to renewed wandering and the 
growth of military power. Then came the period of | 
conquest and settlement in a land which they won by 
the sword. The growth of institutions, the problems 
of government, the development of commerce, expan- 
sion leading to disruption, and then the difficulties of 
foreign policy—all these are features common to the 
records of every nation. There is nothing extraor- 
dinary in the main facts of Jewish history ; what is 
extraordinary is the temper and attitude of the Jewish 
historians. They are not concerned with the develop- 
ment of national life, but with the integrity of national 
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character. They are not interested in the material 
well-being of the community, but in its moral force. 
They have not so much to say about the military or 
commercial triumphs of the Jewish people, as about 
their religious shortcomings. 

And this is a very remarkable thing which cannot 
be paralleled in any other records of a nation’s history. 
Past mistakes are habitually condoned ; good is shown 
to come out of evil ; triumphs are exaggerated ; failures 
are apologised for; heroes are created; means are 
justified by the end; patriotism requires that the past 
should be arranged in the form of a continuous pro- 
gress, culminating in a splendid present, which is 
hopeful of a still more glorious future. How strange 
to turn from the laboured apology of a modern 
historian to the abrupt and stern judgments of the 
Jewish annalist—“he did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord”. How strange to turn from the 
optimistic calculations of a modern statesman, and his 
fertility of device for remedying every inconvenience 
in the body politic, to the utterances of Isaiah, who 
cries—“ Woe to the rebellious people, saith the Lord, 
executing a policy that is not from Me; weaving a 
web, but not of My spirit,’ and who saw in such 
political scheming only a futile activity “swelling out 
in a high wall whose breaking cometh suddenly at 
an instant”. 

What account are we to give of such a temper, of 
such an unwonted attitude towards the world and its 
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affairs? The answer is clear. The Jewish historians 
wrote under a profound consciousness of a national 
mission, The Jewish state did not exist for itself, for 
the convenience or the comfort of its people in the 
first instance, but for God and for His eternal pur- 
poses. This was the standard by which the actions of 
its statesmen were criticised. The question was not, 
Did they satisfy the interests of the various classes of 
society? But, Did they maintain and promote the 
integrity and sensitiveness of the national conscience ? 
No ingenuity in pursuing the public good could make 
amends for sins which lowered the general sense of 
righteousness, No increase of national prosperity 
could make amends for the degradation of the national 
conception of the supremacy of man’s duty towards 
God. Strong in this belief, the Jewish writers were 
not misled by outward show, but grasped the reality 
of national life ; and events always justified the truth 
of their predictions. They spoke sternly, but never 
hopelessly. They attacked thoughtless optimism, but 
they were not pessimists. They denounced many 
forms of contemporary activity, but they were not 
unbending doctrinaires, nor nebulous idealists. They 
faced things as they were, because they had the power 
of looking backwards as well as forwards. They ap- 
pealed to experience, as well as to hope, when they 
asserted that their nation’s strength lay in the con- 
sciousness of an eternal mission. God had given them 
a knowledge of His law: their mission was to set forth 
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in their national life the results of that knowledge. 
When they did so they were impregnable, because they 
formed part of the Divine purpose which runs through 
all human affairs ; when they detached themselves from 
that purpose, they were left to their own devices, and 
paid the penalty of their rashness. “They look not 
unto the Holy One of Israel: yet He also is wise.” 
He had given them the means of understanding His 
wisdom: “He hath not dealt so with any nation; 
neither have the heathen knowledge of His laws”, 
God was the God of all the earth. It was not enough 
to offer sacrifices, to yield the soul to the emotions 
engendered by impressive acts of worship. No; God’s 
law was universal in its application. It covered trade, 
and politics, and life. The people was God’s people, 
because it knew God ; and it could not hope to escape 
the responsibility of that knowledge. For that know- 
ledge was the only truth; and every act man does, 
every opinion which he expresses, must stand or fall 
in the long run—not by its charm, its plausibility, its 
convenience, or its cleverness—but by its truth. And 
in all that concerns man’s speech or action, truth and 
righteousness are one. 

If we turn from the Old to the New Testament, we 
find ourselves in another atmosphere. “The kingdom 
of heaven,” which Jesus came to announce, had no 
special local habitation, and was connected with no 
particular forms of political or social institutions. 
The children of the kingdom, united by spiritual 
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bonds, were to work out for themselves the life which 
was lived in conscious relationship with God, their 
Heavenly Father. This life could be lived anywhere ; 
it did not depend upon outward conditions. We find 
principles laid down for the ordering and regulation 
of the Church ; nothing that prescribes the form of 
civil society. National characteristics are mentioned 
by St. Paul only to be dismissed as unimportant : 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free ; but Christ is all and in all”. 

It is not strange that this should be so. The 
object of the fulness of the Divine Revelation was 
to set forth the law of the individual life as manifested 
in Christ Jesus, and through Him communicated to 
the individual soul. The period of national educa- 
tion, of which the history of God’s chosen people was 
a conspicuous example, was past. A universal and 
eternal truth must owe its power, not to the form in 
which it was clothed, or to the modes of life by which 
it was fostered, but to its direct appeal to the spiritual 
consciousness of man. To the philosopher engaged 
in analysing human nature the state may come first in 
the natural order of things. To the religious teacher 
the two primary elements are God and the soul ; on the 
establishment of an immediate relationship between 
them all else depends. First comes the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness : in comparison with the 
search for these all else is of secondary importance ; 
and on the discovery of these all else depends. 
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Yet it would not be true to say that the Gospel 
takes no heed of national life. It only states that 
religion is directly concerned with the individual ; 
but the illuminated soul is to shine as a light to the 
world ; the purified soul is to save the world from 
corruption ; the little leaven is to leaven the lump 
till all be leavened. But more than this; the whole 
tendency of the New Testament is to regard the 
existing social order as part of the Divine order 
of the world. Our Lord was “ obedient to the law 
for man”: He came not to destroy, but to fulfil ; 
and so to explain, by raising to a deeper and a 
spiritual significance, all that had gone before. St. 
Paul recognised that “there is no power but of God,” 
and enforced the duty of obedience to the civil 
authority, as to “the ordinance of God”. The con- 
ditions of outward life were not set aside; the obli- 
gations of citizenship were not to be neglected; the 
higher duties of the regenerated life were to be 
discharged in society. The demands of society 
were first to be satisfied, before the overflow of 
Christian zeal could well forth to fertilise the barren 
places of the world. The Christian was bidden to 
be a good citizen—a patriotic member of the state 
in which he was born. 

To put the matter in other words—the revelation 
of God’s law made in Christ Jesus was made to the 
individual soul; and the direct teaching of the Gospel 
is to the individual. But men live together in cor- 
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porate bodies, which are bound together by natural 
ties. The conditions of human society are expressly 
recognised by the teaching of Scripture as being the 
expression of a Divinely-appointed law. God works 
in the natural world as well as in the spiritual world. 
His works are set one against another, and form parts 
of one great purpose, which we can only imperfectly 
apprehend. The course of this world, the aims of 
human effort, the struggles of mankind to better their 
surroundings, the organisation of common life, all that 
makes up civilisation, all that history records—are 
parts of a revelation which has its message to the intel- 
ligence and the conscience of mankind. And this we 
find indicated in the form of God’s revealed Word. 
First, the records of a people, then the perfect life of 
the Son of Man; first, the discipline of the community, 
then the redemption of the individual. But the duties 
of common life still remain; only, under the new dis- 
pensation, the community is not so much the training 
ground of the soul as the sphere of exercise for its 
spiritual powers. Man may be educated in many 
ways; he may grow up under various surroundings ; 
his development may be carried on under different 
conditions. No method of man’s devising can with 
certainty dispose his soul to the acceptance of God’s 
truth. The question about him is, Does there come a 
time when, either suddenly or as the result of a gradual 
process, that soul unites itself to its Saviour; finds 
its life is His life, and through Him feels itself incor- 
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porated in the higher spiritual order, which is God’s? 
If so, the man has been raised to a new level, and has 
obtained a new power. It matters little where his life 
is lived—everywhere he is the bearer of a transforming, 
purifying, vivifying force. He may not have much 
fluency of speech; he may have little of the world’s 
wit and wisdom ; he may not be a skilful critic of pass- 
ing events; he may have none of the qualities of a 
statesman or a politician; yet, nevertheless, he has a 
mighty part to play in the country to which he belongs, 
for he expresses the consciousness of a Divine mission ; 
he is animated by a faith which looks beyond present 
disappointment to the certainty of future triumph. 
The zeal, the fervour, the faith of devout Christian 
men and women, scattered in little knots here and 
there, is the source of all that is noblest and all that 
is strongest in a nation’s life. 

Let me apply these considerations to the occasion 
of our meeting here to-day. 

I have always considered that the British and 
Foreign Bible Society has a direct and powerful 
claim upon the sympathy of all Christian English- 
men, because it expresses in the clearest and simplest 
form this consciousness of a national mission. That 
mission it is useless to reject, and foolish to ignore. 
The facts of the actual life of a nation must be 
accepted by the believing soul as of God’s ordaining ; 
they are to be explained by reference to a Divine 
purpose; they certainly offer a Divine opportunity. 
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This belief neither imposes upon him who holds it 
the obligation of apologising for, or justifying, the 
actions of those who have gone before him ; nor does 
it authorise him to discard prudence and wisdom in 
judging of the best direction of the common life for 
the future. On these points men must judge accord- 
ing to the best of their intelligence. But while 
things are as they are, their immediate meaning must 
be apprehended. Among existing circumstances, the 
Christian is bound to live. Because he has an ideal 
end of life, because he strives to guide himself by 
spiritual power, he must neither withdraw from the 
world, nor must he neglect the opportunities offered 
by the world’s activity. The spirit of Christian zeal 
can find a scope in all things; if it acts with the 
consciousness of its Master’s eye upon it, it has 
power given it to refuse the evil and to choose the 
good, to transform without violent change outward 
circumstances, moulding them imperceptibly to a 
higher meaning, till the husk drops away before the 
impulse of the new life which throbs within it. 

We may, then, thankfully recognise that it has 
been the mission of the English race to come into 
close contact with all the peoples of the earth. It 
has been the habit of Englishmen to wander every- 
where, and to seek ever new fields for their spirit of 
adventure. The Christian Church accepts this fact, 
and strives to infuse into outward circumstances an 
inward meaning. The British and Foreign Bible 
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Society is the agent of the Church in this endeavour. 
It is our national boast that everywhere the name of 
England is known; that savage tribes in remotest 
regions hope for security under the protection of “the 
great white Queen” ; that Englishmen penetrate into 
every land as the pioneers of progress. Progress— 
God grant that it be so—changes, at all events, follow 
in their train. Is not this the cause of many heart- 
searchings, the object of our Christian endeavour? 
Englishmen go everywhere: what do they carry with 
them? Civilisation, it may be said; but what does 
that mean? Does it mean that they inspire a desire 
for greater comfort, that they point to possibilities 
of commerce, that they direct and organise weaker 
races, sometimes organise them out of existence? 
No, we say, not so. Civilisation means a higher view 
of life and its possibilities, a growth into greater 
activity of the soul, enlarged relationships, a clearer 
conception of right. Where are these things em- 
‘bodied? How are they to be taught? The answer 
comes from every lip: “ Only through the knowledge 
of the true God does man attain to his true self”. 
What, again I ask, is England to carry with her? 
We of the Bible Society have our plain answer: 
“The Bible, the word of God’s Revelation. This 
at all events; this certainly; this is a foundation for 
all else; this contains the spirit of our national 
life.” All past experience shows us that, however 
much a race may spread, its permanence depends upon 
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its hold of principles. Nations have died away in 
the past because they were mere organisations for 
temporary utility. Success destroyed them, because 
it fulfilled their aim. The spiritual aspirations of 
petty races have lived and spoken through the ages, 
while institutions, commerce, luxury and comfort 
have passed away. The spirit of a nation is ulti- 
mately expressed in its religion. If this be lost, it 
cannot long survive. So long as England carries 
with her the Bible wherever she goes, she carries the 
justification of her presence, the secret of her influence, 
the credentials of her mission. She can say, “We 
come to you in the name of the Lord”; her greeting 
is, ‘Peace be with you”. Moreover, she carries the 
means for her own judgment, if she be unfaithful to 
her pledges. She acts with open honesty by admitting 
“This is what my sons are bound to be; these are the 
principles by which they ought to act; read them, 
make them your own, and judge accordingly”. We 
cannot act entirely selfishly, so long as we take the 
Bible with us. Let others learn its meaning, and 
make its spirit their own; then their opportunities 
will be equal with ours, and we shall have given them 
all that gives us our strength. 

I do not, in saying this, forget that there are other 
agencies as well. The voice of the teacher, the ex- 
ample of the Christian life, these are also needed. 
But these draw their power from the truths recorded 
in Scripture. No comment, however excellent, can 
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take the place of the text. Men may differ—it is 
natural that they should differ—about the form of 
organisation which expresses most clearly the Christian 
life, and holds together most suitably the Christian 
community. But where men differ they are human, 
and do not transcend the limits of human powers of 
judgment ; where they agree, they are under Divine 
guidance, for “whosoever shall confess that Jesus is 
the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in God ”. 
To all believers in Jesus, the central source of life is 
the same ; they differ only in their human judgment 
about the manner in which that central truth can most 
profitably be set forth to others. It is a strange testi- 
mony to the utter frailty of human nature that, in 
their honest endeavours to work their own system, 
any Christians should treat the endeavours of others 
with asperity, or condemnation, or contempt. It is 
one of the great claims of this Society on the sympathy 
of every Christian, that it recalls us from the sphere 
of our own immediate activity to the consciousness of 
the deep spiritual unity which lies behind all systems. 
As human beings we must perforce accept our limita- 
tions, and do our work to the best of our capacity 
with the best tools that we can find. Before the mani- 
foldness of the Word of God, we can but recognise our 
individual littleness, and commit the results of our 
petty endeavours to Him, Who, we believe, can piece 
together into a mighty whole the results of all activity 
which is honestly devoted to His service. The world’s 
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confusion, the unity of God—does not the Bible 
Society supply a symbol of the link between them ? 
The care with which the scanty elements of an im- 
perfect language are collected that they may form a 
vehicle for conveying God’s truth to a barbarous folk, 
is surely an intelligible sign of our belief in the eternal 
harmony of the world. And that belief we need to 
reinforce and hold fast, if we would walk steadfastly 
onwards as God’s fellow-workers. Amid the din and 
confusion of the world 


We murmur—‘“ Where is any certain tune 

Of measured music, in such notes as these ?”’ 

But angels, leaning from the golden seat, 

Are not so minded: their fine ear hath won 

The issue of completed cadences ; 

And, smiling down the stars, they whisper—‘‘ Sweet”. 

The Psalmist, under the Old Dispensation, could 
exclaim with exultation: “He hath not dealt so with 
any nation”; and could add, as a triumphant proof 
of Israel’s greatness: “As for His judgments, they 
have not known them”. We, with devout thankful- 
ness, as we look back upon England’s past, and con- 
sider England’s present, can make the first clause 
our own. “He hath not dealt so with any nation ;” 
but our ground for rejoicing must be founded on the 
spirit of that universal revelation which we have 
received in Christ Jesus ; “ for,’ we should say, “ He 
hath called us to make known His judgments, even 
to the ends of the earth”. Our greatness lies in the 
sense of a great responsibility. This national respon- 
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sibility the Bible Society emphasises with conspicuous 
clearness, and does its utmost to fulfil. When we 
consider all that it has done within the space of this 
century which saw its birth, we may surely thank 
God and take courage. Its services to philology alone 
would make it a subject of national pride. But these 
are nothing in themselves, and owe all their worth to 
the Spirit which inspired them. Without the motive 
power of Christian zeal, such labours would never 
have been undertaken. Nothing but a desire to mani- 
fest the Son of Man can impel men to toil, regardless 
of recognition, in remote and uncivilised lands. It is 
some satisfaction to know that England is not losing 
confidence in her mission. Last year it seemed as if 
interest were somewhat waning, and the funds of the 
Society showed signs of diminishing. This year, I 
am thankful to say, we have every reason to hope 
that the depression was only temporary, and that the 
Society’s operations may soon be conducted on the 
same scale as before. But efforts must not be relaxed, 
for much remains to be done. 

Let us realise the importance and dignity of our 
work. It is to extend on every side the firm founda- 
tion on which the manifestation of the Son of Man is 
to be made to the world, that it may destroy the 
works of the Devil. For Christianity is the mani- 
festation of a Person—is the message of a Life. The 
subject of revelation is the Incarnate Son of God ; 
of that revelation Holy Scripture is the record ; and 
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to that revelation the Church is witness. But the 
witness and the record cannot be separated; they 
make no contradictory claims. God’s Spirit deals 
variously with men, and souls are prepared in dif- 
ferent ways for the acceptance of the truth. But the 
power of the written record can never diminish ; on 
it all human efforts must be founded ; to it all human 
wisdom must point ; for nothing can be added to the 
knowledge which it contains. It tells of God’s eternal 
purpose, it points to the great Restorer of human 
nature, the great Deliverer from the thrall of sin. 
The potency of its appeal is universal, for it tells 
how 


The Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought. 


Which he may read that binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 

In roarings round the coral reef. 


“Which he may read:” it is our task to give him 
the means of reading, that so every life may be an 
opportunity for the knowledge of God’s saving grace, 
and every language may afford words to confess that 
“ Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father ”. 
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XVIIL 
PROGRESS THROUGH CHANGE. 


PREACHED IN WORCESTER CATHEDRAL, 7TH OCTOBER, 
1893, AT THE CLOSE OF THE BIRMINGHAM CHURCH 
CONGRESS. 


He shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the 
heart of the children to their fathers; lest I come and smite the earth 
with a curse.—Mal. iv. 6. 


OUR Congress is over. This is the last public act 
which characterises our meeting. Many have already 
gone back to their homes and to their work. You 
who remain are here for a brief space only, that you 
may deepen your impressions by a solemn act of 
Divine worship. As at first you strove to gain a 
teachable and receptive mind by kneeling in God’s 
house, so now you come to offer to God all that you 
have learned, and you ask Him to make it fruitful for 
His own good purposes, 

The same act of worship, and yet how different the 
surroundings. How great the contrast between the 
parish church of a busy town, and the stately dignity 
of a cathedral. One fabric tells of growth to accom- 
modate an increasing population, the other tells of 


slow and continuous work to set forth a memorial to 
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the glory of God. The parish church, however large, 
is the creation of man’s needs. The cathedral, how- 
ever much it may be used—and few cathedrals exhibit 
more multifarious effort than this in which we are 
now assembled—still bears in its plan the indestruc- 
tible marks that it was in the first place designed as 
a monumental symbol. There are many minds which 
find the more homely arrangement of the parish 
church more suited to the temper of their devotion. 
There are others who find new faculties called into 
play by the poetic suggestions of a cathedral. Some 
seek to know God as He is related to their own souls 
and gives unity to life and duty. Others find that 
they are helped by the attempt to realise God in 
Himself, and so raise their souls by dim visions of 
a beauty and a glory which they cannot apprehend. 
These are rough types of different kinds of character, 
different attitudes towards life. Each of us may feel 
a preference for one or the other, but who would 
venture to say that either was intrinsically better than 
the other? Each has its own sphere of usefulness ; 
each supplements the other. There is no real con- 
tradiction, no necessary opposition between them. He 
is fortunate who can lend himself in turns to both of 
these impulses, and find his life grow richer by what 
each supplies. There are times when meditation on 
one’s own soul and its relations to the world brings God 
nearer to us. There are times when meditation on 
God as He has revealed Himself in the world throws a 
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new light upon self and its duties. The religion which 
begins from the individual tends to intensity and 
one-sidedness ; the religion which finds its satisfaction 
in contemplating the universal tends to lose itself in 
the vain attempt to reproduce in earthly system the 
harmony of heaven. Introspection alone ends in moral 
narrowness ; mysticism alone ends in moral stagnation. 
Both elements are necessary for a right balance of mind 
and soul. 

This is obvious ; and yet it is not too much to say 
that all the divisions which have rent the Church of 
Christ may be traced to the undue exaltating of one 
of these tendencies over the other. Men have not 
differed so much about the great verities of the faith 
as about the mode in which these should be felt by 
themselves and set forth to others. Men have not 
quarrelled so much about the contents of doctrine as 
about the methods by which truth should be preserved 
and expressed. “This is my belief,” says one body. 
“Tt is mine also,” says the other. “I propose, in con- 
sequence, to speak and act in this manner,” says 
one. “I propose, in consequence, to speak and act 
differently,” says the other. “But you shall not,” 
says the party in possession of power, and from that 
unhappy determination many miseries originated in 
the past. Men met and discussed things ofttimes, 
as we have been doing during the past week. But, 
at the end of the discussion, came the inevitable 
decision of the majority, and the minority must obey, 
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or fight, or be swept away by force. And this con- 
clusion was put before them in the name of that God 
whose whole dealings with the world are an exhibition 
of infinite tenderness, and patience, and respect for 
man’s freedom, even when misused; in the name 
of the Son of God who came on earth to show the 
boundlessness of the Father’s love, and to win no 
triumph save such as could be won by the appeal of 
self-sacrifice to the consciences of men. 

You will say, “We have changed all this ; it is past 
and gone ; we have grown wiser”. I hope this is so; 
but I have not much faith in the results of increased 
wisdom, unless that means also increased goodness. 
Wisdom shows us man’s way, virtue is the result of a 
perception of God’s way. We may act wisely through 
policy ; we can act well only through conviction and 
submission to a higher law. So I would ask you, 
“ Has your heart learned as well as your head by what 
you heard at this Congress?” Such a meeting is an 
opportunity for all of us; it is a great opportunity 
for those who, in the service of the Church, live lives 
of comparative isolation, those to whom, in ordinary 
times, new ideas come from books rather than from 
converse with their fellows. Ideas come with a new 
force when they are expressed and applied by the 
human voice, when they are seen embodied in a 
person and are felt to have moulded a character. 
By ourselves, working out our problems, striving to 
make the best of our gifts, we frame rules for our own 
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guidance, we set up some objects of endeavour to the 
exclusion of others. It is necessary that we should do 
so; but are our limitations immovable? Are they 
boundary stones or are they barriers? Do they 
mark the extent of our present progress, or do they 
determine the ultimate goal of our endeavour? We 
look upon the boundless realm of nature and find our 
pleasure in discovering new points of view, unsuspected 
beauties in things both large and small, both distant 
and close at hand. The exclamation of the Psalmist 
is eternally rising to the lips of man, “Oh Lord, how 
manifold are Thy works ; in wisdom hast Thou made 
them all”. Is this true only of inanimate nature? 
Does it not extend to the little world within, which is 
but a mirror of the great world of God? Surely a 
sense that “God fulfils Himself in various ways” is a 
necessary part of the equipment of the believing soul. 

It is the great object of these annual meetings to 
deepen this sense, to reveal agreement underlying 
apparent differences, to promote good feeling, to 
strengthen mutual esteem. They have done much 
in the past to promote this happy result. I trust 
that you all feel that the meeting which ends to-day 
has helped you personally towards this end. For 
remember, that we are never wearied of talking of the 
exceptional difficulties of our own time. We speak 
of ourselves as living in a great crisis of the world’s 
affairs. We feel that we are, on many points of social 
order, trembling on the brink of change. I will not 
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stop to consider how far this is true. Every age of 
which I know, always regarded itself as in perilous 
times, and was conscious of transition. Every age 
tends to look upon its own difficulties as exceptional. 
Crises are often unobserved till they are past, and 
great changes are often silent in their operation. It 
is not the change itself, but the readjustment after the 
change is accomplished, which is most keenly felt. 
There was one great crisis in the world’s history, 
long foreseen, foretold and expected, which passed 
with little observation, and was only recognised by 
degrees. It was the coming of the Lord—an event 
to which all the past led up, and from which all 
the present flows. God spoke unto His people, and 
declared the means by which they were to be pre- 
pared. “ The great and terrible day of the Lord 
was to come.” What was the duty of human agents? 
How could men be prepared? The words of my text 
give the answer and explain the work of the prophet : 
“He shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, 
and the heart of the children to their fathers”. His 
office was to promote unity by the removal of differ- 
ences, which rested on misunderstanding. He was 
not to establish an outward basis of common action, 
but an inward basis of mutual recognition. The 
hearts of two generations were to be turned to one 
another. It was unity of aspiration which was to 
enable them to understand the future—not uniformity 
of practice or identity of method. And the cry when 
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it came, presented a mode of preparation which was 
within the reach of all men. ‘Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” The cleansing of 
the mind’s eye and watchful attention for the voice 
of God, these were the qualities requisite for those 
who would grasp the coming change. On these all 
could agree—Pharisees and Sadducees, Zealots and 
Herodians, Scribes and unlearned alike. All current 
efforts, all objects of endeavour would find a common 
ground, and be reduced to a common measure. Dis- 
cussions of politics might still have their place, but 
they would be brought into due proportion by the 
aspiration after larger principles, which should solve 
old problems by setting forth a new attitude towards 
them. It was not that the problems were not real or 
important, but the serenity which comes from the 
consciousness of an extended outlook was necessary 
for their solution. Old things passed away, not be- 
cause they were old or needless, but because they 
were transformed with a higher meaning. The men 
who were to grasp the extended truth must do so at 
some sacrifice of outward things. Their central con- 
victions were to be strengthened by the gradual 
disappearance of some of the scaffolding on which 
they had been reared. 

In some sort of way this process holds good of 
every age and generation. There is always a sense 
of change and its accompanying discomfort. Man 
forms his character upon some conception of the 
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world; facts do not bear out his conception. He 
works with an eye to some attainable end; that end 
does not come appreciably nearer in spite of his 
efforts. 
Nothing can be as it has been before; 
Better, so call it, only not the same. | 
To draw one beauty into our heart’s core 


And keep it changeless! such our claim: 
So answered,—Nevermore. 


Simple? Why this is the old woe o’ the world, 
Tune, to whose rise and fall we live and die; 
Rise with it then! Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 
His soul’s wings never furled. 


Is not this a true account of the unending problem 
of life? Does it not face us both as regards our own 
individual life and the life of society in which we 
move ? 

I am not speaking of the principles which guide 
our efforts. “ My soul, wait thou still upon God: for of 
Him cometh thy salvation.” We are sure of our basis, 
but we feel none the less the strain and pressure 
of outward circumstance. “Without are fightings 
and within are fears.” The difficulty lies in estimat- 
ing and accepting the position. We know what our 
duty is—to hold fast for ourselves, and to strive to 
make known to others, God’s purpose for man’s 
redemption revealed in Christ Jesus. But how are 
we to fulfil it? God’s purpose is eternal and im- 
mutable; but man is changeful and diverse. How 
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are we to regard the changefulness and diversity of 
man? Is its root evil or good? 

When the question is definitely put, there can be 
but one answer. The constitution of human nature 
is of Divine origin. God’s call to every man is to rise 
above the natural to the spiritual ; man’s salvation is 
a process of spiritual growth. God’s revelation was 
given gradually; through long ages He educated 
man till the fulness of time when He sent forth His 
Son. Human civilisation has been won by the in- 
crease of knowledge carrying with it a greater com- 
mand over the external world. All these are truisms. 
But, though men admit them generally, they are slow 
to apply them particularly. The history of the Church, 
like the history of the world, is a record of attempts 
to assume finality. “Now that we have found a basis, 
let us organise,” is always the cry of politicians. “Our 
basis is unchangeable, our organisation and methods 
must be so likewise,” is the natural motto of the 
Christian. But human life is changing, human aims 
vary. Curiosity is ever asking new questions. Char- 
acters persist in developing in other than recognised 
moulds. Men refuse to be dealt with as masses, and 
crudely assert that they are individuals. Instead of 
being submissive children, loyal adherents to the 
institutions which fostered their powers, they turn 
round and become impartial critics. They say that 
the institutions themselves are “on trial”. 

Which of us has not heard the remark flippantly 
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made by some shallow brain that “the Church of 
England is on trial”. She, our spiritual mother ; 
she, with her Divine commission; she, with her 
splendid past; she, with her simple dignity—on 
trial? Yes; it is profoundly true. For institutions 
are like individuals. “Can it be,’ we may ask about 
ourselves, “that I who have tasted and seen that the 
Lord is gracious, | who am in covenant with God, I 
who am sustained by the life of the Lord—can it be 
that I can fall away?” The answer is, “ All these 
things are strong reasons why you should not fall 
away ; but your standing upright depends upon the 
use you make of your privileges”. “Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” So it 
is with the institution. The spiritual mother must 
educate her children to love her. Her Divine com- 
mission must not rest among her archives, but be 
operative in practice. Work in the past must be a 
motive to greater work in the present. Her task be- 
comes harder, not easier, as her children grow. Their 
wants increase ; their questions are more numerous ; 
they are moved by direction rather than by com- 
mand, by hints rather than by exhortations. Let 
me pursue my metaphor, and ask any parent if the 
real difficulty of parental experience does not lie in 
the transition from authority to influence. There 
comes a time in human relationship, hard to define 
precisely, yet inevitable, when the parent must be- 
come the friend, if he is to keep his hold upon his 
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son. As time goes on the son’s life and his character 
are increasingly withdrawn from the direct observation 
of the father ; unless there is sympathy and trust, the 
thoughts of the heart will never be revealed. What 
parent does not feel that this more difficult task of 
winning his son’s confidence is higher and nobler 
than that of giving commands, because it makes 
greater demands upon himself, and calls for the ex- 
ercise of nobler faculties ? 

Now this, I take it, is the exact point in the pro- 
phetic office which is emphasised in the words of my 
text: “He shall turn the heart of the fathers to the 
children, and the heart of the children to their fathers”. 
Such was to be the preparation for the Gospel mes- 
sage. The old and the new were to be joined 
together by the creation of that spiritual sympathy 
which harmonises differences. It is spiritual sympathy 
alone which can turn change into progress. Change 
assuredly there will be. New questions will be asked, 
and men will try to answer them. New ideals will 
arise, and men will try to give them effect. The 
process will be difficult anyhow; shall it also be 
disastrous? All depends on the conduct of the hold- 
ers of a Divine commission. For we cannot forget 
the stern warning with which the prophecy of the Old 
Testament is closed: “Lest I come and smite the 
earth with a curse”. God will come: His purpose 
is fixed. But what will be the result of His com- 
ing? Every revelation involves a responsibility, alike 
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on those who reject it, and on those who accept it. If 
it is not entirely a blessing, it is partly a curse. Those 
who speak and act for God must “know what man- 
ner of spirit they are of”. They must try to grasp 
not only God’s message to themselves, but also its 
meaning to the world. They must feel some an- 
swering thrill to the long-suffering and patience of 
the Most High. 

Our Congress will have missed its object if it has 
not helped us in some degree towards this end. If 
there is anything exceptional in our own day, it is 
that in every relationship of public or private life, 
authority is diminishing and the power of influence 
is increasing. Men are strong in proportion to the 
strength of their convictions. He who has a firm 
grasp of great principles—and surely that is the 
Christian’s claim—can apply them with the greatest 
flexibility. St. Paul had an answer to all the tem- 
porary problems that were laid before him. Con- 
ditions have changed, but the value of his answers 
remains, because they were fruitful applications of 
eternal truths. He was careful to allow latitude, to 
recognise differences of enlightenment, to respect sen- 
sitiveness of conscience, to take account of present 
distress, to observe proportion, to abstain from minute 
injunctions. We see in him the power of Christian 
sympathy to overthrow needless barriers. We see the 
process by which “the heart of the fathers could be 
turned to the children, and the heart of the children 
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to their fathers”. We see how carefully the great 
apostle of the Gentiles could respect the timorous 
scruples of Jewish converts, without sacrificing the 
great principle of Church liberty. We see how a 
powerful mind, penetrated with the mightiness and 
universality of God’s revelation, could accept differ- 
ences of opinion, and find room for divergent attitudes 
of mind. He protested only against wickedness and 
intolerance, against those who narrowed the meaning 
of the Gospel to suit their own prejudices, or who 
abused its liberty to introduce disorder. 

Nothing is more striking in the records of St. Paul’s 
activity than the courage and hopefulness which he 
always displayed. His life was full of disappointments ; 
he met with much ingratitude; he was subjected to 
personal attacks from unexpected quarters. His lofty 
attitude of mind was not so acceptable to his converts 
as the narrow systems of smaller men. He pointed 
to a mighty future, to the endless possibilities of a 
regenerate life. It was easier to move contentedly in 
the smaller sphere of punctilious observances. No 
man can have felt more keenly than he did the 
pettiness of human nature, even in good men who 
had made great sacrifices for conscience’ sake. Yet 
he never despaired. The world was God’s world, 
however much it might be in bondage to sin. He 
faced it as it was, and strove to grapple with its mani- 
fold weaknesses. 

He faced the world as it was: this is the true atti- 
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tude of prophet and apostle, of every one who under- 
takes to speak or work for God. We may not turn 
our eyes away from it, or attempt to limit its questions 
to those which we are able to answer. Not without 
God’s knowledge do its problems come into articulate 
form. We have been trying this week to appreciate 
some of them. Have we learned something of the 
temper in which they should be approached ? 

For it is our temper that will help us more than our 
logic. We have to turn the hearts of the children to 
their fathers—not their heads. Hearts purged from 
selfishness and dedicated to God can never disagree 
save in opinion ; and that opinion will prevail in pious 
minds which reaches nearest to the apprehension of 
the long-suffering of God. 

We tend, I think, to make too many apologies for 
the supposed defects of the Church of England; its 
want of discipline; its absence of positive definition 
on many points; its large latitude of opinion. To 
me it seems that the Church of England is the only 
religious organisation which faces the world as it is, 
which recognises actual facts, and works for God in 
God’sown way. Itisattractive to resolve ecclesiastical 
order into a matter of convenience, and make con- 
gregational sentiment the arbiter of truth. But 
experience has shown that those who cast away as 
obsolete the organisation of the Catholic Church, fail 
to express the full meaning of the Incarnation, and 
its operation in society. It is attractive to establish 
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an imposing system which regulates minute details, 
and claims never to change. But we see that the 
utterances of infallibility are dictated by opportunism, 
and that supposed uniformity of system is a mere 
cover for subterraneous intrigue. The Church of 
England is rigid in maintaining necessary truth, and 
is careful to draw the line between what is necessary 
and what is a matter of expediency. Matters of ex- 
pediency are not matters of indifference ; they are, on 
the contrary, matters of discussion and controversy ; 
but the controversy is not closed by any arbitrary 
exercise of authority. The sense of the Christian 
community is left to decide, and we cannot doubt 
that the decision comes ultimately from the working 
of the Holy Spirit. Different menta! attitudes can 
find expression for their aspirations, and God selects 
those which are most suitable for His eternal purpose. 
We long that all men should agree; but we must 
learn to restrain our natural impatience. Such im- 
patience is natural, as opposed to spiritual, when it 
leads us to establish our own opinion by striving to 
limit another’s liberty. 

The world grows more manifold; on all things the 
number of opinions increases. I trust that the time is 
past when any one wishes, for uniformity’s sake, to 
narrow the limits of the English Church. Again I say, 
its proudest boast is that it faces the world as it is, 
and faces it simply and straightforwardly. It has no 
reservations, nothing which it need explain away. 
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The treasures of the past history of the Church are 
open to its children, and they are free to adapt them 
to the needs of their souls, provided they do not en- 
force as obligatory what has been deliberately left to 
the responsibility of the individual. The aspirations 
and ideas of the present in politics, in science, in 
thought, have no terrors for the Church of England, 
for its hold of vital truth has never been encumbered 
by the rubbish of falling scaffoldings and tottering 
buttresses, which threaten to drag the main building 
into ruin. The Church of England faces the world as 
it is, knowing that the world-spirit is strong and 
operative in many forms, resolute in maintaining God’s 
truth. But it draws a clear line between God’s truth 
and man’s means of expressing it, however noble and 
beautiful they may be. God’s truth, set forth in ac- 
cordance with primitive practice—this is the position 
of the English Church. God’s revelation of His 
eternal purpose, made manifest in the Incarnate 
Word, whose life is conveyed by means of His ap- 
pointment to the individual soul—this is clear, and 
beyond discussion. The Church cannot parley either 
with those who would resolve its Divine message into 
a heightening of human morality, or with those who, 
from a desire for greater simplicity, imperil the fulness 
of the meaning of the Incarnation by neglecting to 
preserve with care the sacramental channels through 
which the Divine life is carried to man. But when 


once these fundamental positions have been made 
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good, there is freedom of opinion. The message of 
God is supernatural, but the point of contact between 
the natural and the supernatural must be open to 
adjustment. Men’s knowledge of the supernatural 
cannot increase, but men’s knowledge of the natural 
is entrusted to their own faculties. All growth of 
knowledge about the outward world, all efforts to 
improve the condition of man’s life, are part of a 
secondary and progressive revelation, which also 
comes from God. 

Each generation must face its own responsibilities 
for bringing its varied knowledge into harmony. Man 
in his feebleness and petulance wearies of the burden 
of thought, and tries to escape from it by erecting 
barriers of massive organisation. The attempt is al- 
ways vain; what is of man’s devising constantly falls 
into ruins; but God’s truth remains, growing ever 
more majestic in its clearness and sufficiency. We of 
the Church of England have no ruined bulwarks to 
defend. What was of man’s devising has been clearly 
marked off from the truth of God. This truth has to 
be conveyed to each generation in forms adapted to 
its intelligence, and by methods ordained of God, 
which correspond eternally to the needs of man’s heart. 
About forms of expression men may be expected to 
differ. All have their uses; none can claim infalli- 
bility. To try and test them isa duty which a Church 
Congress enables us to discharge. Besides knowing 
God’s message, we must know man’s needs. I trust 
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that the past week has deepened our experience, and 
given us a firmer hold upon the meaning of our work. 
To “turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and 
the heart of the children to their fathers,” this is part 
of the duty of our daily life. It needs an understand- 
ing heart, and the charity which thinketh no evil. It 
needs hopefulness and courage. Above all, it needsa 
genuine faith in a living and loving God. Suspicion 
and distrust, readiness to impute evil motives, zeal for 
our Own opinions, because they are our own—these 
are not Christian graces. We face the world as it is 
because we have a work to do, a work not our own, 
but God’s. We cannot choose the sphere of our 
labours ; God has assigned it. It is the world-spirit 
which tempts us to draw everything to our own level, 
to wish to make every one think and act like ourselves. 
Again, I say we have to turn hearts, not heads. It is 
the pure in heart who shall see God here and hereafter. 
God grant that we may all go back to our labours 
with a deeper sense of personal responsibility, with a 
wider insight into the greatness of the work entrusted 
to us, with a clearer grasp of the means by which that 
work is to be done, above all, with more fervent 
charity one towards another, with that quickened 
sympathy towards all men by which we can under- 
stand and interpret the inarticulate utterances of 
their hearts. 


XIX, 
THE HOUSE OF GOD. 


PREACHED IN PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL, rotu MAY, 
1894, ON THE OCCASION OF THE DEDICATION OF 
THE REREDOS, CHOIR STALLS, NEW ORGAN, ETC. 


O Lord God ... keep this for ever in the imagination of the 
thoughts of the heart of Thy people, and prepare their heart unto 
Thee.—1 Chron. xxix. 18. 


THE history of the Old Testament is the history of a 
people. It tells us of a national life in all its ambitions, 
all its aspirations, all its manifold activities. And I 
think it is sometimes surprising to us, as we read the 
Old Testament, to find what a large portion of its 
contents is given to the building of the Temple. 
Doubtless this building was important, but was it 
productive of all the results which the large space 
given to it in the sacred record seems to suggest? 
Was it so important as to have such great care and 
attention bestowed upon it? If we look further, I 
think we can discover reasons for this, reasons which 
we can estimate and understand. We are told about 
the various stages of the work. First of all about 
the choice of the time in which the Temple should 


be built ; not in the days of David, because his hands 
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were stained with blood; not at a time when the 
nation was flushed with the recollections of military 
glory, but at a time when all was peace and quiet, 
when men’s hearts were still. Then we are told of 
the careful preparation; David gathered the materials 
in his lifetime, and set them apart, and dedicated 
them to their high purpose. Then we read of the 
care for the design of this building and the method 
of its workmanship, the blocks being brought ready 
for the work. So that 


Like some tall palm the stately fabric sprang. 


Now all this care and deliberation powerfully affected 
the minds of the people; it was a constant parable, 
a constant reminder of great truths. And we see other 
important results which followed from the. building 
of the Temple. Clearly it developed civilisation, and 
elevated the whole life of the people to a higher level 
than that on which it had stood before. First of all, 
it produced a deeper sense of national unity; then 
it engendered a spirit of sacrifice for the common 
good, and taught the people how to regard all that 
they possessed as gifts which came from God, and 
ought to be used in obedience to His will. Not only 
that, but great dexterity in craftsmanship was also 
created ; a new school of art sprung up in Judea; 
new capacities were developed for the service of daily 
life. Further, international intercourse was developed, 
and brought with it a growth of commerce, of exports 
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and imports. Thus with a little reflection, we gather 
that the civilisation of Israel was largely dependent 
upon the building of the Temple, which was not only 
a call to the worship of God, but also an expression 
of all that the nation wanted to do in every sphere 
of its activity. It was a monument alike of their 
spiritual aspirations and of their civil aims. There 
it stood, intermingled with all their being, with their 
politics as much as with their religion—indeed the 
Jew could not have separated one from the other— 
intermingled with all their national life. 

Is there not a great lesson springing from this ; 
do we not see in it the Divine purpose of civilisation, 
and the way in which that Divine purpose is expressed 
in the noble buildings which are devoted to the worship 
of God? Those buildings and everything concerned 
with them have an integral and vital connexion with 
the national life. They do not merely express the 
fancies of a few; they are not merely memorials of a 
past that has constantly changed; still less can they 
be looked upon as curiosities surviving from a bygone 
age; but they are the most vocal and most vital ex- 
pression of national life and aspiration in every form. 
They are memorials of our civilisation. They tell us 
how it was built up in the past, on what truths it must 
flourish in the future; they tell us of the growth of 
national and civilised life; they bring to our minds 
a rush of memories greater far than the memories 
and associations that can gather anywhere else. 
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They must always be dear to the minds that will 
stop and think; dear and pathetic and full of teach- 
ing; aye, and of teaching that is progressive. You 
are accustomed to think of them as memorials of the 
past. I want you to think of them as connected with 
your own soul and heart and life. What was it for 
which David prayed unto the Lord? What connexion 
did he see between the Temple and the national life ? 
“QO Lord God, keep this for ever in the imagination 
of the thoughts of the heart of Thy people, and 
prepare their heart unto Thee.” 

The Divine purpose in civilisation was recognised 
in these words. The sight of things precious and 
beautiful is valuable so far as it develops the finer 
sentiments in the heart, in the thoughts, in the 
imagination. David did not regard the Temple as 
exhibiting the national glory, or telling the story of 
the national progress up to the point which it had 
reached. No, the building was not to commemorate 
the past, but was to awaken the promise of the future. 
New, unthought of, unexpected capacities were to 
be brought out, capacities which grew from within, 
capacities which it must be the main purpose of 
human progress to develop. For what is civilisation ? 
Is it the power to invent steam engines? Nay, is 
it not rather the capacity to think high thoughts, 
and cherish noble imaginings, which can raise the 
heart and soul? To what do we turn when we wish 
to be refreshed and comforted? We do not turn 
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to the memories of great conquests, of great heroes. 
We seldom think of the makers of the great nations 
of the past; but we turn for refreshment to the litera- 
ture which expresses the thoughts of the heart of a 
great people. Then we are conscious of heart speak- 
ing to heart ; then we gather the force of some lofty 
utterance, which shows that the writer looked into the 
reality of things. 

It is by their literature, their art, their architecture 
that we judge the great nations of the past; it is in 
these that the civilisations of the past still live, and 
are powerful. It is these things that constantly im- 
prove the heart, stimulate the imagination and lead us 
onward and upward. Do you believe in the progress 
of civilisation? Progress does not depend upon the 
capacity for political change, or upon the power of 
adapting present conditions to the material needs of 
men. It depends upon more than that; upon the 
constant production of greater powers of insight, 
upon the onward struggle of souls here and there, 
who strive to see something never seen before, to 
speak some truth never spoken before, to reach a 
higher, nobler, richer and more splendid ideal of 
life. That is the true progress of civilisation. In 
this direction I would ask you to follow me for a 
little while this morning, 

What is the object of our meeting here to-day? 
What is it that we have done here? What can this 
Church do for us? Some may look at it in an outside 
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way and think merely that it has pleased a few people 
to decorate it. Do you think that is all? No, those 
who have given their gifts to beautify this building 
have done so for the same reason for which David 
made preparations for his Temple, because they 
long, and long intensely, that the imagination of the 
thoughts of the hearts of the generations that are to 
come should be purer, nobler, more dignified, more 
spiritual ; that they should indeed prepare their hearts 
unto God. That was their motive, that was their 
hope, that is the meaning of our joy this morning. 

Let me make the source of that hope a little 
clearer. What is it we see operating in the world 
around us? The law of progress. Is not that 
law a law of constant selection? Progress is not 
the progress of the many; it has always been in 
the first instance the progress of the few. A few 
are selected to a higher life, and they slowly lift 
others to their level. There has been no constant 
forward march of humanity in a body. There has 
always been the forward march of a few pioneers, 
who bring a message back from the new country 
which they have discovered, and offer to lead their 
comrades thither. The true ground of all our hopes 
for the future must always be that there are a few 
striving onwards and upwards. Our prayer must be 
that God may increase their number, strengthen their 
devotion, and increase the intensity of their power 
for this elevating purpose. Oh! if we could only get 
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a few people good enough, how much better all would 
become in a short time. How profoundly true is the 
saying, “Society is only maintained at its present 
level by the constant exertions of a few good men, 
and if their exertions slacken for a moment, society 
drops back like lead”. This is the experience of the 
past. A few, by maintaining a high standard, slowly 
raise their reluctant fellows to their own level, compel 
them to accept their aspirations, steadily pursue their 
course, until they gather round them an increasing 
number, who are strong in the power which they get 
from the communion of their hearts with God. 

It is a constant struggle—every individual feels 
and knows its difficulty—to maintain ourselves at 
the highest point, to act up to the best we know, to 
be as noble as we really might be. It is a constant 
struggle, and no struggle is maintained unless there is 
hope of success, unless we feel as we go on that finer 
qualities are being slowly called out from us, that our 
whole being is growing nobler; unless we find un- 
expected powers in unexplored parts of our being, 
things we cannot explain to ourselves, still less speak 
of to others, but which are there in “the imagination 
of the thoughts of the heart”. That imagination is the 
beginning of knowledge, the thing that floats mysti- 
cally before us. We try to grasp it, until at last it 
becomes tangible, and admits of thought; then it 
comes into our heart, and becomes part of our being. 
The imagination is the explorer, the pioneer that leads 
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us onward. Oh, my friends, do we not feel that life 
is useless indeed, unless accompanied by a sense of 
growth? Do we not long to advance in spiritual per- 
ception? And how are we to do so unless our spirit 
grows? And how can it grow save by an extension 
of our power? And how is that to take place except 
through an imagination inspired by God, helped by 
man, and by everything man can devise to lead us on. 


But all the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb 
So passed in making up the main account: 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount. 
Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 


Yes, the most important part of life is the develop- 
ment in us of what we feel, but cannot well express. 
Our growth is in that, the most Divine part of our 
being. All those emotions and imaginations of the 
thoughts of our hearts, they make up more of what we 
really are than do our busy activities, the words we 
utter, the deeds we do. And of these imaginations of 
the thoughts of the heart, this building, with all its 
lovely power of subtle suggestiveness, is the natural 
home. It is to express the imagination of the thoughts 
of the heart that these offerings, which we are taking 
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possession of to-day, have been made; beauty ren- 
dering back to beauty the expression of the subtle 
charm of a character. How are we to commemorate 
this charm of human personality? How are we to 
symbolise it, except in some beautiful form, which 
may speak in its time to some heart, and kindle some 
imagination of the thoughts of the heart in others? 
“God is a Spirit,” it is true, “and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” “God 
is a Spirit,” but His spirit dwells with men. God is 
not apart from this life of ours, but He reveals Himself 
to us init. In our actual life, in our thoughts, in our 
aspirations, there do we find God, ever present with us 
and ever speaking to us. “God isa Spirit,” but He 
is not to be found—men have tried in vain to find 
Him—by withdrawing from the world, by forming a 
world of their own distinct from their fellows. “God 
is a Spirit,” but this spirit does not reveal itself to 
austerity, to those who deny the actual facts of life, to 
those who refuse to enter upon that heritage of civili- 
sation which we believe comes from God, and is in 
accord with His Divine purpose for men. God’s work 
is a constant work of selection, selecting qualities from 
the individual. What is the experience of the soul 
which submits itself to the work of God’s Holy Spirit ? 
Does it not feel that spirit seeking out and trying its 
natural qualities, bidding it cultivate this and repress 
that? It is by this constant process of selection that 
the spiritual life develops. And if it is so in this life 
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of ours in the world, is it not so in the Church? We 
like to picture the Church to ourselves as universal, as 
coextensive with the world, and it is possible that in 
God’s good time it may be so; but it has never been 
so in the past, in any nation. The work of the Church 
is a work of selection ; the Spirit of God draws together 
a chosen body, who are a representation to mankind 
of God’s purpose and lofty wisdom. And the repre- 
sentation of that select body, with its beautiful and 
lofty ideal of worship, does not belong to any par- 
ticular mode of thought. It has been felt always: no 
one expressed it in more stately phrase, or felt its 
power more strongly and deeply, than did Milton, our 
great Puritan poet. You know the lines :— 


But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloisters’ pale, 
And love the high embowéd roof 

With antique pillars massy proof 

And storied windows richly dight 
Casting a dim religious light : 

There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voiced choir below, 

In service high, and anthems clear, 

As may, with sweetness through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 


“ Dissolve me into ecstasies and bring all heaven 
before my eyes ”—what is it but the echo, in another 
age, of the prayer of David: “O Lord God, keep this 
for ever in the imagination of the thoughts of the heart 
of Thy people, and prepare their heart unto Thee”. 
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God’s revelation has been a progressive revelation in 
the past. It is a progressive revelation still; pro- 
gressive not only to the world but to the individual. 
It calls out continually—the voice of God is always 
calling out—finer qualities ; it constantly strikes new 
strings within our being, which vibrate at first with 
a low and plaintive note; a note too low and fine 
to be incorporated into the world’s music, yet rich 
with promise of melody in the future. And _ this 
strange, soft, sweet utterance struggles into con- 
sciousness amid the subtle suggestions of God’s house, 
till it becomes a force which can move the world. So 
it was of old. The prophets of the Old Testament 
drew their inspiration largely from the Temple. 
Think only of that splendid vision of Isaiah when 
“he saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted 
up, and His train filled the Temple”. Then it was 
that he heard the voice, that low voice which is per- 
petually speaking, the voice which says, “ Whom shall 
I send and who will go for Me?” Success in life, my 
friends, success in our spiritual life depends upon 
hearing that voice and upon being ready to answer. 
Then the soul which has been touched by God, the 
soul which has its imaginations ready and has been 
fed and nurtured by them, crystallises all at once 
the imaginations of the thoughts of the heart, and, 
conscious at last of new power to meet new needs, 
answers in trembling accents, “Here am I, send me”. 

Is that process not a picture of something which 
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may have happened in your own souls? Do not these 
memorials which we have dedicated to-day speak to 
us of lives renewed by Christ, of characters strong in 
their simplicity, which shed a subtle charm wherever 
they went, which insensibly kindled thought and 
engendered imaginings which led beyond the actual 
present, opened out possibilities of hope before un- 
dreamed of? God’s selection, which by revealing in 
the light of the life of the Lord Jesus new aspects of 
human character, new spheres of human action, new 
outlooks upon the world, constantly extends per- 
ceptions and quickens sympathies—is not this the 
lesson, the eternal lesson which every fresh attempt to 
adorn God’s house must always teach? What we have 
learned and seen that we strive to express. There 
are truths which cannot yet be spoken, but can be 
only felt, felt until God’s call is heard, and God’s 
power is given to enable utterance. Meanwhile we 
can but cherish these memorials, ay and venerate 
this place, and pray this day from the bottom of our 
hearts: “O Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, 
our fathers, keep this for ever in the imagination of the 
thoughts of the heart of Thy people, and prepare their 
heart unto Thee”. 
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Cheap Edition, limp cloth. 9d. 


Farrar.—Works by FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of 


Canterbury. 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; or, Helps to Understand the New Testament. 


Crown 8v0,. 55. net. 


THE BIBLE: Its Meaning and Supremacy. 8vo. 
ALLEGORIES. With 25 Illustrations by AMELIA BAUERLE, 


8v0. gilt edges. 25. 6d. net. 


6s. net. 
Crown 


Fosbery.—_VOICES OF COMFORT. Edited by the Rev. 
THOMAS VINCENT FOSBERY, M.A., sometime Vicar of St. Giles’s, 


Reading. Cheap Edition. 


Small 8vo. 


35. met. 


The Larger Edition (7s. 6d.) may still be had. 
Gardner.—A CATECHISM OF CHURCH HISTORY, from 


the Day of Pentecost until the Present Day. 


By the Rev. C. E. 


GARDNER, of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. Crown 


8v0, sewed, 1s.; cloth, ts. 6d. 
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Geikie.—Works by J. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D., late 
Vicar of St. Martin-at-Palace, Norwich. 
THE VICAR AND HIS FRIENDS. Crown 8vo0. 55. net. 
HOURS WITH THE BIBLE: the Scriptures in the Light of Modern 
Discovery and Knowledge. Completein Twelve Volumes. Crown 8vo. 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


CREATION TO THE PATRIARCHS. | REHOBOAM TO HEZEKIAH. Wath 
With a Map and Illustrations. 55. Illustrations. 55. ; 

MANASSEH TO ZEDEKIAH. With 

MOSES TO JUDGES. With a Map the Contemporary Prophets. W2th 


and Illustrations, 55. a Map and Illustrations. 55. 
ExILz TO MALACHI. With the 
SAMSON TO SOLOMON. Wi2th a Contemporary Prophets. Wz7th 
Map and Illustrations. 55. Illustrations. 55. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE GOSPELS. With a Map and | LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 
Illustrations. 55. With Maps and Illustrations. 
2vols. 0S. 
LirE AND WorpDS OF CHRIST. | ST. PETER TO REVELATION. With 
With Map. 201s. 10s. 29 Illustrations. 55. 


LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map. 2vols. Post 8vo. 05. 
Cheap Edition, without the Notes. 1vol. 8vo. 65. 


A SHORT LIFE OF CHRIST, With 34 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


Gold Dust: a Collection of Golden Counsels for the Sancti- 
fication of Daily Life. 


Translated and abridged from the French by E.L.E.E. Edited by 
CHARLOTTE M. YoncE. Parts I. II. III. Small Pocket Volumes. 
Cloth, gilt, each 1s., or in white cloth, with red edges, the three parts 
in a box, 25. 6d. each met. Parts I. and II. in One Volume. 1s. 6d. 
Parts I., II., and III. in One Volume. 2s. ze?, 


*,* The two first parts in One Volume, Jarge type, 18mo. cloth, gilt. 2s. net. 


Gore.—Works by the Right Rev. CHARLES GoRE, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Worcester. 
THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY. Crown 8vo. 6s. met. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CLAIMS. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


Goreh—_THE LIFE OF FATHER GOREH. ByniGa vk: 
GARDNER, S.S.J.E. Edited, with Preface, by RICHARD MEUX BEN- 
son, M.A., S.S.J.E., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. With Portrait, 
Crown 8vo. 55. 
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Great Truths of the Christian Religion. Edited by the Rev. 
W. U. RICHARDS. Smail 8vo, 2s. 


Hall.—Works by the Right Rev. A.C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop 
of Vermont. 

CONFIRMATION. Crown 8vo. 55. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 

THE VIRGIN MOTHER: Retreat Addresses on the Life of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary as told in the Gospels. With an appended 
Essay on the Virgin Birth of our Lord. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

CHRIST'S TEMPTATION AND OURS. Cvown 8vo0. 35. 6d, 


Hallowing of Sorrow. By E. R. With a Preface by H. S. 
HOLLAND, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul's. Smmadll8vo. 2s. 


Hanbury - Tracy. — FAITH AND PROGRESS. Sermons 
Preached at the Dedication Festival of St. Barnabas’ Church, Pim- 
lico, June 10-17, 1900. Edited by the Rev. the Hon. A. HANBurRy- 
TRACY, Vicar of St. Barnabas’, Pimlico. With an Introduction by the 
Rey. T. T. CARTER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 


Handbooks for the Clergy. Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. 
ROBINSON, B.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. Cvown 
8vo. 25. 6d. net each Volume, 

THE PERSONAL LIFE OF THE CLERGY. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
W. RoBINnson, B.D., Vicar of Allhallows Barking by the Tower. 

THE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. Bythe Rev. A. J. Mason, D.D., 
Lady Margaret’s Reader in Divinity in the University of Cambridge 
and Canon of Canterbury. 

PATRISTIC STUDY. By the Rev. H. B. Swetz, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the Right Rev. H. H. MonTGOMERyY, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Tasmania, Secretary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. By the Very Rev. J. ARMITAGE 
ROBINSON, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 

A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. By the Very Rev. WiLForD L. 
RosBINSON, D.D., Dean of Albany, U.S. 

PASTORAL VISITATION. By the Rev. H. E. SAVAGE, M.A,, Vicar 
of South Shields. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


* * Other Volumes are in preparation, 


Hatch.—_THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1880. 
By Epwin Hatcu, M.A., D.D., late Reader in Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 55. 
A2 
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Holland.—Works by the Rev. HENRY SCoTT HOLLAND, M.A., 
Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. 
GOD'S CITY AND THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM. Crown 
8v0. 35. Od. 

PLEAS AND CLAIMS FOR CHRIST. Crowz 8vo. 35. 6d. 
CREED AND CHARACTER: Sermons. Crowz 8vo, 35. 6d. 
ON BEHALF OF BELIEF. Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
CHRIST OR ECCLESIASTES. Sermons. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
LOGIC AND LIFE, with other Sermons. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


GOOD FRIDAY. Being Addresses on the Seven Last Words. Smadl 
8v0. 25. 


Hollings.— Works by the Rev. G. S. HOLLINGS, Mission Priest of 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 


THE HEAVENLY STAIR;; or, A Ladder of the Love of God for Sinners. 
Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. 


PORTA REGALIS; or, Considerations on Prayer. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 
1s. 6d. net; cloth boards, 2s. net. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE WISDOM OF GOD. Crown 8v0. 45, 


PARADOXES OF THE LOVE OF GOD, especially as they are seen in 
the way of the Evangelical Counsels. Crown 8vo. 45. 


ONE BORN OF THE SPIRIT; or, the Unification of our Life in God. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Hutchings.—Works by the Ven. W. H. HuTcuincs, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Cleveland, Canon of York, Rector of Kirby 
Misperton, and Rural Dean of Malton. 

SERMON SKETCHES from some of the Sunday Lessons throughout 
the Church’s Year. Vols. and /1. Crown 8vo, 55. each, 

THE LIFE OF PRAYER: a Course of Lectures delivered in All Saints’ 
Church, Margaret Street, during Lent. Crow 8vo. 45. 6d. 

THE PERSON AND WORK OF THE HOLY GHOST: a Doctrinal 
and Devotional Treatise. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE CROSS. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE TEMPTATION. Lent Lectures delivered at 
St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, Cvrown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Hutton.—_THE SOUL HERE AND HEREAFTER. By the 


Rev. R. E, Hutton, Chaplain of St. Margaret's, East Grinstead. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 
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Inheritance of the Saints; or, Thoughts on the Communion 
of Saints and the Life of the World to come. Collected chiefly 
from English Writers by L. P. With a Preface by the Rev. HENRY 
Scott HOLLAND, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


James.—THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUSEXPERIENCE: 
A Study in Human Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion delivered at Edinburgh in rgo1-1902. By WILLIAM JAMES, 
LLD., etc., Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. 8vo. 
125. nét. 


Jameson.— Works by Mrs. JAMESON. 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels, the Evangelists, the Apostles, With 19 Etchings and 
187 Woodcuts. 2vo0/s. 8vo. 205. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, as represented in the 
Fine Arts. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 8vo. tos. met. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, 
With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 8vo. Ios. xet. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art. 
Commenced by the late Mrs. JAMESON ; continued and completed by 
LApY EASTLAKE. With 31 Etchings and 281 Wocdcuts, 2 Vols, 
8vo. 205. net. 


Johnstone.—SONSHIP: Six Lenten Addresses. By the Rev, 
VERNEY LOVETT JOHNSTONE, M.A., late Assistant Curate of 
Ilfracombe. With an Introduction by the Rev. V. S. S. CoLEs, 
M.A., Principal of the Pusey House, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Jones.—ENGLAND AND THE HOLY SEE: An Essay 
towards Reunion. By SPENCER JONES, M.A., Rector of Moreton- 
in-Marsh. With a Preface by the Right Hon, VISCOUNT HALIFAX, 
Crown 8v0, 35. 65. 2ét. 


Joy and Strength for the Pilgrim’s Day: Selections in 
Prose and Verse. By the Editor of ‘Daily Strength for Daily Needs,’ 
etc. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


Jukes.—Works by ANDREW JUKES. 


LETTERS OF ANDREW JUKES. Edited, with a Short Biography, 
by the Rev. HERBERT H. JEAFFERSON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


THE NAMES OF GOD IN HOLY SCRIPTURE: a Revelation of 
His Nature and Relationships. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 
THE TYPES OF GENESIS. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


THE SECOND DEATH AND THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
THINGS. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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Kelly.— Works by the Rev. HERBERT H. KELLY, M.A., Director 
of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Mildenhall, Suffolk. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. Vol. I. A.D. 29-342. 
Crown 8v0, 35. 6d. net. Vol. Il. A.D. 324-430. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH: Her Calling and its Fulfilment 
Considered in Relation to the Increase and Efficiency of Her Ministry. 
Crown 8vo. 45. net. 


Knox.—_PASTORS AND TEACHERS: Six Lectures on 
Pastoral Theology. By the Right Rev. EDMUND ARBUTHNOTT KNOx, 
D.D., Bishop of Coventry. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. 
CHARLES GORE, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. Crown 8vo. 55. met. 


Knox Little—Works by W. J. Knox LITTLE, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. 


HOLY MATRIMONY. Cvown 8v0. 5s. (The Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology.) 


THE PERFECT LIFE: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME, Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND MOTIVES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. Ten Sermons preached in Manchester Cathedral, in Lent and 
Advent. Crown 8vo. 25, 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE PASSION OF OUR MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE. Sermons preached on Various Occasions. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW IN THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Sermons preached for the most part in America. Crown 8ve. 35. 6d. 


Lear.—Works by, and Edited by, H. L. SIDNEY LEAR. 


FOR DAYS AND YEARS. A book containing a Text, Short Reading, 
and Hymn for Every Day in the Church’s Year. 16mo. 25. net. Also a 


Cheap Edition, 32mo, 15.; or cloth gilt, 1s, 6d.; or with red borders, 
25. net, 


FIVE MINUTES. Daily Readings of Poetry. 16mo. 35. 6d. Also a 
Cheap Edition, 32mo. 15.; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


WEARINESS. A Book for the Languid and Lonely. Large Type. 
Small 8vo. 5. 
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Lear.— Works by, and Edited by, H. L. StpNEyY LEaR.— 


continued. 


DEVOTIONAL WORKS. Edited by H. L. Sipney LEAR. 
16mo. 


Uniform Editions. Nine Vols. 


FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO 
MEN. 

FENELON’S SPIRITUAL LETTERS TO 
WOMEN. 

A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL 
LETTERS OF ST. FRANCIS DE 
SALES. Also Cheap Edition, 32mo, 
6d. cloth limp ; 1s. cloth boards. 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS DE 
SALES, 


New and 
2s. net cach. 


THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL, 

THE LIGHT OF THE CONSCIENCE, 
Also Cheap Edition, 32mo, 6d. 
cloth limp ; 1s. cloth boards. 

SELF-RENUNCIATION. From the 
French, 

ST. FRANCIS DE SALES’ OF THE 
LOVE OF GOD. 

SELECTIONS FROM 
‘ THOUGHTS,’ 


PASCAL’S 


Leighton. — TYPICAL MODERN CONCEPTIONS OF 
GOD; or, The Absolute of German Romantic Idealism and of English 
Evolutionary Agnosticism. With a Constructive Essay. By JosEPH 
ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, Professor of Philosophy in Hobart College, 
U.S. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


Liddon.—Works by HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L.,LL.D. 


SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF ST. PAUL. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 1860-1889. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


CLERICAL LIFE AND WORK: Sermons, Crown 8vo. 55. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES : Lectures on Buddhism—Lectures on the 
Life of St. Paul—Papers on Dante. Crown 8vo. 55. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS. 8vo. 145. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS OF ST. PAUL'S FIRST EPISTLE 
TO TIMOTHY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SUBJECTS. Crown vo. 55. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 55. 


THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. Crown 8vo. §s. 


ADVENT IN ST. PAUL'S. Cvrowz 8vo. 55. 
CHRISTMASTIDE IN ST. PAUL'S. Crown 8vo, 55, 


PASSIONTIDE SERMONS. Crown 8vo. 55. 
[continued. 
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Liddon.—Works by HENRY PARRY Lippon, D.D., D.C.L, 
LL.D.—continued. 


EASTER IN ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing chiefly on the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. Two Vols. Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. each. Cheap 
Edition in one Volume. Crown 8vo. 55. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. Cheap Edition in 
one Volume. Crown 8v0. 55. 


THE MAGNIFICAT. Sermons in St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 25. net. 


SOME ELEMENTS OF RELIGION. Lent Lectures. Small 8vo. 
as. net. [The Crown 8vo Edition (ss.) may still be had.| 


Luckock.—Works by HERBERT MORTIMER LuUCKOCK, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield. 


THE SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 


AFTER DEATH. An Examination of the Testimony of Primitive 
Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Relationship 
to the Living. Crow 8vo. 35. net. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE BETWEEN DEATH AND 
JUDGMENT. Being aSequel to After Death. Crown 8vo0. 35. net. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE SON OF MAN, as traced by St. Mark. Being 
Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family Reading, and Instruction 
in Church. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE APOSTLES, as traced by St. Luke in the 
Acts. Being Sixty Portions for Private Study, and Instruction in 
Church. A Sequel to ‘Footprints of the Son of Man, as traced by 
St. Mark.’ Zwo Vols. Crown 8vo. 123s. 


THE DIVINE LITURGY. Being the Order for Holy Communion, 
Historically, Doctrinally, and Devotionally set forth, in Fifty Portions. 
Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—The Puritan Innovations—The 
Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settlement. With Appendices. 
Crown 8v0. 35. 7et, 


Lyra Germanica: Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals 
of the Christian Year. Complete Edition. Smail 8vo. 53. 
First Series, 16mo, with red borders, 2s. net. 
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MacColl.—W orks by the Rev. MALCOLM MACCOLL, D.D., Canon 
Residentiary of Ripon. 
THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT: Examined in the Light of 


History and Law. ‘Tenth Edition, Revised, with a new Preface. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO SCIENCE AND MORALS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE HERE AND HEREAFTER: Sermons. Crowm 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Marriage Addresses and Marriage Hymns. By the BisHopor 
LONDON, the BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, the BISHOP OF TRURO, the DEAN 
OF ROCHESTER, the DEAN OF NORWICH, ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR, 
CANON DUCKWORTH, CANON NEWEOLT, CANON KNOX LITTLE, 
CANON RAWNSLEY, the Rev. J. LLEWELLYN DAVIES, D.D., the Rev. 
W. ALLEN WHITWORTH, etc. Edited by the Rev. O. P. WARDELL- 
YERBURGH, M.A., Vicar of the Abbey Church of St. Mary, Tewkesbury. 
Crown 8v0. 55. 


Mason.—Works by A.J. Mason, D.D., Lady Margaret’s Reader 

in Divinity in the University of Cambridge and Canon of Canterbury. 

THE MINISTRY OF CONVERSION. Crown 8vo0. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Handbooks for the Clergy.) 

PURGATORY; THE STATE OF THE FAITHFUL DEAD: 
INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Three Lectures. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

THE FAITH OF THE GOSPEL. A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 
Crown 8vo0. 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, Crown 8v0, 35. net. 


THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM, As taught 
in Holy Scripture and the Fathers. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Maturin.—Works by the Rev. B. W. MATURIN. 
SOME PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
Crown 8vo. 55. 


Medd.-THE PRIEST TO THE ALTAR; or, Aids to the 
Devout Celebration of Holy Communion, chiefly after the Ancient 
English Use of Sarum. By PETER GOLDSMITH MEDD, M.A., Canon 
of St. Albans, Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Loyal 6vo, 155. 


Meyrick —THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF 


England on the Holy Communion Restated as a Guide at the Present 
Time. By the Rev. F. Meyrick, M.A. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Monro.—_SACRED ALLEGORIES. By Rev. EDWARD MONRO. 
Conplete Edition in one Volume, with Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
35. 6d. net, 
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Mortimer.—Works by the Rev. A. G. MORTIMER, D.D., Rector 
of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia. 
THE CREEDS: An Historical and Doctrinal Exposition of the 
Apostles’, Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. Crown 8vo. 55. met. 


THE EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE: An Historical and Theological 
Investigation of the Sacrificial Conception of the Holy Eucharist in the 
Christian Church. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


CATHOLIC FAITH AND PRACTICE: A Manual of Theology. Two 
Parts. Crown 8vo. Sold Separately. Parti. 75. 6d. Part Il. gs. 


JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION: Thirty Addresses for Good 
Friday and Easter. Crown 8vo. 55. 

HELPS TO MEDITATION: Sketches for Every Day in the Year. 
Vol. 1. ADVENT TO TRINITY. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
Vol. u, TRINITY TO ADVENT. 8vo0. 75. 6d. 

STORIES FROM GENESIS: Sermons for Children. Cvown8vo. 45. 


THE LAWS OF HAPPINESS; or, The Beatitudes as teaching our 
Duty to God, Self, and our Neighbour, 18770. 2s. 

THE LAWS OF PENITENCE: Addresses on the Words of our Lord 
from the Cross. 160. 1s. 6d. 

SERMONS IN MINIATURE FOR EXTEMPORE PREACHERS: 
Sketches for Every Sunday and Holy Day of the Christian Year. 
Crown 8vo. 65. 

NOTES ON THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS, chiefly from 
Patristic Sources. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF OUR MOST HOLY REDEEMER: 
with Meditations on some Scenes in His Passion. Crown 8vo. 55. 
LEARN OF JESUS CHRIST TO DIE: Addresses on the Words of our 
Lord from the Cross, taken as teaching the way of Preparation for 

Death. 16720. 25. 


Mozley.—Works by J. B. MozuLry, D.D., late Canon of Christ 
Church, and Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 
ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. Two Vols. 8vo, 
245s. 
EIGHT LECTURES ON MIRACLES, Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1865. Crown 8vo. 35. net. 


RULING IDEAS IN EARLY AGES AND THEIR RELATION 
TO OLD TESTAMENT FAITH. 8vo. 6s, 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. Crown 8vo. 35. met. 


SERMONS, PAROCHIAL AND OCCASIONAL. Crown 8vo. 
38. 2et. 


A REVIEW OF THE BAPTISMAL CONTROVERSY. Crow 8vo, 
35. net. 
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Newbolt.— Works by the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon 
and Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

APOSTLES OF THE LORD: being Six Lectures on Pastoral Theo- 
logy. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 5s. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 

WORDS OF EXHORTATION. Sermons Preached at St. Paul’s and 

elsewhere. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 

PENITENCE AND PEACE: being Addresses on the 51st and 23rd 
Psalms. Crown 8vo. 25, net. 

PRIESTLY IDEALS; being a Course of Practical Lectures delivered in 
St. Paul's Cathedral to ‘Our Society’ and other Clergy, in Lent, 1898.. 
Crown 8vo0. 35. 6d. 

PRIESTLY BLEMISHES; or, Some Secret Hindrances to the Realisa- 
tion of Priestly Ideals. A Sequel. Being a Second Course of Practical 
Lectures delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral to ‘Our Society’ and other 
Clergy in Lent, 1902. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE GOSPEL OF EXPERIENCE; or, the Witness of Human Life 
to the truth of Revelation. Being the Boyle Lectures for 1895. 
Crown 8vo. 5S. : 

COUNSELS OF FAITH AND PRACTICE: being Sermons preached 
on various occasions, Crown 8v0. 55. 

SPECULUM SACERDOTUM ; -or, the Divine Model of the Priestly 
Life. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE FRUIT OF THE SPIRIT. Being Ten Addresses bearing on 
the Spiritual Life. Crown 8vo0, 25. net. 

THE MAN OF GOD. Small 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

THE PRAYER BOOK: Its Voice and Teaching. Crown 8vo. 25. net. 


Newman.—Works by JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D., sometime 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 

LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY NEW- 
MAN DURING HIS LIFE IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. With 
a brief Autobiography. Edited, at Cardinal Newman’s request, by 
ANNE MOZLEY. 2v0ls. Crown 8v0. 735. 

PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. Zight Vols. Crown 8vo. 
35. Od. each, 

SELECTION, ADAPTED TO THE SEASONS OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR, from the ‘ Parochial and Plain Sermons.’ Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d, 

FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. Crown 8vo0. 335. 6d. 

SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. Crown 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

*.* A Complete List of Cardinal Newman’s Works ean be had on Application. 
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Osborne.—Works by EDWARD OSBORNE, Mission Priest of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford. 
THE CHILDREN’S SAVIOUR. Instructions to Children on the Life 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. ///ustrated. 16mo. 25. met. 
THE SAVIOUR KING. Instructions to Children on Old Testament 
Types and Illustrations of the Life of Christ. /7/ustrated. 16mo. 25. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S FAITH. Instructions to Children on the Apostles’ 
Creed. Jilustrated. 16mo. 25. net. 


Ottley —ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT: being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1897. By ROBERT LAWRENCE OTTLEY, M.A., 
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Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s, 
and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Principal of the Missionary 
College, Dorchester. Crown 8vo. 55. each. 

RELIGION. By the Rev. W. C. E. NEwBOLT, M.A., Canon and 
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HOLY BAPTISM. By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Principal of 
the Missionary College, Dorchester. 

CONFIRMA1ION. By the Right Rev. A. C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop 
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‘THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow of St. John Baptist’s 
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HOLY MATRIMONY. By the Rev. W. J. Knox LITTLE, M.A, 
Canon of Worcester. 

THE INCARNATION. By the Rev. H. V. S. Eck, M.A., St. 
Andrew’s, Bethnal Green. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS. By the Right Rev. E. T. CHurTOoN, D.D., 
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PRAYER. By the Rev. ARTHUR JOHN WORLLEDGE, M.A., Canon and 
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SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. TREVELYAN, M.A., Vicar of St. 
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THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION. By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, 
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BOOKS OF DEVOTION. By the Rev. CHARLES BODINGTON, Canon 
and Precentor of Lichfield. 

HOLY ORDERS. By the Rev. A. R. WHITHAM, M.A,, Principal of 


Culham College, Abingdon. [lu the press. 
THE HOLY COMMUNION. By the Rev. DARWELL Strong, M.A., 
Joint Editor of the Series. [Jn preparation. 
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THE CHURCH CATECHISM THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL. 
By the Rev. W. C. E, NEwzo.t, M.A., Joint Editor of the Series, 
[Jn preparation. 
RELIGIOUS CEREMONIAL. By the Rev. WaLrER Howarp 
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VISITATION OF THE SICK. By the Rev. E, F. RussELu, M.A., 
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NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By the Rev. R. J. KNOwLING, 
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STUDIES IN THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER: Sermons. With an 
Introductory Essay. Crown 8vo. 45. net. 

THE SPIRIT OF DISCIPLINE: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 45. net. 

FACULTIES AND DIFFICULTIES FOR BELIEF AND DIS- 
BELIEF. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 

THE HALLOWING OF WORK. Addresses given at Eton, January 
16-18, 1888. Small8vo. 2s, 

THE REDEMPTION OF WAR: Sermons. Crown 8vo. 25. net. 


Passmore.— Works by the Rev. T. H. PASSMORE, M.A. 
THE THINGS BEYOND THE TOMB IN A CATHOLIC LIGHT. 
Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. net. 
LEISURABLE STUDIES. Crown 8vo. 45. net. 
Contents.—The ‘Religious Woman’—Preachments—Silly Ritual—The Tyr- 
anny of the Word—The Lectern—The Functions of Ceremonial—Homo, Creator— 
Concerning the Pun—Preverbia. 


Percival—_THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS. Treated Theo- 
logically and Historically. By HENRY R. PERCIVAL, M.A., D.D. 
Crown 8v0. 55. 


Powell.—_CHORALIA: a Handy-Book for Parochial Precentors 


and Choirmasters. By the Rev. JAMES BADEN POWELL, M.A., 
Precentor of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 


Practical Reflections. By a CLERGYMAN. With Preface by 
H, P. Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., and the LoRD BisHop OF LINCOLN, 


Crown 8vo. 
THE Book oF GENBSIS. 45. 6d. THE MINOR PROPHETS. 45. 6d. 
THE PSALMS. 55. TuE HOLy GOSPELS, 45. 6d, 


IsAIAH. 45. 6d, ACTS TO REVELATION. 6s. 
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Preparatio; or, Notes of Preparation for Holy Communion, 
founded on the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for Every Sunday in the 
Year. With Preface by the Rev. GEORGE CONGREVE, S.S.J.E. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


Priest’s Prayer Book (The). Containing Private Prayers and 
Intercessions; Occasional, School, and Parochial Offices; Offices for 
the Visitation of the Sick, with Notes, Readings, Collects, Hymns, 
Litanies, etc. With a brief Pontifical. By the late Rev. R. F. 
LITTLEDALE, LL.D., D.C.L., and Rev. J. EDWARD VAUX, M.A.,, 
F.S.A. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Pullan.—Works by the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A., Fellow 
of St. John Baptist’s College. 
LECTURES ON RELIGION. Crown 8vo. 65. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Crown 
8vo. 58. (Lhe Oxford Library of Practical Theology.) 


Puller—THE PRIMITIVE SAINTS AND THE SEE OF 
ROME. By F, W. PULLER, of the Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Cowley. With an Introduction by EDWARD, LORD BISHOP OF 
LINCOLN. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 16s. met. 


Pusey.— Works by the Rev. E. B. Pusry, D.D. 


PRIVATE PRAYERS. With Preface by H. P. Lippon, D.D., 
late Chancellor and Canon of St. Paul’s. Royal 32mo. 1s. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 
D.D. Edited and prepared for publication by the Rey. J. O. 
JOHNSTON, M.A., Principal of the Theological College, Cuddesdon ; 
and the Rev. W. C. E. NEwsout, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul’s. Newandcheaper Edition. With Index. Cvrowz8vo. 55. ned. 


Pusey.—THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 
' By the Author of ‘Charles Lowder.’ With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Randolph.—Works by B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., Principal of the 
Theological College and Hon. Canon of Ely. 

THE EXAMPLE OF THE PASSION: being Addresses given in St. 
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nesday, and Thursday in Holy Week, and at the Three Hours’ Service 
on Good Friday, 1897. Smaill 8vo. 2:5. net. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT for Every Day in 
the Year. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE THRESHOLD OF THE SANCTUARY: being Short Chapters 
on the Inner Preparation for the Priesthood. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
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160, Red Borders and gilt edges. 


BICKERSTETH’S YESTERDAY, To- 
DAY, AND FoR EVER. Giit edges. 

CHILCOT’Ss TREATISE ON EVIL 
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CHRIST AND His Cross: SELEC- 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
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Robbins.—Works by WILFORD L. RosBINns, D.D., Dean of the 
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AN ESSAY TOWARD FAITH. Small 8vo. 
A CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC. Crown 8vo. 
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35. et. 
2s. 6d. net, (Handbooks 


Robinson.— Works by the Rev. C. H. RoBINSON, M.A., Editorial 
Secretary to the S.P.G. and Canon of Ripon. 


STUDIES IN THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. Crown 8vo. 


35. 6d. 


HUMAN NATURE A REVELATION OF THE DIVINE: a Sequel 


to ‘Studies in the Character of Christ.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Romanes.—THOUGHTS ON THE COLLECTS FOR THE 
TRINITY SEASON. By ETHEL ROMANES, Author of ‘The Life 


and Letters of George John Romanes.’ 


With a Preface by the Right 


Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 180, 25. 6d, ; giltedges. 35. 6d. 
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Sanday.—Works by W. SANDAyY, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret 
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DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF PRIESTHOOD AND SACRI- 


FICE: a Report of a Conference held at Oxford, December 13 and 
14, 1899. Edited by W. SANDAy, D.D. 8v0. 75. 6d. 


INSPIRATION : Eight Lectures on the Early History and Origin of 
the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. Being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1893. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Sanders. —-FENELON: HIS FRIENDS AND HIS 
ENEMIES, 1651-1715. By E. K. SANDERS. With Portrait. 8vo. 
ros, 6a. net. 


Scudamore.—STEPS TO THE ALTAR: a Manual of Devotion 
for the Blessed Eucharist. By the Rev. W. E. SCUDAMORE, M.A. 
Royal 32mo. Is. 


On toned paper, and rubricated, 25.: The same, with Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels, 2s. 6d.; 18mo, 1s. net; Demy x8mo, cloth, large type, 1s. 3d.; 16mo, 
with red borders, 25. net; Imperial 32mo0, limp cloth, 6d. ; 
Simpson.—Works by the Rev. W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, M.A., 

Vicar of St. Mark’s, Regent’s Park. 


THE CHURCH AND THE BIBLE. Crown 8vo. 335. 6d. 
THE CLAIMS OF JESUS CHRIST: Lent Lectures. Crown 8vo. 35. 


Skrine.—PASTOR AGNORUM: a Schoolmaster’s After- 
thoughts. By JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, Warden of Glenalmond, 
Author of ‘A Memory of Edward Thring, etc. Crown 8vo. 55. met. 


Soulsby.—SUGGESTIONS ON PRAYER. By Lucy H. M. 
SOULSBY. 18770, sewed, 15. net. ; cloth, 15. 6d. net. 


Stone.—Works by the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A., Principal 
of Dorchester Missionary College. 


OUTLINES OF MEDITATIONS FOR USE IN RETREAT. Crown 
8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


CHRIST AND HUMAN LIFE: Lectures delivered in St. Paul's 
Cathedral in January 1901; together with a Sermon on ‘The Father- 
hood of God.’ Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HOLY BAPTISM, Crown 8vo. 5s. (The Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology.) 
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Strange—_INSTRUCTIONS ON THE REVELATION OF 
ST. JOHN THE DIVINE: Being an attempt to make this book 
more intelligible to the ordinary reader and so to encourage the study 
ofit. By Rev. CRESSWELL STRANGE, M.A., Vicar of Edgbaston, and 
Honorary Canon of Worcester. Crown 8vo. 65. 


Strong.—CHRISTIAN ETHICS: being the Bampton Lectures 
for 1895. By THomas B. STRONG, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Stubbs.—-ORDINATION ADDRESSES. By the Right Rev. 
W. Stupsgs, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Oxford. Edited by the Rev. 
E. E. HoumgEs, formerly Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop; Hon. 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Waggett._THE AGE OF DECISION. By P. N. WacGcETT, 
M.A., of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley St. John, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF THE | OUR LORD’s MINISTRY(Second Year), 
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THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Crown 8vo. 55, 
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